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RESIDENCE OF SIR THOMAS BOLEYN, 

Str THomas Boreyn, father of Queen Anne Boleyn, and grandfather of Queen 
Elizabeth,’ was a merchant of London, and resided in the house here represented in 
Great St. Helen’s, where his beautiful daughter was born and educated, He had also 
a country-house at Battersea ; arid, at York-house, in that parish; the tyrant Henry first 


saw her in a party at Cardinal Wolsey’s. Lord Boleynbroke afterwards lived in her 
father’s mansion at Battersea; and it is still standing, as well as York-house. ‘The dis- 
grace of the cardinal led to the fall of the lady and her family ; but the Boleynbroke's 
have recorded, in pompous monuments in Battersea-church, their affinity to Queen 
Elizabeth. Poor Anne tasted the cup of sorrow in the Towe1, where her name, cut by 
herself in the stones, attests the dungeon which she occupied before her barbarous 
marder; the story being made complete by the monster, her husband, statiding en # 
mount in Richmond-park, to-receive the gratification of a telegraphic signal tliat she 


was ne more! 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 
JOURNAL of aw OFFICER in the IRISH 
LEGION, lately serving in COLUMBIA. 

N the 26th of March, 1820, we 

landed at Rio dela Hacha, in the 
province of New’ Granada; which we 
found a new town, rather irregularly 
built, gloomy in appearance, but con- 
veniently situated for trade, haying:a 
good anchorage and safe harbour: 
From its central situation on the main, 
and its proximity to our West India 
islands, (being only. two or three days 
sail from the island of Jamaica,) it is 
better suited to our trade than most of 
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the other towns on terra firma; and 
also being the export town of the in- 
terior of that large province, and its . 
towns of the interior, viz. Moreno, Ba- 
ranca Victoria, Fontseca, St. John, 
Manno, Beddelia, and, lastly, the city 
of Alvalca, bordering. on the river 
Magdalena, as well as: many others, too 
numerous to mention. 

We entered this town with very lit- 
tle opposition, although there were a 
fourteen-gun battery, a nine-gun bat- 
tery, and ‘the strong fortress of Camena 
Salada: In this place we found valua- 
ble stores of sugar, rum, molasses, oil, 
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naval stores of all kinds, preserves, 
cyld and silver lace, (a cargo having 
arrived for the use of the clergy in the 
interior, ) jewellery and trinkets, plenty 
of provisions, turtle in great abun- 
dance; as for turtle, eighty pounds 
weight may be had for a dollar. Here 
we could trace, in every blood-stained 
wall, the tragical vestiges of the Poyais 
or Buccaneer’s campaign, and the man- 
sled bones of his betrayed com- 
panions. ; 

The town of Riodela Hachais now 
mostly rebuilt. In the midst is a very 
fine square, where two regiments may 
be manceuvred ; also a modern-built 
and commodious church and steeple. 
The natives are principally people of 
colour; lazy, indolent, superstitious, 
and cruel, as appears from the manner 
of putting M‘Gregor’s people to death, 
after surrendering themselves _ pri- 
soners.— Here is an excellent mart for 
light clothing, calicoes, hats, shoes, 
small cheese, machinery, cutlery, grist- 
mills, old muskets, ammunition, pow- 
der, shot, culinary utensils, planters 
and artizans tools, and filtering stones, 
—as the water here is so brackish and 
umwvholesome, that it must be filtered. 

[very thing in Spanish America 
was arranged for the comfort and ac- 
commodation of the rich and powerful, 
namely, the Spanish grandees, the 
clergy, &c. and no regard was paid to 
the comfort, or even the life, of slaves 
or citizens of inferior stations. A 
grandee at his pleasure might deprive 
any of the latter of property, liberty, 
and even life, with impunity; and a 
clergyman might do the same: but 
the day of oppression is gone by, and 
Slavery atan end. A man of colour 
may look at his whiter lord without 
certain punishment: liberty has levelled 
all distinctions, unless what superior 
endowments and intellect bestow. 
Considering the natural gloominess 
and formal stateliness of the Spaniards 
and their offspring, I have been often 
surprised at their fondness for festivity 
and dancing, and glow-worm spright- 
liness,—as the night seems to illume 
them like the fire-fly or glow-worm, 
and makes them forget their crusty 
and formal stateliness in their lewd 
fundangoes, midnight revels, and inde- 
cent boleros. You are surprised to 
see the gloomy fanatic, offering up his 
idolatrous orisons at the shrine of his 
wooden Madona, or other saint, in the 
course of the day, with seeming fer- 
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on futurity, as soon-as night approaches 
mingling in the lewd revel, gayest ot 
the gay, obscenest of the obscene. 

Leaving Rio dela Hacha, we march- 
ed for Moreno, a small town in the in- 
terior, about twenty miles from the 
sea-coast, through parched plains of 
an immense space and distance ; all 
the herbage is burnt up by the heat of 
the sun, presenting to the eye, as far 
as it can see, a dreary desert of most 
unfavourable aspect, without tree, 
rock, or animal, to arrest the view, 
unless the ant-bear, who sometimes 
comes to storm the castles or garrisons 
of these industrious insects. Here you 
may trace a path or road four inches 
wide, and sometimes three miles in 
length, cleared by those indefatigable 
insects, without a single particle to 
obstruct their marching or counter- 
marching to the guavoes and tamarind 
trees, on the blossoms and fruit of 
which they subsist, in lieu of corn, and 
are constantly passing and re-passing, 
even by night,—a good lesson to the 
indolent natives: they are as large as 
beetles in this country, and are very 
troublesome to soldiers who are 
obliged to bivouac on the ground, as 
their bite is very pungent and sore; 
ticks also are more troublesome than 
the English bug, and will cling to 
you. 

We now arrived at El Cruz, an 
Indian village or little settlement, 
consisting of a few huts, built of the 
sedgy leaves of the cocoa-nut tree: as 
to the few inhabitants that remained, 
we could easily judge of their absolute 
poverty, by their nakedness and want 
of domestic comforts, having but an 
earthen jar to keep water, a few cala- 
bashes, and one or two logs of wood to 
sit on; no hammock or bed to lie on, 
but a little thin mat, without any 
covering: this mat they weave from 
the bark of the saugra tree, on which 
the stinging wasp builds her nest; 
three arrows, lances, bows, and cow- 
skin nooses, to catch all kinds of cat- 
tle ; also three bridles, which they take 
great pains to decorate. 

Leaving these abodes of wretched- 
ness and poverty, but seeming con- 
tent, we pursued our march along 
roads, through a thick forest, knee-deep 
in quick-sand, and half famjshed for 
want of water, not being able to pro- 
cure any for fifteen miles. We had to 
march under a tropical sun, almost 
smothered from the intolerable efflavia 
emitted by the stinkards, or opossums, 
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over whose burrows we had to pass, 
and who took good care to give their 
visitors a very unwelcome reception : 
the emission of this scent is exceeding 
unpleasant to an European, being 
worse than the escape of gas from the 
pipes. Even the cattle seemed to go 
near their burrows with evident re- 
luctance. 

We arrived at Moreno exhausted 
from fatigue, where we halted a day 
or two. It being the Sabbath, I had 
the curiosity to go and see their mode 
of worship, in a handsome chapel, 
hung all round with images of saints, 
decorated with plumes of feathers of 
various colours very fancifully. Here 
was a clumsy Virgin, made of wood, 
and of the rudest workmanship, with 
a stout infant in her arms ina Scottish 
highlander's uniform, and a plume of 
ostrich feathers in his bonnet; I was 
much surprised at this, where I sup- 

osed the face of a Scot had never 

een, scen, but was ‘reminded, by an 
intelligent young Creole boy, that that 
costume once belonged to M‘Gregor, 
and was made an offering to the offend- 
ed Madona, for the use of her Son, in 
gratitude for inspiring this heretic to 
get his men intoxicated, and then 
abandon them to their enemies. The 
priest stood at the entrance to give his 
benediction to all those that left either 
ripe plantains, sugar, rum, grapes, or 
fowl; on the forehead of cach he sig- 
nificantly signed the cross, while a 
lusty negro lashed them about the 
head with a huge white horse-tail, dip- 
ped in water. All ranks now knecled 
down, and the priest continued to say 
mass in broken Latin, pronounced 
after Spanish, neither one or the other 
quite intelligible to all present, nor to 
himself, I belicve, either. This cere- 
mony being over, we retired to -our 
quarters, recommending Capt. Smyth, 
a Scotchman, to dress in the Highland 
costume, and pay the young Sawney 
Messiah a visit; but, this being too 
hard a joke for him to bear, he con- 
sulted some of his countrymen then in 
the legion, who went at night, and un- 
robed the Messiah, and dressed him as 
an Indian. This had like to have 
caused much mischief among the su- 
perstitious ‘Creoles, even the other 
Catholics did not like it. The people 
live in affluence and plenty; but are 
ignorant, superstitious, and false,— 
instruments of the priests perfidy, for 
whose treachery and defection they 
had their town burnt and demolished. 
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We left Baranca Victoria in April, 
and marched through a narrow road, 
cut by the natives, in order to catch 
hogs and cattle; two horses could not 
pass abreast, but at several places 
interstices are scooped out large 
enough to admit two men, or even a 
horse, where the natives hide them- 
selves, and can attack the hogs with 
success, and even the tiger, as the road 
is so narrow as to prevent his turning 
about, while the man can annoy him 
with ease from a stage, erected inside 
the height. We have been assured that 
Indians sometimes destroy as many as 
ten tigers, whom they decoy by roast- 
ing horse-flesh, and carrying into those 
narrow roads by night. 

On the third day we arrived at a 
plain at the foot of a large mountain, 
where we encamped for the night, on 
the bank of the finest waterfall I ever 
beheld, on the brink of ‘which were 
the largest trees I ever met with ; they 
are mahogany, and two of them, whose 
branches intersected one another, af- 
forded shelter to eight hundred of our 
men at one time. As the foliage pre- 
vented the rays of the sun from reach- 
ing us, our request to sleep, and spend 
another day here, was complied with, 
and we were very happy. Indeed we 
had the advantage of bathing, and the 
men had time to wash their linen, of 
which they stood in need. But night 
changed the scene; the trees were 
visited by groupes of green monkeys, 
who kept up such horrid chattering 
during the night, as prevented our en- 
joying a single moment’s rest until 
day, when we were beset by immense 
flocks of parrots, paroquets, and ma- 
caws, more noisy than our nocturnal 
visitors. 1 had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the ingenuity and cunning of 
the Indian guides, one of whom pro- 
posed to rid us of the monkeys, pro- 
vided he got a handsome pen-knife as 
areward. He went outside the trees 
with a bottle, in which he put some 
pease; putting down his fingers now 
and then, he took out some, which he 
eat with sceming satisfaction ; leaving 
a few strewed around, he retired ; and 
the monkeys, who are very minute in 
their observance of man’s actions, de- 
scended very cautiously, and having 
found some of the pease, a quarrel en- 
sued ; but one, more crafty than the 
rest, peeped into the bottle, and, de- 
termining to secure a good handful, 
thrust down his hand, and filling it, he 
sct up a titter, as he found he could 
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not withdraw bis band. The Indian now 
ran and secured him, and all the tribe 
fled from branch to branch in evident 
ayitation. Part of an old red jacket 
being procured, all hands went to 
work to make him a new suit of 
clothes, and, after being dressed, he 
was let loose in the branches among 
his astonished companions, who col- 
lected round him, and, gazing on him 
with curiosity for about five minutes, a 
busy scene ensued ; the other monkeys 
plucking branches, and flogging the 
soldier monkey, who jum ved from 
branch to branch, pursuec by the 
whole commonwealth of monkeys, un- 
til they were out of sight. Thus the 
Indian ridded us of those pests. We 
daily saw different tribes, perhaps 
three tribes of different colours in one 
day; some were very mischievous, 
throwing pistachios, limes, and other 
fruits, at us. 

Our women rode on donkeys, one of 
which getting tired, and as beating 
would not make him go, he was aban- 
doned: the monkeys, as usual, were 
attentive spectators, and seeing the 
donkey left, they descended to have a 
ride; three or four dozen mounted to- 
gether, on his ears, neck, and every 
other part, and even two clung to his 
tail, while the others whipped and 
scratched him. The donkey, fright- 
ened by his novel treatment, acquired 
new speed, and began cantering, while 
his pursuers as nimbly plied him, until 
he came up to our rear braying. The 
monkeys now abandoned him, so 
dreadfully scratched and torn, that he 
never attempted to stop afterwards. 

We passed a large plain, and ar- 
rived at Baranca, the inhabitants of 
which received us kindly, owing per- 
haps to the commandant’s being blind, 
and unable to leave the town, which is 
a very pretty little place, but of a 
gloomy appearance, owing to the walls 
of the houses being built of the red 
clay, and coyered with tiles of the 
same: in the midst of the square is a 
handsome church. In this town is 
every convenience to make life com- 
fortable : a fine river-fish in abundance, 


but the natives do not understand © 


taking it, nor do they value it; sume of 
the most delicious trout I ever tasted 
is found here, and other fish for which 
I know no name. Here are also plenty 
of sugar-cane plantations, fruit in 
abundance, numerous herds of Cattle 


on oe plain, and immense herds of 
$. 
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Leaving this town, we marched fo 
Foutseca, apd on our way fell ja wit 
some planters corteges, Some Ger- 
nians, loitering behind us, met a tragi- 
eal death; being misled into, tl 
enemy's camp. We now arrived at 
the river under the town, the pass to 
which the Spaniards thought to dis- 
pute, as well they might, had not 
cowardice prevailed there; it being 
commanded by an eminence and 
breastwork, so that twenty men might 
keep it against a host; the rapidity of 
the river was also in their favour,which 
carried several of our men away, but 
they were always preserved by the In- 
dians, whose dexterity on horseback 
was as surprising in water as on shore. 
We entered this little Paradise on the 
19th of April: in this beautiful place is 
the town ,residence of the governor, 
with large stores belonging to the 
king, and seyeral buildings. This was 
the only town in which I saw no chapel 
during my stay. This fortress was 
built on an eleyated situation, tom- 
manding an extensive prospect to the 
west, of wild scenery and picturesque 
novelty. Here are savannahs and fer- 
tile plantations as far as the eye can 
reach; and on one side, along a deep 
and rapid river on the east, are im- 
mense plains, thinly wooded, on 
which the evening sun sets with a 
brilliancy and sombre glare unknown 
to the natives of happier climes, seem- 
ing one vast expanse of vivid fire or 
undulating waves of deep crimson,— 
a sea of blood, awfully grand, but dif- 
ficult to describe: here is a sight for 
the poet, the painter, and philosopher, 
but too grand a subject, as colours 
and description must be feeble in 
attempting to do any kind of justice to 
this sublime scene. This place is 
healthy, owing perhaps to its elevated 
situation, and cleanliness of the houses, 
which are all tiled, even the square, 
A Creole drummer was commandant 
here; what rank his suite was of, Ll 
never could learn. 

I'rom Fontseca we marched ta St. 
John’s, another pretty town, about 
eighteen miles from the former, which 
appears to be the usual distance from 
one town to another. In this place 
we were opposed by the Spaniards, 
who had been joined by those who had 
abandoned their houses; but their op- 
position lasted only a short time, and 
they abandoned their houses and fled. 
In this town are some elegant-built 
houses, and barracks to contain 2000 
men, 
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1824.) 
men, with a gymnasium, for protecting 
them while at drill from the sun. This 
town is also on an eleyated situation, 
but does not command so sublime a 
prospect as Fontseca. 

Hearing the Spaniards were assem- 
bled at the Jittle town of Marino, we 
countermarched by night through deep 
and heavy roads, nearly up to our hips 
in sludge and wet sand, along the 
plains: on those immense plains I saw 
the largest flocks of sheep, I suppose, 
in the world, as in one enclosure I 
could count over 30,000, all one man’s 
property ; they are very small, as four 
men had always a sheep for their 
rations. 

We arrived at Marino at day-break, 
just as the Spaniards were quitting it, 
some of whom we took prisoners, and 
others lost their lives in escaping. 
We found here every thing in abun- 
dance. The town is mean, and badly 
built; but the people are very rich and 
comfortable. There were immense 
plantations of sugar, Indian corn, 
plantains, cocoa-nut trees, papaws, 
mammy-apples, melon-beds of various 
kinds, sweet and sour sops, pine-ap- 
ples, mangoes, and many other fruits 
too numerous to mention. I also re- 
marked that Chili pepper grew here 
in greater perfection than hitherto ob- 
served on the main, We left this place. 
with great reluctance, as we lived like 
fighting cocks; even brandy, rum, and 
immense quantities of tobacco, were 
stored there, which was destroyed for 
want of means to carry it away, 

We left Marino at sunset, and 
arrived at the little town of Beddelia 
in two days after. In passing one of 
those plains, our Creoles got orders to 
secure a drove of cattle; from the wild 
and untractable ferocity of them, I 
thought this impossible, but bere I was 
undeceived, by the dexterity and ad- 
dress of our Indian guides in throwing 
the noose or sling. Every man 
mounted, with one of those nooses, 
made of cow-skin thongs, about thirty 
or forty yards in length, galloped on, 
and headed the beast pointed ont to 
him, which he had no sooner done 
than his companion, who remained 
ready to noose him, stood in his stir- 
rups, and threw the noose, fifteen or 
twenty yards, over the beast’s horns, 
with such unerring aim and incredible 
dexterity as seldom to miss their ob- 
ject. In this manner were sixty head 
of cattle noosed, until a leather. 
thong, about three feet in length, with 
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a log affixed, was tied to each beast’s 
nose, by boring two holes through their 
nostrils ; and this log threw them down 
when they attempted to run away, 
The greatest feat of activity 1 saw 
performed, was by our principal wahira, 
or Indjan guide: a huge untractable 
bull, having broke loose from the 
Creoles, bounded along the plain with 
great speed; Rincoon mounted his 
grey horse, and pursued him: on 
coming up with him he jumped on the 
ground, seized the beast by the tail, 
and, when he had got sufficient hold, 
watching an opportunity, he bounded 
from the earth with such yelocity as to 
whirl the bull round; on the second 
motion, with a swing, he took the 
beast from his footing, and landed him. 
on his back, to the astonishment of 
every person who saw him perform 
this act of dextcrity and strength; as 
the cattle in this country are much 
larger than in England, and a lean 
beast will weigh upwards of 1000 lbs, 
This account of the Indian’s strength 
is almost incredible, but is equally 
true; and I am sure there exists not 
an European who could do the same 
thing. Beddelia now appeared, and 
the inhabitants did not seem disposed, 
to side with either party. ‘The town is 
small: the people seemed happy, and 
lived easy, but indolent. 

Next day we proceeded on our route 
to Alvalca, where we expected to be 
joined by General Bolivar ; and on the 
following evening we arrived at Wa- 
hira settlement, at the end of the plain, 
All those Indians, being friendly 
tribes, came out to meet us, and lead 
us to their community. Here I had 
a good opportunity of sceing the cys- 
toms, manners, and mode of living, 
amongst those people. ‘Their settle- 
ment was on the bank of a river, their 
buts being built in front of the enclo- 
sures made for the protection of their 
goats, sheep, and fowls, enclosed by 
the tall prickly pear, which grows from. 
seed; the only trouble being to mark 
out the place in the rainy season, and 
in the course of a few months the 
fence is impenetrable, and grown: 
above the height of aman. ‘They take 
very little pains to cultivate any thing, 
as they live chiefly by hunting, fishing, 
and what they can plunder. These 
people are good-natured, but easily ir- 
irtated, and vindictive ; they are fleshy, 
the men have large breasts like the. 
women, about the feet they are better 


made, are very soft-featured, and, 
from 
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from the whining manner they speak, 
you would be led to suppose them 
always crying or moaning. They lie 
together in groupes, and show no 
symptoms of modesty or forbearance 
before strangers; nor will the men 
scruple to oblige a stranger with a 
bedfellow, provided the reward be 
tantamount to the favour ; but, as nel- 
ther our men or the Creoles seemed to 
prize the Wahira ladies, they were left 
to their more easy lords. This tribe 
came from Peru about three years be- 
fore, for no other reason than one of 
them having been tarred‘and feathered 
by a boat’s crew, for thieving a hat- 
buckle. They amounted to about 200 
in all, and were very useful and trust- 
worthy, and could be depended on to 
carry despatches to any distance. 
They could hardly fix their abode on 
a spot more favoured by nature than 
this, yet they were preparing to depart. 
Here we got abundance of tasso, or 
beef dried in the sun, and cured with 
lime-juice ; also eggs, fowls, plenty of 
doves, silver pheasants, (with which 
this country abounds, and, being ex- 
cellent marksmen with their arrows, 
they seldom miss them,) and guanas, 
to which, from their likeness to the 
lizard, 1 felt a degree of antipathy, but, 
conquering it, I found them eat more 
tender even than chicken ; the Indians 
prefer the macaw to those other birds, 
Here we found the small peacock and 
white heron domesticated. From the 
manner they supplied us the two even- 
ings we stopt, (sending out fifteen or 
sixteen men to kill fowl, and forage 
for other things,) I suppose they can 
live comfortably without any industry 
but hunting. Next morning I accom- 
panied these people to chase. the 
mountain- goat and mountain - deer. 
Six or seven place themselves in am- 
bush on the rocky tracts where those 
creatures resort ; others hunt the plains 
with dogs trained for the purpose ; and 
some mount the highest trees, to 
watch their motions, and direct the 
hunters to the path they are taking on 
the rocks, who always form a barrier, 
to prevent their proceeding. In this 
manncr they take and destroy innu- 
merable herds of goats and deer: the 
deer of this province are beautifully 
dappled on a dun skin, and very saga- 
= in their own preservation. 
had ‘edie ade ee iy a 
y worker a Bot 8 received orders 
nce; we waited to re- 


» fresh ourselves, and were just pre- 
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paring to follow the route, when a 
scout arrived, and had conference with 
the chief of his tribe, who ran in con- 
fusion and told us, that the Spaniards 
had notice of our being left behind, 
and would soon pay us a visit, but be 
would outwit them ; so saying, he took 
out three jackets, and clothed as many 
Indians in them, with some chacoe 
caps belonging to men who had died. 
We proceeded about eight miles, until 
we came to a wood, when another In- 
dian joined us, and held conference 
with our guide, who informed us that 
the Spaniards were in ambush about 
half a league a-head, and that we must 
quit our horses, which he led into the 
thicket, and soon returned to us; he 
then scooped a hollow place large 
enough to contain each of us, which le 
covered with sand and leaves; he also 
wanted our fowling-pieces, but we 
would not give them up, as we appre- 
hended some treachery. Henow gave 
his orders to the Indians who were to 
personate us, and couched himself 
alongside us in the same manner, de- 
siring us to be still and breathe softly, 
and we should see a good chase; which 
we soon did, as we distinctly heard the 
shouts of Spaniards pursuing the fu- 
gitive Indians, who soon passed us full 
gallop, with their pursuers about half 
a mile in their rear, The Indian 
raised himself a little, and counted the 
horsemen as they passed on. After 
some time he softly said, “There are 
two yet missing, but we must not re- 
main here: out of forty there passed 
but thirty-eight;” counting the num- 
bers on his fingers, he held up two, and 
then bounded away from us, but soon 
appeared again with the horses, which 
we mounted, and followed him in full 
gallop: he now desired us not to at- 
tempt firing, unless we perceived they 
had firelocks. We soon came in sight 
of the two Spaniards, one of whom 
mounted, and rode away; the other’s 
horse being lame, and not able to pro- 
ceed, he took to hisheels. The Indian 
made signs that we should pursue the 
man on foot, while he pursued the 
horseman; we soon overtook ‘the 
former, and, looking round, we per- 
ceived the Indian galloping — back, 
dragging the strangled Spaniard after 
him, whom he had noosed with the cat- 
tle-leash, and pulled from his horse: 
he wanted to lance the other, but we 
would not suffer him. We-made the 
Spaniard mount the horse of his com- 
rade, and told him, that if-he attempted 
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to play any pranks, we would noose 
him too. We now pursued our jour- 
ney as fast as possible, the Indian still 
dragging the corpse of the Spaniard, 
until he came to a river, when, ap- 
proaching the middle of the stream, he 
cut the noose, and let go the body, 
We now pursued our route at a slower 
pace, and were overtaken by the other 
Indians, who were quite metamor- 
phosed, as they had resumed their 
own dresses, and hid their disguise. 
They rode back, through the midst of 
the Spaniards, without suspicion: two 
of them proceeded with us, and the 
rest returned with our best wishes. 

We now came to the most rapid 
river we had hitherto seen, our men 
being halted until Rincoon would 
arrive. The Indians joined their cow- 
leashes together, and, swimming 
across, made them fast to the trees on 
both sides, and thus formed a double 
cordon: they now fixed a cane basket, 
into which they put a soldier, and in 
this manner five at a time were trans- 
ported over, an Indian swimming 
alongside, and keeping the thongs wet, 
as the rapid motion of the baskets 
would set fire tothem. In this manner 
they transported 900 men and women 
before night, without much fatigue. 
To get the cattle over was the next 
difficulty, as they could not be forced 
into the river, but this also was easy 
to the Indian; getting a cow-skin, he 
plunged into the river, leaving the 
horns above the water, and he was in- 
stantly followed by every head of 
cattle. 

On the following evening we arrived 
at the city of Alvalca, after a march of 
difficulty and fatigue almost unprece- 
dented, but presenting to Europeans 
more sublime prospects than any other 
part of the globe. We now had a view 
of the Andes in all their glory, wild- 
ness, and sublimity. Alvalca isa very 
large and populous city; the inhabi- 
tants seemed comfortable and rich, 
and in their manners are refined and 
easy. Here is a large distillery for 
rum, and spacious warehouses for In- 
dian goods, macaroni, and even broad 
French cloths. We found several 
men here who had deserted from the 
7\st, 89th, and many other regiments 
of Whitelocke’s brigade, from Buenos 
Ayres, Monte Video, &c. who had 
married and settled in the country, 
and had their families in this delightful 
spot. We might have remained, if the 
demon of war and slaughter would 
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allow us. The fevers, agues, and other 
diseases in the lower district, are 
wholly unknown here; and the pros- 
pects arc perhaps bolder than the 
Alps, Appennines, or Pyrennees, can 
present. 
— 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HROUGH the medium of your 
respectable publication, I hope 
you will permit me to record where the 
site of an interesting object of un- 
doubted Roman original, was lately 
discovered; at one period of great 
import to the destiny of this country, 
as will presently appear, but which is 
now completely metamorphosed into a 
vile brick-field. 

About four or five furlongs to the 
north-west by north of White Conduit- 
house, in the path or track leading to 
Copenhagen-house, on the left hand or 
west side, and directly opposite to a 
line of genteel dctached white cottages, 
which run’ from east to west across 
Barnsbury-park, and where the most 
western garden-wall terminates the 
line, is situated a plot of ground, dis- 
tinguished lately by a high bank anda 
ditch on each side, describing nearly 
a square, of the following dimensions 
measured on the inside. The cast, 106 
paces ; north, 195; west, 179; and the 
south, 205. Nearly central rose a 
circular mound of earth several fect 
above the general level of the sur- 
rounding soil. This mound or eleva- 
tion was occupied by the general’s 
tent, as the commander of the army, 
and as the court or preiorium for the 
administration of civil justice within 
his camp for the period: by the deno- 
mination of pretorium, such emincences 
within camps were called, and are 
now commonly so_ distinguished. 
Within the boundary-line of this camp 
arose two fine springs of pure watcr, 
which, belure their leaving it, were 
joined in one stream, aud were then 
permitted to discharge themsclves 
through a fissure at the south west 
angle. 

This camp is understood to have 
been formed and occupied by the ac- 
complished general Paulus Aimylius 
in the reign of Nero, at the time when 
he obtained a decided victory over the 
united forces of the Iceni and Trino- 
bantes, under Boadicea, and her bro- 
ther-in-law, the wise and just husband 
of her amiable sister Venusia, by some 
named Dunnorix. 

For 













For in the reign of Nero, the tribute 
demanded as due from Britain. to 
Rome; and which, by-the-bye, had 
never been regularly paid since the 
time of Claudius; the imperial col- 
lectors could not recover or receive, 
but their authority and force had met 
with contempt from the islanders. 
The Roman treasury formed the de- 
sixn, in conjunction with the senate, 
effectually to subjugate the Britains, 
by rooting out from among them the 
only stimulus to public and native 
liberty remaining. ‘Their vengeance 
was directed against religion, and its 
professors, the Druids, who, in their 
admonitions to the people, kept the 
sacred flame alive in them, and in their 
princes. The execution of this bloody 
mandate was confided to Paulus Aimy- 
lius; who, after its execution, and the 


destruction of their sacred groves in. 


Mona, that is, Anglesey in Wales, 
hastened to the vicinity of the flourish- 
ing colony of Londinium, to its re- 
lief; but, before his arrival, the infu- 
riated Boadicea had put all the inhabi- 
tants, as well Romans as_ Britons, 
and many strangers who had settled 
there for the benefit of its commerce 
and the Roman protection, to the 
amount, as we are told, of 75,000, to 
the most cruel, unheard-of, and igno- 
minious, deatlis; and she liad consumed 
the colony, their residence, which 
Panlus A:mylius saw smoking in ruins, 
on his arrival to relieve it, which 
place he had’been very anxious to pre- 
serve, hastening by forced marches 
from Caernarvonshire. Boadicea and 
her forces had gone to Verulamium, 
to perform the same indiscriminate 
slaughter in that municipium. In the 
mean time Aimylius made good his 
station in the camp above described; 
whilst Boadicea, and her ally, hastened 
back after the destruction of Verula- 
minum, where she had exhausted the 
remaining portion of the vial of deadly 
wrath, whose effervescence London 
had first experienced. 

She with her ally, and their troops, 
to an Immense amount, hastened back 
to Middlesex; their forces overspread 
all the intermediate space between 
Highgate, Hampstead, and the neigh- 
bouring heights, and ILondon, fEmy- 
lius was sfationed in his camp in an 
advantageous position,which forms the 
subject of this paper. It need not be 
Said that the Britons had brought to 
the field of action their children and 


» their wives, in wains, &c. to behold 
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their anticipated victory; so sanguine 
were thcir minds in the superiority of 
number in their forces, which, with the 
spectators they had brought into the 
field, are said to have amounted to no 
les# than 800,000. With their fate, 
and that of their commander, history 
informs us. But it may behove the 
writer to observe, that he has under- 
stood the sharpest contest occurred on 
the acclivity of that rising ground now 
occupied by Pentonville, contending 
for the adjacent heights, which the 
military judgment of AZmylius had se- 
cured. And that the ford of the river 
Fleet was a scite of the severest action, 
the fleet being then overflowed with the 
purple flood of life, from richest British 
veins; the dead bodies of the numerous 
slain then serving as a bridge to either 
party, to cross the track of the stream ; 
whence, it is probable, it obtained its 
present name from traditional re- 
lations ; that is, Battle-bridge. 

The writer of the above is indebted 
for its chief incidents to his worthy and 
good friend Dr. W. O: Pughe, the 
celebrated Cambrian scholar; to a 
book, comparatively lately brought to 
light, said to have been written by 
Nennius, discovered in the Papal 
library in the Vatican; and to the cele- 
brated tragedy of Boadicea. 

He has one more motive beyond 
those already declared, why he is 
anxious the circumstances above re- 
lated should have publicity, which is 
for the purpose of affording light to 
the ingenious writers of topographical 
and local histories, whe -have fre- 
quently fell into errors respecting those 
circumstances, they having occurred 
in so dark a period of our history: 
and those descriptions that could be 
understood, were worded in such ge- 
neral terms, and the scite described 
found to be answerable to numerous 
situations, that no local place could be 
fixed upon. Mr. Clutterbuck, in his 
very luminous History of Herts, fell 
into this error, at the time he ingenu- 
ously confessed the dilemma aboye no- 
ticed, in which writers were placed. 
That gentleman imagining, that, as he 
knew of the contest between Aimylius 
and Boadicea took place at about the 
period of her destruction of Verula- 
mium, he conceived it might probably 
have occurred in his district of histori- 
cal recognition; and he was, indeed, 
rather justified in presuming it might 
have occurred in the vicinity of St, 
Alban’s, had not Dr, Pughe, from his 
superior 
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superior ancient British information, 
ascertained the precise local scite, 
which is above given by 
F. L. WILLIAMS. 
et eee 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

REGRET that a variety of engage- 

ments has prevented me from 
sending earlier in the present month 
a communication, invited by one of 
your respectable correspondents, which 
is now at your service. 

For the satisfaction of your friendly 
correspondent Investigator, I now 
transcribe a copy of “the Beggar’s 
Petition,” as it was originally written 
by the Rev. Thomas Moss, from Shaw’s 
‘* History of Staffordshire,” vol. ii. p. 
238: a neatly executed engraving, of 
a decrepit old man leaning upon 
crutches, is prefixed. 


THE BEGGAR. 
inopemque paterni 
Et laris, et fundi. , 


Pity the sorrowsof apooroldman, __ 
wee trembling limbs have borne him to your 
oor 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span, 
Oh: give relief, and heaven will bless your store- 


These tatter’d clothes my poverty bespeak, 

These hoary locks proclaim my lengihen’d years, 
And many a furrow in my grief-worn cheek 

Has been the channel to a stream of tears. 


Yon house, erected on the rising ground, 

With someting aspect, drew me from my road; 
For plenty there a residence has found, 

And grandeur a magnificent abode. 


lard is the fare of the infirm and poor! 
Here craving for a morsel of their bread, 
A pamper d menial forc’d me from the door, 
o seek a shelter in an humbler shed. 


Oh take me to your hospitable dome, 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold! 
Short is my passage to the friendly tomb, 

For lam poor, and miserably old. 


Should I reveal the source of every grief, 
If soft humanity e’er touch’d your breast, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief, 
And tears of pity could not be represt. 


Heaven sends misfortune,—why should we repine? 
Tis heaven has brought me to the state you see ; 
And your condition may be soon like mine,— 
The child of sorrow and of misery. 


A little farm was my pone lot, | 

Then like the lark I sprightly hail’d the morn; 
But, ah! oppression fore’d me from my cot, 

My cattle died, and blighted was my corn. 


~ daughter! once the comfort of my age! 

ur’d by a villain from her native home, 

Is cast abandon’d on the world’s wide stage, 
And doom’d in scanty poverty to roam. 


~ tender wife! sweet soother of my care! 

truck with sad anguish at the stern decree, 

Fe!l,—lingering fell,—a victim to despair, 
And left the world to wretchedocss and me- 


rete sorrows of a poor oid man, 
‘hose trembling limbs have borne him to your 





or. 


door 
Whose days are dwindled tw the shortest span, 
Oli! give relief, and heavén will biess your store. 


Iam not able to communicate any 
additional information concerning the 
time when this poem was written. It 

Montiurty Mac, No. 399. 





deserves consideration, however, that 

the friend of Mr. Moss, whose letter 

has been quoted in the first page of 
this volume, and who declared in 

the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. Ixx. 

p. 41, ‘that he had authority to state, 

that he wrote it about the age of 

twenty-three,” referred the readers of 
that article to Mr. Moss himself, who 
was at that time “ Minister of Tren- 
tham,” for the truth and confirmation 
of his statement. I judge from per- 
sonal recollection of him, that he was 
about seventy years of age at the time 
of his decease; and have ascertained, 
by a certificate copied from the register 
of burials, that the Rev. T. Moss was 
interred in the cemetery adjoining to 
the parish church of King’s Swinford, 
in the county of Stafford, on the 11th 
of December, 1808. It is to be lament- 
ed that no memorial distinguishes the 
spot where he reposes, as he was not 
only admired as a poet, but also de- 
servedly esteemed as a man of exem- 
plary character, and as an acceptable 
preacher. James Scott. 

Cradby, near Stourbridge ; 
June 24, 1824. 
<i 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

PLAN for RESTORING the LONDON WORK+ 
HOUSE to tts ORIGINAL VALUABLE 
PURPOSES. 

HARLES WILLIAM HICK, esq. chair- 
man of the Special Committee 
appointed to consider the petitions of 
the several parishes of this city rela- 
tive to the London Workhouse, in re- 
spect of forming an institution for the 
reception of houseless poor, and the ap- 
plicability of the said workhouse to that 
purpose, made the following commu- 
nication to the Committee on the 24th 

day of April, 1824, 

Many excellent institutions in this 
metropolis have from time to time 
been founded and endowed with am- 
ple means to relieve the necessities of 
the poor and destitute, which reflect 
the highest honour on their projectors 
as benefactors of mankind. But, 
although much good has doubtless re- 
sulted from these institutions, a variety 
of causes have combined to render it 
expedient that an asylum should be 
established for the immediate relief of 
houseless and exhausted sufferers; and 
the expediency of such an undertaking 
has been lately demonstrated by the 
beneficial consequences which re- 
sulted from the places of refuge for the 
houseless poor, erected under the pa- 

C tronage 
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tronage of many public-spirited and 
benevolent persons. Iam the more ¢n- 
couraged to urge the adoption of a 
permanent establishment, and espe- 
cially as various circumstances occur- 
red to prevent those asylums from 
affording permanent relief; and seeing 
that an institution established on siml- 
lar principles of philanthropy, in order 
to administer instant protection to 
houseless and unemployed vagrants at 
all times till they can be removed to 
their parishes, or be placed ina condi- 
tion to exert their industry, would re- 
move a nuisance from our public 
streets, and be the means of preventing 
the commission of crimes. 

To accomplish this desirable object 
it has occurred to my mind that the 
present London Workhouse affords faci- 
lities not inconsistent with the design 
of its original establishment, which, so 
long since as the year 1702, was repre- 
sented to be “to receive such as were 
accustomed at nights to lie under bulks 
and stalls in the streets, or where else 
they could find shelter, to the no small 
hazard of their limbs and lives.” 

Iu the execution of our laws re- 
lating to the poor, it is to be regretted 
that, in many instances, the persons 
who by those laws are appointed to 
relieve the indigent, being controlled 
by a committee or vestry, frequently 
use every means of getting rid of im- 
portunities for relief, and particularly 
the applications of those who are 
termed casual poor; and it frequently 
happens that the objects legitimately 
entitled to parochial relief render 
themselves by their conduct totally 
unworthy of receiving it: the parish- 
officers are often induced to regard 
with suspicion every applicant, and 
sometimes repulse those as impostors 
who are actually objects of commise- 
ration. Many parishes having a stated 
day to receive and pay the poor, it hap 
pens that, when application to the 
officer fur relief is made during the 
intervalof time immediately previous 
to the meeting, the pauper commonly 
meets with a rebuke, and receives a 
shilling, or at most two shillings, to 
maintain a wife and family until the 
day of appearance. before the Board, 
whence they are frequently dismissed 
with little or no assistance. Other 
distressed objects assemble in some 

Wretched receptacle, Where no d seri- 
mination Is observed between vice and 
poverty, and where the price of the 


_fodging is from two-pence to six- 
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pence per night; and, if they have not 
money, their apparel is taken from 
them in lieu ; and, after they are thus 
plundered by the keepers of these 
receptacles, who are in general devoid 
of all sympathy, and callous to every 
humane feeling, they are turned out 
almost naked into the streets ; if, there- 
fore, a gratuitous shelter were afforded 
to these wretched houseless, it is evi- 
dent that good must be the ultimate 
result. 

It would be an endless task to enu- 
merate all the circumstances which 
may place persons in such a condition 
as might render them fit objects for 
reception into the proposed institution ; 
but it may be necessary to advert 
particularly to such persons as are 
discharged from hospitals and prisons. 
Amongst the former there are many 
cases which call imperatively for re- 
lief: I allude to those persons who, for 
the want of relations or friends, are 
discharged, and find themselves in the 
midst of the world destitute of money, 
friends, or home of any kind, at the 
same time exposed to the strongest 
temptations in order to find the means 
of procuring a lodging and subsistence 
till they are able to obtain some situa- 
tion, which, from their former good 
character, they are naturally led to 
expect. And with regard to females 
thus circumstanced, many are the 
artifices and temptations of the profli- 
gate to seduce them from the paths of 
virtne, and to plunge them into crime 
and guilt, which, under their existing 
destitution, they find themselves una- 
ble to resist. The first steps to vice 
are seldom voluntary; the destitute 
female does not become abandoned 
from choice; she contemplates the 
prospect before her with dismay and 
horror, and would gladly shun the 
hopeless misery which presents itself 
to her view; and therefore the feelings 
of humanity, as well as the laws of 
civilization, and the dictates of Chris- 
tianity, demand that the friendless 
female should not be suffered to rush 
into the courses of vice from necessity, 
to languish in misery, or expire in 
despair, for want of the kind hand of 
benevolence to uphold her. 

Hence, if a temporary asylum only 
were afforded to these objects for a 
few days, or weeks if necessary, they 
would be sheltered from danger and 
seduction, and be enabled to look for- 
ward with confidence to brighter 
prospects and more auspicious periods: 
their 
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their spirits, which before were languid 
and depressed, would be revived, and 
their best energies would be exerted in 
endeavouring to procure their liveli- 
hood in an honest and respectable 
manner. 

There are also many unfortunate 
persons acquitted at the sessions, or 
dismissed after examinations before 
the magistrates, who are turned adrift 
without shelter or resources. The 
innocent and the guilty are alike aban- 
doned to the world, and of necessity 
become vagrants and thieves. One 
object, therefore, of the proposed insti- 
titution, would be to find active em- 
ployment for persons of this class, or 
to see that they were conducted to 
their respective parishes. 

It may not be unnecessary to ob- 
serve, that the proposed institution 
might be the means of receiving, 
clothing, educating, and otherwise 
employing, vagrant and other children, 
who have no home or legal settle- 
ment. 

In taking a review of the situation 
of the London Workhouse and premises 
as aflording accommodation for the 
reception of the houseless poor, it ap- 
pears to me that there is sufficient 
room to make (at a trifling expense) 
suitable classifications for every de- 
scription of persons proposed to be 
received therein : 

1. Those who are in immediate want. 

z. Those sent from the hospitals, or 
discharged from service without notice. 

3. Those sent from the prisons. 

4. Those that may be sent by magis- 
trates as undeserving punishment by con- 
tinement in Bridewell or the House of 
Correction. 

5. Vagrant, deserted, and houseless, 
children. 

In order to carry into effect the ob- 
ject I have suggested, and to alter the 
present system and government of the 
London Workhouse, it may be requi- 
site to apply to the legislature for re- 
pealing the Act of the 13th and 14th of 
Charles the Second, chapter 12th, so 
far as regards the workhouse in Lon- 
don, and to grant other and more 
extensive powers; and in that case I 
would recommend particularly, in 
order to counteract the local prejudice 
-and apprehension of injury that might 
be excited in the parish where the 
institution might be established, that 
the same, together with such other 
places of a similar description as it 
‘might be found necessary to appoint in 
other parts of the metropolis, should 
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be made extra-paroclial; ahd, as I do 
not propose that such institutions 
shotld be held out as a permanent 
abode likely to induce objects to seek 
for reception therein with that view; 
but, on the contrary, as an asylum for 
a time only, until other employment 
can be found for the parties, or they 
can be removed to their respective 
parishes ; J think it would not be diffi- 
cult under the circumstances to procure 
from the legislature a power for the 
governors or managers to administer 
an oath to the paupers and indigent 
with regard to their places of settle- 
ment, which oath should be conclusive 
as relating to the institution; and the 
governors or managers should be em- 
powered to remove the pauper to his 
parish at the expense of the institution 
in the first instance, but to be after- 
wards repaid by the parish to which the 
pauper may properly belong; and, in 
order to prevent as much as possible 
any vagrant or pauper becoming a 
second time troublesome to the institu- 
tion, or obnoxious to the public, a 
register should be kept, in which should 
be entered the name and description 
of every person received into the insti- 
tution, and any particular circum- 
stance relating to them respectively, 
and the manner in which they have 
been disposed of, and describing the 
parish to which they have been re- 
moved. By this means the governors 
ormavagers would be enabled to as- 
certain whether the cause of the pau- 
per’s subsequent reception into the 
institution has arisen from the officers 
of the parish to which the vagrant or 
pauper may have been removed, not 
having properly carried into effect the 
Poor Laws of the country. 

With regard to thé government of 
this institution, I would earnestly re- 
commend that the same should be 
thrown open to the public ; and that, 
in addition to the Lord Mayor, the 
aldermen, or any given number of 
them, and any portion of the members 
of the Common Council as may be 
thought fit, any person contributing to 
a certain amount should be admitted a 
governor in the same manner as in the 
Royal Hospitals; and, as it is not my 
intention in suggesting this establish- 
ment in the least to interfere with any 
other charitable institution, or to throw 
any impediment in the way of the 
promoters and supporters of those in- 
stitutions, or to which their exertions, 
although they may come within the 

scope 
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scope of what I am anxious to em- 
brace, but rather to aid and assist those 
exertions, and to extend the means of 
accomplishing the object they are so 
desirous of effecting. 

With respect to the necessary funds, 
I am confident that the object of the 
institution need only be made known 
to excite such a feeling of benevolence 
in the public mind, as, in addition to 
the present London workhouse and its 
permanent revenues, sanctioned and 
supported by that wonted liberality on 
the part of the public which has ever 
been conspicuous in works of this na- 
ture, will fully answer every desired 
end, and can give no better proof than 
referring to the result of a recent occa- 
sion before alluded to in this address, 
when a call was made upon them for 
a temporary shelter only during an in- 
clement season for the destitute and 
houseless; and I cannot, I think, con- 
clude my address to you upon this sub- 
ject, better than by quoting the ex- 


pressions used by the governors of the 


London Workhouse in the account 
published by them in the year 1702: 
‘If the relieving and protecting the 
virtuous, and preventing habits of idle. 
ness, theft, debauchery, profaneness, 


and other immoralities, and sowing the 
seeds of industry, honesty, sobriety, 
piety, and virtue, in others, and the 
finding employment and preventing 
begging in the streets, be works ac- 
ceptable to God and man, and tend to 
the reformation, happiness, and wel- 
fare, of succeeding generations, it is 
hoped so great, so good, and excellent, 
undertakings, will receive suitable en- 
couragement, aid, and assistance.” 
—>—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE following document is official, 

and therefore needs no farther 
voucher; the only alteration I have 
made is the addition of the third 
column to assist in the comparative 
amounts; and I request its insertion as 
deserving, in my opinion, a more per- 
manent record, and more extensive 
circulation, than the temporary papers 
of the day can bestow. It was written 
at the time the circumstances took 
place; but, as the Committee. have 
only within these few days published 
their statement of the last receipts and 
payments, the account would have 
been incomplete without it. 
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BIRMINGHAM MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 
Paid 

Veur. Gross Receipts. Expenses. to the Hospital. 

£ 8s. d. £ s dd. & s. d. 
1778 800 0 0 seve i70 0 0 

Part paid to St. Paul’s 

Chapel. 
1784 1,325 0 0 622 0 O 703 0 O 
round ae : : 1,016 0 0 964 0 0 
1793 Theatre destroyed by fire— — : _ ging 

No Festival. has 
1796 2,044 0 0 1,147 0 O 897 0 0 
1799 6’ 9.544 0 0 1,074 0 0 1,470 0 0 
1802 3,820 17 0 1439 19 8 2,380 17 4 
1805 4,222 6 4 2,019 8 5 2,202 17 11 
1808 5,911 12 22 2,253 12 6% 3,257 19 8 
1811 6,680 2 9 3,050 12 9 3,629 10 0 
1814 7,124 12 0 4,012 16 10 3,111 15 2 
1817 8,746 6 9 4,449 15 11 4,296 10 10 
1820 9,483 4 7 4,481 13 8 5,001 10 11 
1823 11,151 9 9 5,308 17 $ 5,806 12 6 




















It thus is manifest, that to raise the 
amount of 5,806/. for the use of the 
hospital, an expense is incurred of no 
less than 5,308/.; and the sum pro- 
rasa from the thirteen festivals since 

cir commencement, is—Receipts, 
66,562/. 11s. 43d.—Expenses, 31,8892 
523. 4$d.—Profit, 34,680/. 9s. leaving 

rely 1,400. excess beyond one half 


of the total receipts. And, if to these 
we add the incidental and contingent 
expenses, I have no doubt that nearly, 
if not altogether, 40,000/. is expended, 
to produce the 5,806l. for the charity. 
These are the expenses of preparation 
and travelling, of board and lodgings, 
of new and elegant attire for the ladies, 
besides the purchases made for pre- 
sents 
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sents or otherwise, in consequence of 
the opportunities afforded, and the 
hilarity excited, by such a general 
display of magnificence and joy. Orif 
we take the amount at 30,000/. I 
speak with confidence of being then 
within compass; and thus, for every 
pound in charity, we spend five in 
extravagant profusion, and “lay the 
flattering unction to our souls,” that, 
together with national splendour and 
opulence, we are equally improving in 
national sympathy and benevolence. 
To the eye of the calm observer, it pre- 
sents, however, a different aspect; and, 
cynical as it may appear, I shall ven- 
ture to expose myself to the imputation 
by a few remarks of a contrary ten- 
dency. 

Where then is this delirium to siop? 
The efforts of the managing committee, 
and other friends to the cause, have 
been gratuitous, long continued, and 
indefatigable; what has met the pub- 
lic eye is sufficient to prove their 
great and praiseworthy exertions; 
besides the labours of which the pub- 
lic must, from necessity, be unac- 
quainted. From the commencement 
of the plan, the trouble, the expenses, 
and the charge for admission, have 
been steadily on the increase ; and the 
feverish excitement has, at each suc- 
ceeding period, appeared to be wound 
up to its utmost capabilities. All 
other public and patriotic claims must, 
for the time, give place to this para- 
mount duty; and the infatuation bears 
down, in too many instances, every 
principle of individual prudence, ho- 
nour, and integrity. It is now disco- 
vered, that no advance in the price of 
admission can prevent such an influx 
of applications, that our churches and 
theatres are deficient in the requisite 
size; and, before the next triennial 
meeting, it is in contemplation to en- 
large one of the present churches, or 
to erect a new one for the purpose, 
—thus anticipating an expense from 
5,000 to 20,000/. as the case may be. 

If this be not an unnatural and per- 
nicious state of public feeling, baneful 
in a high degree to the general happi- 
ness of the community, then the best 
maxims of morality, philosophy, and 
religion, are all a mere farce; then 
luxury, and all its inseparable vices, 
should be rapturously welcomed; and 
then all the wholesome restraints of 
prudence, economy, virtue, and patri- 
otism, should be banished from our 
creeds, and from our bosoms. The 

1 
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tinsel pageantry of fashionable life, 
always encroaching on the public 
mind, is making the same rapid ad- 
vances throughout the whole mass of 
society as our musical festivals exhibit 
wherever they are undertaken All 
ranks and conditions emulating their 
more wealthy competitors; their sole 
ambition and delight consisting in the 
display of a gorgeous and dazzling ap- 
pearance, to hide the deformity of their 
venality or insignificance. Witness 
the increasing splendour of all our wa- 
tering places,—the incalculable num- 
ber of public and private carriages,— 
the prodigality of our public feasts,— 
the din of music issuing from almost 
every house one passes,—with the 
swarm of dandies, each mounted on 
his “bit of blood,” and capering to 
the annoyance of the humble pedestri- 
ans. ‘Time has been when the old 
scale of morals had some influence on 
society. Iremember being told in my 
youth, from the lips of parental tender- 
ness, and even sometimes from the 
pulpit, that the only way to ensure 
happiness was to reduce our wants, 
and to cultivate that equanimity of 
mind that should prefer the substantial 
enjoyments of domestic retirement to 
the gorgeous trappings of ambitio. .nd 
folly. That the satisfactions of con- 
scious integrity were infinitely superior 
to the empty applause and admiration 
of a giddy and deluded multitude ; 
and that the maxims which were best 
for an individual to pursue, were 
equally applicable to society at large 
in all its possible combinations and 
numbers. But see now the artificial 
and excessive stimulants employed to 
pervert this sober order of things 
through every stage of society as con- 
nected with private hfe, to the sacri- 
fice of every generous and noble prin- 
ciple and feeling of the heart. 

Nor is it possible to avoid notieing 
the contrast exhibited on the grand 
political drama of our public affairs, 
By a return made from the Insolvent 
Debtor’s Court to a select committee of 
the House of Commons, May, 1822, it 
appeared that the whole number of 
persons discharged under the Act, was 
15,249,—-the gross amount of their 
debts was 10,979,943/. 2s. 9id.—the 
gross amount of their property got in 
by the assignees, 60,084/. 1s. 2jd. 
making not five farthings in the pound, 
The Act was passed in the Ist year of 
George 1V.1820. ‘The only inferences 


which can be drawn from this glaring 
fact, 
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fact, are, either that the means of sub- 
gistence in the mercantile and manu- 
facturing parts of the population are 
very difficult to procure, or that dissi- 
pation has attained a demoralizing 
and fatal ascendancy which cannot be 
too strongly reprobated and exposed, 
or that they are both united to pro- 
duce one general scene of national 
degradation and misery. The fluctua- 
tions in the distresses and comforts of 
the poor are now, and have for some 
time been, considerably in their fa- 
vour; but look to Ireland for that per- 
manent misery that must inevitably 
follow our artificial and preposterous 
arrangements. From the report of the 
select committee, ordered July 16, 
1823, we learn, that the districts In 
which the distress was found most 
urgent, were equal in extent to half 
the superficial extent of all Ireland, 
and that considerably more than one 
half of the entire population of these 
districts depended upon charity for 
their support. Among other curious 
and extraordinary discoveries by the 
commissioners, they found that the 
population could be made to subsist 
upon ‘something less than one penny 
per head per day ;” and that even this 
inhuman allowance could not be pro- 
cured by the sufferers themselves, but 
must be supplied by English bounty! 
though potatoes were then selling, in 
the county of Cork, on the testimony of 
Sir James Anderson, at the rate of 
seven pounds for one halfpenny. In 
many districts labour was eagerly 
offered for two-pence a-day from a 
population well worthy of a better 
fate. Ardent, submissive, and grate- 
ful for the smallest attentions of their 
benefactors, but driven to desperation 
from the absolute want of the neces- 
saries of life. All the evidence bear- 
ing ample and willing testimony to the 
good disposition of the people, all pre- 
ferring the wages of labour to chari- 
table dependance. 

How is it possible the public should 
remain Satisfied, and express no de- 
testation of the unfeeling monopoly of 
the bounties of nature, that first creates 
the distress, and then insults the help- 
less sufferers? With by far the rich- 
est church-establishment in the world, 
the most inflexible and unaccommo- 
dating in its demands, and the most 
unjast because of its partialities; this 
he mere d with by far the greatest 

public misery that despotism 
nd cruelty can any where else exhi- 
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bit. And yet ours is a land of civiliza- 
tion and christianity,—of compliment- 
ary adulation,—of enlightened days 
and happy prospects,—of missionary 
zeal and heart-throbbing anxiety for 
the everlasting welfare of the untu- 


tored pagans, Millions of Bibles are 
scattered in every portion of the habi- 
table globe, which, if read at home, 
would teach some precepts which have 
never flashed upon the conviction of 
their ardent circulators, who continue 
to revel in all the luxurious refine- 
ments of modern hanghtiness and in- 
sensibility.—“ Sell all that thou hast, 
and give to the poor;” ‘‘ Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so unto them;” 
‘* How hardly shall a rich man enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.” These 
commands or admonitions, however 
incredible it may appear, are really to 
be found in that book, which, though it 
may be thrust upon the consciences of 
the poor, has so little influence upon 
those who are so much its pretended 
advocates and admirers. 

Will it be said that these things are 
entirely out of our reach, and that no 
personal sacrifices we, as individuals, 
could make, could be rendered availa- 
ble towards removing the cause of the 
distress; and that, therefore, it is 
visionary and absurd to expect from 
human nature, what humanity itself 
will not call upon us to perform? But 
is no distress or folly to rouse our 
feelings but what comes immediately 
home to ourselves? Is no considera- 
tion to be given when the gangrene 
has already fixed itself in one of our 
own extremities; or shall the individual 
continue his fantastic vagaries because 
a mortification has only threatened to 
selze upon his frame? Is it possible 
we can avoid the contagion,—or is no 
sympathy due to our political kindred? 
It, indeed, all our time and all our 
efforts are to be spent in frivolous or 
unproductive amusements, then, cer- 
tainly, we can have none to spare for 
duty ; and, after witnessing with indif- 
ference the attacks of calamity and 
Oppression upon our distant brethren, 
we must eventually submit to the same 
inflictions ourselves. 

_As one lamentable proof of the inor- 
dinate and selfish encroachments of 
wealth and authority over the comforts 
of the great mass of the community, 
may be adduced the glaring fact, that, 
while dissipation and extravagance in 
the higher classes are sporting their 
mad 
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mad career with unbounded indul. 
gence; every means that can be de- 
vised are employed to curtail the few 
remaining enjoyments of the poor. 
An imaginary superiority in some of 
our theatrical performers, shall en- 
sure them public favour and princely 
emolument; while others, equally de- 
serving in what may be thought an in- 
ferior accomplishment, shall be dis- 
countenanced, or even punished, for 
their efforts. About the same time 
that Madame Catalani was making her 
Birmingham engagement for (I know 
not what) perhaps 300/. to 600/. for 
her week’s performance, the London 
papers inform us that some of the 
rope-dancing or horsemanship per- 
formers at Stepney-fair were com- 
mitted to the labour of the tread-mill 
as vagrants and sturdy beggars! Can 
any abuse of justice or common-sense 
gobeyondthis? As if the gratification 
of the eye was not as intellectual as 
that of the ear,—or, as if the only mea- 
sure of enjoyment should consist in the 
price at which a bloated and unfeeling 
aristocracy should rate it. 

Several attempts were made about 
the same time, or previously, in the 
town and neighbourhood, to interest 
the inhabitants in behalf of ill-fated 
Spain; but they all proved abortive. 
It was admitted, that the almost una- 
nimous sympathy of Englishmen was 
on the constitutional side,—but all 
would not do. Fashion had not given 
her bewitching sanction to the mea- 
sure; and freedom was suffered to lan- 
guish and expire, while the hollow 
crocodile neutrality of our administra- 
tion had lulled the people into a state 
of perfect apathy or delusion. Never, 
in the history of the world, has a case 
more strikingly exemplified the accu- 
racy of the old adage,—‘ He who is 
not for us is against us.” A provin- 
cial town, or neighbourhood, shall raise 
30,000/. in one week for amusement, 
and the United Kingdom but 20,0002. 


for a cause in which the interest of 


the whole human race is involved, 
past the reach of the most penetrating 
conception. I repeat ‘for amuse- 
ment,” for, if charity had been the 
motive, why not canvass the neigh- 
bourhood for donations; and, after 
raising the 5,806/. for tie hospital, a 
handsome overplus might have been 
applied for the encouragement of Spa- 
nish patriotism, and the neighbourhood 
would then have been exonerated from 
the merited reproach— 
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‘¢ And the devil was pleas’d, for his darling 
vice 

[s the pride that apes humility.” 

I have no wish to cramp the innocent 
or rational enjoyments of life. Good- 
ness knows what a load of evils, 
chiefly of our own infliction, we haye 
perpetually to contend with; but let us 
not reproach a bountiful Previdence 
with having fixed us in a “ howling 
wilderness,” when it depends so much 
upon ourselves to render it a *‘ bloom- 
ing paradise.” 

But I must ever contend, that the 
best gratifications of the heart are 
those which flow from the sources of 
sympathy and benevolence; and that, 
if public amusements, instead of being 
so shamefully monopolized as they now 
are by the opulent, were more gene- 
rally encouraged, and diffused through 
the various grades of society, we need 
not be brooding in discontent over the 
forms of our national government; 
but a suurce of felicity would be ob- 
tained, of which we at present have no 
adequate conception. ‘ Let me write 
all the ballads, and I care not who 
makes the laws,” is an expression 
often quoted, though not sufficiently 
valued, and came from one who was 
well acquainted with human nature, 
‘The French, with ail their fooleries and 
want of principle, have preceded us in 
this grand and eflective spring to pub- 
lic conduct and to public harmony. 
Their government, despotic and imbe- 
cile as it is, has still penetration 
enough to perceive, that public opinion 
is more easily ensured by the appear- 
ance of kinduess than by cvercion. 
Their religious processions and pagean- 
tries are enjoyed equally by all ranks ; 
and their national museums, galleries, 
gardens, &c. are open to the free ad- 
mission of every individual without 
distinction. What a contrast do we 
present, withall our boasted superiority, 
—and is it not high time the reproach 
was cancelled ? 

As a suitable close to our week’s 
carnival, Mr. Sadler ascended with his 
balloon, in company with Mr. James 
Busby,a young and respectable trades- 
man of the town; and surely, in the 
judgment and feeling of philanthropy, 
the scene then exhibited infinitely 
surpassed all the bustle, ‘‘ the pomp 
and circumstance,” of the preceding 
display. One hundred thousand hu- 
man beings, so placed by the charac- 
ter of the spot as that the greater part 
might be included in one extensive 
gaze, 
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aze; every countenance — beaming 
eth Anas ie heart cherishing the 
most fervent wishes for the safety of 
the adventurers,—all party-feeling for- 
got,—all private grievances sus pended, 
—and a temporary glow of intense de- 
light equally shared by high and low, 
master and servant, old and young, 
uneducated and refined, without any 
mixture of alloy or unworthy senti- 
ment.—These are scenes of which the 
lover of his species would gladly anti- 
cipate the repetition. The best bles- 
sings of life are distributed by a boun- 
tiful Providence with no sparing hand ; 
the cheap and simple comforts ought to 
be accessible to all, and so they would 
be, were the affluent alive to their own 
best feelings and interest. Instead of 
keeping the apple of discord always 
displayed to invite contention, how 
easily might a grateful multitude be 
brought to idolize the friendly hand 
that should be raised for their protec- 
tion and happiness! Supposing our 
musical treat to have cost each indivi- 
dual two pounds on the average; in 
the other case, the contribution of a 
single halfpenny from every spectator 
would have amply remunerated the 
aeronaut for his expenses and _ his 
risk. 

This brings me to one of the prin- 
cipal objects I have in view in pre- 
senting this address to the public. We 
all recollect the unbounded munifi- 
cence of some of our countrymen; our 
Webbs, our Reynolds, and many 
others; and we are called upon, by 
every newspaper which falls into our 
hands, to admire (or shall I say to 
pity?) the profusion displayed in the 
more than Asiatic splendor of Carlton 
House and Fonthill Abbey. While 
hundreds of thousands are squandered 
in a way at least problematical, as re- 
gards the public welfare, I wish to beg 
a single hundred, or even fifty, for a 
great, and I think indisputable, na- 
tional good; and, whimsical or pre- 
sumptuous as the request may appear, 
J do not despair of being gratified by 
the success of the application. 

_ Taking, then, the whole mass of so- 
ciety, without a wish to change any 
of its present institutions, and consi- 
dering every individual as naturally 
entitled to a certain portion of enjoy- 
ment and relaxation suitable to his 
station, I want an offer to be made by 
some generous soul of a premium to 
ey who shall prepare the best 
practical essay on Public Amusements, 
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which, without entering into wild and 
visionary speculations, may have some 
influence on the affluent to devote a 
part of the means which society has 
placed at their disposal, in endeavour- 
ing to diffuse a more general feeling of 
content and happiness through those 
ranks which are not so far favoured, 
While, on the other hand, the latter, 
always proud of the notice of their 
superiors, may at once be encouraged 
to habits of prudence and economy, 
under the direction of their friends, 
and indulge those sentiments of grate- 
ful respect which are the strongest 
links of subordination; and thus mu- 
tual goodwill and harmony be esta. 
blished through every rank and station 
of human life. I need say no more: 
the hint may not be lost, though com- 
plete success may not follow. 

June 28. J. Luckcock. 

—_—= 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

ACCOUNT of @ PROMENADE near GUIS- 

BOROUGH, in the NORTH RIDING of 

YORKSHIRE. 


Marke Gisborough’s gay scite, where Nature seems 
so nice, 

Asin the same shee makes a second Paradise, 

Whose soyl imbroydered is with so rare sundry 
flowers, 

Her large okes so long greene as summer there her 
bowers 

Had set up ail the yeare, her ayre for heath refin’d, 

Her earth with allome veines most richly intermin’d. 

Poly-Olbion, part2. p. 146. 


Queen is the description of Guisbo- 
bY rough given by Drayton, in his 
“Catalogue of the Wonders of the 
North Riding.” I arose about six in 
the morning of one of the finest daysin 
June, in order to+take a stroll before 
breakfast amongst the woods, hills, and 
valleys, of this most delightful country. 
The first object that attracted my 
attention, after passing through the 
church-yard at the east end of the 
town, was the ruins of the once mag- 
nificent Priory of Guisborough, which 
Is One of the finest specimens of mo- 
nastic remains in England. The Priory 
was founded by Robert de Bries, who 
came over with the Conqueror; and 
some idea may be formed of its extent, 
from a manuscript in the Cottonian 
Library, wherein it is said, “that the 
prior kept a most sumptuous house, 
insowuch that the town, consisting of 
900 householders, had no lands, but 
lived on the abbey.” The east end is 
all that remains, consisting principally 
of one large arch, which served as 2 
window. 

After contemplating this majestic 
ruin for some time, I proceeded on my 


route, 
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route, by the common foot-path, across 
a grass-field, on one side of which is a 
large sheet of water; after passing 
through a plantation of larches, oaks, 
&e. 1 again entered the fields. The 
view on both sides was for some time 
rathercircumscribed, but very pleasing. 
On one side it is bounded by a high 
ridge of hills, bordered nearly to the 
summit by plantations of forest-trees ; 
and on the other is a hall and pleasure- 
grounds, belonging to Robert Chaloner, 
esq. M.P. After walking about half a 
mile this way, I came again to the high 
road, from whence a coach-road leads 
to a mineral spring, which has lately 
been discovered. 

By this road I proceeded through a 
wood, which, for its romantic and 
picturesque scencry, is not surpassed 
by any in England: for some distance 
the road winds along the side of a hill, 
that on one side is nearly perpendi- 
cular; near its foot is heard the mur- 
muring of a rivulet, which at intervals 
is seen glittering through the trees. 
The road is composed of alum-shell, 
that, in the process of extracting the 
alum, is changed from a dul! black to 
a light red ; the walks in gardens and 
pleasure-grounds in this neighbour- 
hood are in gencral made of it, and, 
contrasted with the surrounding turf, 
it has a very pretty effect. 

In a short time the view on this road 
became inexpressibly beautiful: before 
me was a plantation of young larches; 
the hills majestically rising on the 
right, covered with lofty oaks, syca- 
mores, ash, &c.; and at a distance is 
seen enormous mountains of red shale, 
lifting their heads above the trees; 
whilst, more to the left, the towering 
alum rocks, rising still higher, gave to 
the whole scene a grandeur and subli- 
mity inexpressible. After admiring 
this beautiful scene, I proceeded along 
the road, which leads in a serpentine 
direction amongst the trees, sometimes 
quite shaded, at others open and airy. 
in many places on both sides of the 
road honeysuckles, now in flower, 
are seen climbing up the hazel-bushes. 
In several parts of the wood, and by 
the sides of the rivulet, are great num- 
bers of breams, now in flower, which 
have a very pleasing appearance. 

The Spa is situated in a solitary 
part of the wood, close by the side of 
the rivulet, which runs between two 
alum-rocks; at the foot of one of these 
rocks the spring issues out: large trees 
hang from the top of the rocks, which 
MontHLy Mag. No. 399, 
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give the place a very Sombre appear- 
ance. An analysis has been made of 
the water of this spring by Mr. Farra- 
day, of London, and likewise by a 
scientific gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood; the resultsof both of which were 
nearly the saine. The expeiiment of 
the latter gentleman, in one gallon of 
water, gave the following contents :— 


Sulphate of Soda--+----+--+-O'84grains, 








Muriate of Soda «ceessee+ +530 
Carbonate of Soda «-+-+++++@-80 
Siliclaecescceccce eovseser( DP 
Carbonate of Lime --.-++--5'S0 
Masuesia «+++1°04 

- Jrom oe. oee (39 

Aluumindee cere ce seeeeevees 20 


9s'25 grains, 


I have been credibly informed, that 
many remarkable cures have been 
performed in the neighbourhood by 
drinking this water, particularly in 
gravel, rheumatic, or bilions com- 
plaints. ‘The taste of the water resem- 
bles that at Harrogate, and the smell 
is like that of a dirty gun-barrel. 
After I had drank two or three glasses, 
I crossed the rivulet, and ascended 
one of the high bills of shale, along the 
sides of which a road has been cut, 2 
or 300 yards in length ; in some parts 
of which it is like walking on the brink 
of a precipice, as two persons cannot 
walk abreast ; aud, if any one should 
unfortunately fall over, he would Inc- 
vitably be dashed to atoms; immedi- 
ately below is the rivulet, and on the 
other side is another shale-hill, higher 
and more steep than that on which the 
road is cut: it has altogether an aw- 
fully romantic effect. When TI had got 
near to the end of this road, I de- 
scended in a place where it was not so 
steep, crossed the rivulet, ascended the 
hills on the other side, and made the 
best of my way over mountains of 
shale, rubbish, &c. till } reached the 
top of another alum-rock, from 
whence I had a noble view of the sur- 
rounding country for several miles, 
On one side 1 could see the ocean; 
likewise the River Tes, which about 
seven miles from here flows into the 
sea. Every way the prospect was de- 
lightful: scarcely in any part of Eng- 
land is there a greater variety of hill 
and dale, woods, rocks, and valleys, 
than in this neighbourhood, Camden, 
speaking of Guisborough, says, “it is 
really a beautiful place, and resembles 
Puteoli, in Italy, but exceeds it in 
healthiness.” 
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It was in Guisborough that alum 
was first manufactured in England ; 
and the following is a correct account 
of its introduction into this coun- 
try. Sir Thomas Chaloner, in his tra- 
vels on the continent, visited the 
Pope’s alum-works in Italy, and, hav- 
ing ascertained that alum might be 
obtained on his own estate at Guisbo- 
rough, he engaged some of the Pope’s 
workmen to accompany him to Eng- 
land, and for that purpose he conveyed 
them on-board a vessel in large casks. 
W ith the assistance of these workmen, 
he began an alum-work in Belman- 
bank, near Guisborough, which was 
the first in Great Britain. The manu- 
facture at Belman-bank began about 
1595, or soon after, and was carried 
on there for about fifteen years, and 
then removed to another rock at some 
distance, which afterwards was also 
abandoned. The works were begun 
in another place in 1766, and finally 
laid down about nineteen years ago. 

— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

OUR correspondent, Dr. Forster, 

has noticed in the Meteorological 
Report, (in your Magazine for June 
last, page 459,) that “the primroses 
and polyanthuses are numerously de- 
stroyed by some hitherto undiscovered 
animal, which bites them clean off, just 
below the calyx.” ‘This circumstance 
having attracted my notice for the first 
time this season, I was induced to pay 
attention to the subject, and discovered 
the sparrows in the act of destroying 
the flowers of the polyanthus as above 
described. Finding the mutilated 
flowers in many instances torn from 
the calyx, I was led to suppose that the 
germen at the base of the petal was 
sought for by the sparrows as food; 
but, as some of the flowers were unin- 
jured, perhaps the supposition was 
incorrect. 

I have only to remark, that the 
sparrows have been more mischievous 
this season in the gardens in my 
neighbourhood than on former ocea- 
sions. May not this be attributed to a 
scarcity of some peculiar food on 


which they subsist? J.H. E. 
Portsea; June 18. 
—< 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 


_ readiaess with which you 
admit any communication rela- 


tive to the useful arts, encourages me 


to submit to the public, through the 
medium of your valuable miscellany, 
the following mode of constructing 
bridges. The plan, although not in 
every particular different from those 
existing, may be deemed sufficiently 
so to justify insertion. 






































Supposing abutments to be placed 
100 or 120 feet asunder, let A repre- 
sent massive Chains, properly secured 
on each, and rendered as tight as ma- 
chinery and the material will admit of; 
over these are placed cross irons of the 
necessary form to sustain the road. As 
it is probable the chains may in some 
measure belly, let B represent side- 
pieces connected, for the purpose of 
enclosing sufficient earth, rubbish, &c. 
to render the roadway horizontal, 
which, with the balustrade, will com- 
plete the structure. A thin iron facing, 
in the furm of an arch, will consider- 
ably improve the general appearance, 
and render it similar to that of a light 
and elegant stone bridge. 

When compared with the suspen- 
sion bridges erecting, the principal 
advantages appear to consist in an 
abridgment of the quantity of material, 
(there being no necessity to raise the 
abutments higher than the roadway, 
and perpendicular suspending chains 
being dispensed with.) and a decided 
superiority of appearance, besides the 
consequent saving in Jabour. 

The contraction and expansion of 
the iron will cause little or no inconve- 
nicnce; the only alteration in either 
case will be a trifling disarrangement 
of the road, (even this is improbable,) 
which, by being M‘Adamised, will be 
scarcely perceptible. 

Che idea suggested itself prior to 
the knowledge of the existence of sus- 
pension-bridges, an inspection of which 
induced me to abandon for the time 
the intention of troubling you with the 
present communication, onthe ground 
of its similarity. On re-considering 
the 
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the subject, however, I am inclined to 
think the points of difference may in 
some situations be advantageously 
adopted: its admission will, therefore, 
greatly oblige, W. HANWELL. 
Woolwich ; Jan. 26, 1824. 
—<e— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
DANISH TRADITIONS and SUPERSTITIONS. 


Balder’s Hill. 

OT far from the village of Tune, 

in the district of Roskilde, is the 
mountain in which Balder is reported 
to have been buried. Saxo asserts, 
that once when several countrymen, 
under the guidance of a professor of 
the black art, went to this hill for the 
purpose of digging up a treasure, it 
seemed to them, when most busied at 
the work, that a foaming flood, with 
much noise, was precipitating itself 
down from the tep of the hill ; where- 
upon, in the greatest terror, they cast 
away their spades, and each sought 
for safety in flight. 

Hanelierg. 

In the parish of East Lygum, in 
Slesvig, is a height called Hanebierg, 
and not far from it is a fairy-moss. A 
young peasant once lay down upon 
this moss, and slept so long, that he 
awoke very late at night, when he 
heard around him the most enchanting 
music, and, looking up, he perceived 
two fairy maidens, who skipped and 
danced about, and asked him, in the 
mean time, several questions, in order 
to make him speak ; but he knew well 
that there would be danger in doing 
so, and was silent. ‘Then, suddenly 
changing their manner, they sung in 
menacing tones:— 


This instant rise, and speak to us, 
Thou young and handsome swain, 
Or we with knives thy breast wiil rip, 

And cut thy heart in twain. 


He was much terrified when he heard 
this, and was just going to speak ; but 
a cock at that moment crowed from 
the top of the neighbouring hill, and 
the fairies immediately vanished ; from 
which circumstance the hill is called 
Hanebierg (Cock’s hill). 

The Seals. 

It is a common belief in Ferroe, 
that the seal every ninth night casts off 
its skin, assumes a human shape, and 
dances and amuses itself after the hu- 
man fashion, until it resumes its skin, 
and becomes asealagain. It chanced 
once that a man passed by while this 
was taking place, and when he saw 
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the skin, he took it up, and hid it. 
When the seal, who was a female, 
could not find her skin to creep into, 
she was obliged to continue in her 
human shape; and, as she was comely 
to Jook at, the same man made her his 
wife, had several children by her, and 
lived with her very comfortably. But, 
after the lapse of a long time, the wo- 
man found her concealed skin, and 
could do then nothing less than creep 
into it, and become a seal again. 

Holy cross Church. 

Directly over against the pulpit of 
Onsbergh Church, in Samsoe, is a ta- 
ble, on which is fastened a crucifix, 
with the following inscription :—*‘ This 
vilded crucifix was found tied round 
the neck of a drowned man, who came 
floating to the shore near Isle Mode, 
in the parish of Tranbiorn. When the 
people wished to convey the body to 
the church-yard, four horses could not 
stir the cart in which it was placed, 
nor could they draw the same body to 
Kolbye Church. But, when they turn- 
ed towards Onsbergh Church, two 
horses easily dragged it there. It was 
buried on the eastern side of this 
church, which takes its name from the 
said gilded cross, being called at this 
time Hellig-kors Kirke (Holy-cross 
Church), 1596.” 

The Shopkeeper of Aalborg. 

Once when a raging fire broke out in. 
the town of Aalborg, and the flames 
had just seized the warehouse of a 
shopkeeper, so that his whole property 
was on the point of being consumed, 
he snatched his weights and measures 
from the counter, and, with these in 
his hand, he hurried into the middle of 
the street, crying, ‘‘In case, O God! 
I have ever with weight and measure 
robbed and cheated any one, then let 
the fire consume my house; but, if I 
have always acted with probity and 
integrity, preserve then my goods and 
dwelling.” And no sooner had he said 
this than the fire died away, and his 
house escaped. He caused this inscrip- 
tion to be placed over his door, “‘ I was 
on the brink of a precipice, but I did not 
fail down. Anno 1663, d.11 Augusti.” 

Tordenshiold’s Grave. 

In that part of the church-wall of 
Holm which looks towards the sea, 
close by the grave of Tordenskiold, is 
a stone that will not keep fast in the 
wall, but is every now and then falling 
out. ‘That is Tordenskiold,” says 
the peasant; “‘ who is coming again to 


thresh the Swedes.” 
Norvig 










Norvig Church. 

A boor of Norvig, in Oddsherred, 
had a great desire to see what was 
passing in the chureh at midnight. He 
therefore crept slyly mn, and seated 
himself in one of the pews. He re- 
mained there till it was deep night, 
when the church was suddenly illumi- 
nated; he then heard the doors open, 
and, in mediately after, he saw four 
tall steel-clad men walk in, bearing on 
their shoulders a coffin. ‘They halted 
in the middle of the aisle, raised the 
flaz-stones, and depesited the coffin 
beneath. After all this was done, they 
went away. 

There is no doubt that the famous 
Mark Stig was secretly buried by his 
followers somewhere in North Zea- 
land; and Pantoppidan remarks, in 
his ‘*Marmora Danica,” that many 
think be was buried in this church. 

The Dragon of Aalborg. 

‘I'wo miles from Aalborg lie several 
hillocks, which are called Ostbierg 
Bakker. Among these, very many 
years ago, a dragon bad bis nest, and 
by his rapacity caused a great dearth 
in the neighbourhood. ‘Thither came 
a fyan who knew how to deal with such 
reptiles, and he promised to destroy 
the dragon. He tirst caused a great 
wood pilf to be raised, and, when this 
was sct fire to, he mounted a powerful 
horse, and rode past the dragon’s nest. 
The dragon followed him wherever he 
went, and they came in this manner at 
length to the blazing pile. The man 
immediately leapt his horse over the 
pile, and the dragon crept after him 
completely through the flames. He 
made the leap a second time; and a 
second time the dragon crawled after 
him: aad when he had rede seven 
times, unscorched and unhurt, over 
the pile, the dragon, in attempting to 
creep through it the seventh time, was 
entirely consumed. 

The Mountain Imps. 

In Kund-hill, near the plain of Thyr- 
sting, lives an elf, who has several 
children. When the sunis gone down, 
they are frequently seen, with much 
noise and laughter, to creep up to the 
summit, and then let themselves roll 
down one after another. They conti- 
nue their sport till late at night. 

_ King Waldemar’s Chase. 

King Waldemar loved Tovelill, a 
lady of Ryggen; and he was so strongly 
afflicted when she died, that he would 
not forsake her body, but caused it to 


»be carried along with him wherever 
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he went. This became very disagree- 
able to all those who were about the 
king, am! on that account a courtier, 
profiting by a favourable opportunity, 
examined the body, in order to disco- 
ver what it was that bound the king to 
it with so powerful an attachment. He 
at last perceived on her finger a magic 
ring, which her mother had given her 
in order to secure the king’s love. The 
courtier took the ring, and imme- 
diately the king’s infatuation towards 
the body disappeared, and he allowed 
it to be interred. But mark the con- 
sequence: all the king’s love was 
transferred to the courtier, who was 
now in possession of the ring; so that 
he granted him every thing he asked 
for, and would scarcely trust him from 
his sight; which constraint at last be- 
came irksome to the youth, and, as he 
knew what was the cause of it, he 
dropped the ring into a pond, as he one 
day rode through the grove of Gurra, 
From that moment the king began to 
find himself better in this particular 
grove than in any other place; he 
caused the Castle of Gurra to be built, 
and hunted night and day in the wood. 
He was frequently heard to say, that 
God might keep heaven to himself, if 
he were only permitted to hunt in 
Gurra; and, after his death, God pu- 
nished him by fulfilling his wish. 

He now rides every night from 
Burra to Gurra, and is through the 
whole district known by the name of 
the Flying Huntsman, When he ap- 
proaches, one hears, first a_ horrid 
howling, bellowing,and whip-cracking, 
in the air, and then every person ought 
to turn out of the path, and conceal 
himself behind the trees. Then comes 
the whole route. Foremost of all run 
the coal-black dogs, snuffing — the 
ground, and with long glowing tongues 
lolling from their throats. ‘Then ap- 
pears “ Wolmar,” seated upon his 
white horse, and generally carrying 
his head under his left arm. When he 
meets any body, especially if it hap- 
pens to be an old man, he commands 
him to hold his dogs, and sometimes 
leaves him standing with the hounds 
for many hours, or, at other times, he 
will presently afterwards fire a shot, 
and, when the hounds hear that, they 
burst their bands, and scamper off. 
When he goes away in this manner, 
the gates are heard slamming-too after 
him ; and in many places, where there 
Is a straight passage through a house, 
he gallops in at the one and out of the 
other 
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other door, and no bolts are so heavy 
that they do not spring back at his ap- 
proach. He frequently rides through 
fbszaard, in Oddsherred ; and there is 
in Roskilde a house where the doors 
are now always left standing open 
during the night; for, previously to 
that, he frequently broke the locks to 
pieces. In certain places, it frequently 
happens that he takes his course over 
the house, and in the neighbourhood 
of Herlufsholm there is a cottage 
whose roof is in the middle consider- 
ably sunk, because he has passed over 
it. Im North Zealand he has another 
Gurra, in which stand some ruins, 
which are called Waldemar’s Castle. 
It is here customary for the old women, 
on the eve of St. John’s day, to station 
themselves in the paths, and to open 
the gates for him. Half a mile from 
Gurra lies Wolmar’s height, surround- 
ed by water. According io tradition, 
six black monks, mumbling psalms, 
pass slowly every midnight across the 
island. Between Soellerood and Noe- 
rum, he hunts with bis hounds and 
horses along a road which takes its 
name from him. 

When he has thus made a circuit, 
he reposes himself by turns in all the 
princely residences scattered through 
the country. He takes particular 
pleasure in stopping at Valloe-burgh, 
where there is a chamber appropriated 
to hin, in which stand two beds; in 
the same apartment are likewise two 
strong chests, which, being once open- 

ed, were found to be filled with small 
am pieces of leather, “ for better 
money there was not in King Walde- 
mar’sdays.” <A subterranean passage 
connects Valloe-burgh with ‘Tallose- 
gaard, in the bailiwick of Holbeck: 
here he likewise has a sleeping-room, 
and maidens and people, dressed. in 
the fashion of the times when he lived, 
are frequently seen making the beds. 
A countryman, who would not believe 
that the king came by night to this 
place, had the audacity to keep watch 
there; but, about midnight, the spec- 
tre-monarch entered, saluted him ina 
friendly manner, and said, “ I will re- 
ward you for this kind visit,” and at 
the same time chucked him a gold 
coin; but, when the fellow caught at 
it, it burnt a round hole through bis 


hand, and fell to the ground a fiery 
coal. We may easily judge what he 


suffered from this fiendish gift. But 
it frequently happens, that when old 
men or women have for many hours 
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held the phantom’s hounds, he casts 
something to them, which looks like 
a coal, and is therefore generally 
disregarded; but, if it be picked up 
and examined, it is found to consist 
of the purest gold. 

The following is one of this remark- 
able personages adventures :— 


Late at eve they were toiling on Harribee 
bank, 
For in harvest men ne’er should be idle, 
Towards them rode Waldemar, meagre 
and lank, 
And he linger'd, and drew up bis bridle. 


** Success to your labour, and have ye to- 
night 
Seen any: thing pass ye while reaping ?” 
“ Yes, yes,” said a peasant, *‘ I saw some- 
thing white 
Just now through the 
creeping.” 


“Which way did it go?’— 
thought to the beach.” 
Then off went Waldemar bounding ; 
A few moments after they heard a faint 
screech, 
And the horn of the hunter resounding. 


corn-stubble 


“Why, me- 


Then back came he, laughing in horrible 
tone, 

And the blood in their veins ran the 

colder, 
When they saw that a fresh-slaughter’d 
mermaid was thrown 

Athwart his proud barb’s 

shoulder. 
Said he, “I have chas’d her for seven- 
score years, 

As she landed to drink at the fountains. 
No more did he deign to their terrified 

ears, 

But gallop’d away to the mountains. 

The Sunken Castle. 

In the neighbourhood of Lunden- 
borg is a lake, the bottom of which 
no one living bas ever yet been able to 
find, and concerning this same lake 
goes a very Strange story. Many cen- 
turies ago there stood, in the same 
place where the lake now is, a large 
old castle. There is no other trace re- 
maining of it now than a carriage- 
way, which formerly led to the castle- 
gate, but which loses itself now beneath 
the waters of the lake. This is the 
story :—It happened one Sunday even- 
ing, when the master was from home, 
that the servants of the castle were 
drinking and amusing themselves; and 
they carried their pastime so far, that 
they took a swine from the sty, dex- 
terously dressed it up, put a hat upon 
its head, and laid it in their master’s 
bed. When this was done, they dis- 
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patched a hasty messenger to the 
nearest priest, entreating him to come 
and give the sacrament to their mas- 
ter, who, they said, was lying at his 
last gasp. ‘The priest came Imme- 
diately to the castle, and, as he dreamt 
of no trick, he read prayers over the 
swine ; and as he presented the sacra- 
ment all present began to laugh, and 
the swine snapped it out of his hands. 
Whereupon he, in the utmost horror, 
hurried away, but forgot to take his 
book along with him; and, as he rush- 
ed out of the last gate, the castle-clock 
struck twelve, and immediately the 
building shook and trembled in all its 
gables, and when he turned round it 
was already sunk, and the lake came 
foaming and bellowing up from the 
abyss. Stupified with fear and won- 
der, he could not stir from the spot; 
and, as he stood gazing, a little stool 
came floating to the top of the water, 
and upon it lay the book which he had 
forgot to bring out of the castle. 
The Man and his Shadow. 

One evening, when the moon shone 
bright in the heavens, a man went out 
into the fields; and, as he walked 
along, his eyes fell by chance on the 
long handsome shadow which he cast 
behind him in the moonshine; and, as 
he plumed himself upon it, a little 
dwarfish man advanced to him, and 
said, ‘‘That is a noble shadow of 
yours; will you sell it tome.” ‘There- 
upon the man burst into a loud laugh; 
but when the dwarf repeated his re- 
quest, and showed him several lovely 
white ducats, he began to think him in 
earnest, and the bargain was soon 
struck. Then the little man took the 
shadow, rolled it carefully up, put it 
in his pocket, and went his way. The 
man went likewise home, and was at 
first rather melancholy at his loss ; but 
the lovely white ducats soon consoled 
him. A short time after this, he went 
outwith his wife into the fields, and saw 
how finely the corn looked waving in 
the clear moonshine ; and, as they now 
walked along the fields, the wife sud- 
denly exclaimed, ‘“‘ See what a shadow 
1 have, — observe its length and 
breadth ; but you, man, have no sha- 
dow: what is the reason of that?” The 
man endeavoured to evade this ques- 
tion, but the wife was continually 
harping upon it. Time after time, the 
neighbours and the children came t 
see whether ! Bu 

ether he had any shadow, and 
st to bear the universal scorn 
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and contempt, he made away with 
himself. 


Mermen. 

In the year 1619, King Christian the 
Fourth, sent two state-counsellors (Sir 
Oluf Rosenspar and Sir Niels Holk,) 
to Norway, for the purpose of holding 
a court-day ; and it chanced, on their 
return, that the crew of the vessel 
caught, and drew: on-board, a mer. 
man, in shape and features just like 
any other man; he staggered about 
for a long time upon the deck, but 
at last he lay down as if he had 
been dead; and when one of the 
by-standers exclaimed, “ What a 
wonderful God that must be who has 
human creatures even in the water ;” 
the merman answered, ‘‘ Yes; and if 
you knew all I do, you would say so 
indeed; but, if you do not let me this 
moment return to the water, neither 
ye nor your ship shall ever reach the 
land.” Thereupon he would not 
speak another word; but was placed 
in the boat, out of which he sprang 
himself. 

The year after, when the state coun- 
sellor, Christopher Ulfeld, was sent 
with a ship to Gulland, a merman, 
having black hair and a long beard, 
approached them on their way; he 
seemed to have great curiosity, and 
observed the ship and those that were 
in it very closely; bei when one of the 
sailors flung him outa shirt in sport, he 
ducked under, and was no more seen. 

=P 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
HE desire which your interesting 
and valuable periodical publica- 
tion at all times evinces for the diffu- 
sion of knowledge, induces me to send 
you the following outline of an institu- 
tion, which I was permitted to visit by 
a member’s ticket ; and, so well pleased 
was [ with the discussion, that I pre- 
vailed on the member above alluded to, 
to furnish me with the following parti- 
culars, which I transmit you for the 
information of your readers. 

This society, which is known by the 
humble appellation of the Society for 
Mutual Improvement, has now been 
established fifteen years, and is an ex- 
cellent model for imitation, as it com- 
bines the advantages of a Book So- 
ciety, with social intercourse and ra- 
tional debates. 

The society devote every Tuesday 
evening throughout the year to the 
discussion of questions similar to the 
subjoined 
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subjoined list (at present under consi- 
deration); and, what renders this so- 
ciety peculiarly deserving commenda- 
tion, is, that the questions debated, 
and the manner in which they are dis- 
cussed, admit at all times the presence 
of ladies, many of whom constantly 
attend the interesting and instructive 
interchange of sentiment with which 
the various subjects brought under 
discussion are illustrated; it thus 
affords an easy method of accus- 
toming the mind to the exercise of the 
reasoning faculties, of calling into ac- 
tion the powers of judging and deter- 
mining on the questions discussed, 
and of acquiring the information fur- 
nished by those gentlemen who address 
the chairman; and who, from their 
connection with literature, the arts 
and sciences, and their having devoted 
some portion of their time to the consi- 
deration of the various subjects sub- 
mitted for discussion, are often enabled 
to afford the most valuable informa- 
tion; by such means, that all desirable 
principal truth is the more likely to be 
attained; as, should anything be too 
highly coloured, or incorrectly stated, 
it is open to the animadversion and 
correction of those espousing the op- 
posite side of the question. 

The society is patronized by, and 
ranks among its members, many 
eminent literary characters, who have 
enriched the society’s collection of 
books, by the presentation of their own 
works. 

The members have the use of the 
library, the privilege of attending, and 
introducing their friends, to the discus- 
sions at the society’s rooms, No. 52, 
Great Marlborough-street, which com- 
mence every Tuesday evening at half- 
past eight o’clock, and the reply is 
called for at half-past ten, unless an 
adjournment be proposed and carried, 
when the discussion is resumed on the 
succeeding ‘Tuesday, until finished. 

This society, therefore, appears to 
combine useful information with 
agreeable recreation, and for the 
trifling annual subscription of one 
guinea. 

The society, apparently keeping in 
view the designation by which they 
are known, admit visitors in the most 
liberal manner, as tickets are furnished 
to respectable applications by letter to 
the secretary, at the society’s rooms. 

The questions now in progress of 
discussion are,— 

1. Were the conquests of the Romans 
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beneficial or injurious to the nations they 
conquered ? 

2. Are the exertions of the African asso- 
ciation towards emancipating the slaves, 
entitled to censure, or approbation? 

5. Does the character of James J. de. 
serve the commendation or disapprobation 
Of posterity ? 

4, Is the administration of criminal law 
in France, or in England, the more 
adapted to promote the ends of justice? 

5. Which is more injerious to children, 
excessive indulgence, or excessive se- 
verity ? 

6. Ought the British nation to lend 
assistance to the Greeks, in their struggle 
against the Turks? 

7. Did William III. of England, or 
Henry IV. of France, confer greater be- 
nefits on their respective countries ? 

8. Ought the destruction of animals for 
sport be condemned as cruel and sangui- 
nary; or considered as a justifiable 
amusement ? 

9. Ought the publication in news- 
papers, or otherwise, of evidence for, or 
against, persons under legal accusation of 
crime, to be censured or approved ? 

10. Are the ancient Romans, or ancient 
Greeks, the more deserving of admiration ? 

A Constant READER. 

John-street, Pentonville, May 4, 


a 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
ANALYSIS of FAT ANIMAL SUBSTANCES, 

with PRACTICAL OBSERVATIONS, 
CHEVREUL, in his ** Chemical 
e Researches relative to Fat 
Substances of Animal Origin,” enu- 
merates the following as what have 
been submitted to his experiments, 
The natural fat of sheep, oxen, hogs, 
men, goats, cetine, or the white of the 
whale, the oil of fishes, disengaged from 
all foreign matter, cholesterine, or the 
fat extracted from biliary calculi, or 
the stone in the bladder, and adipocire, 
or the fat of dead bodies. He first 
combined them with an alkali; this he 
terms saponifying; and, from analyz- 
ing these combinations, through each 
of their succeeding consequences, by 
methods strictly regular, his plan em- 
braces the most important questions of 
chemistry. Except cetine, and of this 
the author does not speak, positively, 
none of the above substances consist 
of one sole immediate principle; all 
are mingled in proportions, varying 
more or less, and exhibit no character 
of acidity. For instance, if saponified 
with potash, and this substance be 
afterwards removed by tartaric acid, 
they become changed into real fat 
acids, and into a particular substance 
no 
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not fatty, whereon acids have no 
power, and to which M. C. gives the 
name of glicerine. 

It should be observed, that, in these 
diflerent changes, there is no absorp- 
tion of oxygen; and that, as to what 
enters into the constitution of these 
acids, compared with the hydrogen, 
that also enters them ; It Is In propor- 
tions smaller than those which constt- 
tute the elements of water. ‘This cir- 
cumstance is at total variance with 
the notions hitherto established re- 
specting organic acids. 

Cetine exhibits the same pheno- 
mena, though it appears to be an im- 
miediate specific principle ; it gives, 
with its acids, a substance that will not 
unite with alkalies, but which is fatty, 
and here designated by the name of 
ethal. These acids, and these sub- 
stances, formed in mixtures of different 
immediate principles, constitute, of 
themselves, mixtures more or less 
complex. By marking the difference 
of solubility of their salts in certain 
dissolvents, and by decomposing those 
salts, they may be pretty nearly se- 
parated from each other without 
transforming their nature. The neu- 
tral dissalvents in use by this author, as 
his agents, are water, alcohol, ether, 
cold, heat, acids, or very copious alka- 
lics of water. 

The acids which are thus obtained 
from the saponifiable fatty substances 
already mentioned, are stearic, mar- 
garic, oleic, phocenic, butiric, caproic, 
capric, and hiriec. The three first 
which are fixed, compared with the 
others, are procured from all the fat 
substances ; the fourth is taken from 
dolphins and cachalots, the three next 
from butter, and the last from the fat of 
goats and sheep. Glicerine is ex- 
tracted from all the fat substances, 
cetine excepted. Cholesterine appears 
to be a sort of immediate principle; it 
yields no acid, and acts with alkalies, 
like glicerine and ethal. Adipocire 
gives soapy substances, like those 
produced from the saponification of 
human fat; that is, margarates, 
oleates, and glicerine. 

These singular and unexpected re- 
sults naturally lead to enquiries, whe- 
ther the different acids, produced by 
one and the same natural fat, were not 
in a state neutral to those substances 
and whether they did not enter, os 
immediate principles, into their com- 
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whether the elements of those bodies, 
combined in a new manner by the in- 
fluence of alkalies, were not their con- 
stituent parts. 

The application of neutral dis- 
solvents to these fat substances, did, 
in fact, isolate some fat uon-acid 
substances, that had particular pro. 
perties, and all the characters of im- 
mediate principles. But these new 
substances, designated by the names 
of stearine, margarine of  oleine, 
phocerine, butirine, and bircine, when 
exposed to the action of alkalies, like 
the natural fatty parts from which 
they proceed, yield acids pretty nearly 
of the same nature as those. But 
each substance produces much more 
of that species of acid which bears a 


name analogous to its own, than of 


any other, and glicerine ever acts in 
concert with them. 

The problem then remains as yet 
without solution; for, it may be con- 
ceived, that, in the saponification of 
stearine, oleine, &c. some neutralized 
acids, by glicerine, or ethal, may 
separate, like acids, by alcoho! in 
ethers. It may also be admitted, that 
the action of alkalies on these sub- 
stances, changes the combinations of 
their elements ; and, in some measure, 
forms these acids. In fact, their ana- 
lysis shows that the same ciements 
ever recur, that the natural fat sub- 
stances, when prepared, the acids and 
other substances which they yield, the 
fat non-acid bodies drawn from them, 
and whatever is obtainable from the 
last, that all these are constituted of 
elements of the same nature, and in the 
same quantity, so that their arrange- 
ment alone might make all the difler- 
ences of these various bodies. 

M. C. presents these two hypothe- 
ses, with the reasons adducible on both 
sides, not pronouncing, decisively, for 
either. ‘The merit of his work is en- 
hanced by the manner which he has 
adopted, so that science will derive 
scarcely less advantage from the rami+ 
fications of his plan, than from the 
discoveries he has made. 

The application of the sciences to 
the different wants of society, is, in a 
sense, but a secondary object. ‘Theif 
points of view are essentially distinct: 
Nevertheless, the uses to which scien- 
lific discoveries may lead, as applied to 
the arts and industry, may appear inci- 
dentally, and such indications are 
faithfully noticed in this work. | 

Vhe soap-manufacturer will derive 
his 
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his advantages from the constancy 
with which M. C. has laboured at this 
novel mass of chemical studics. He 
will thereby previously note the sub- 
stances that give distinct qualities to 
the different sorts of soap, also the na- 
ture of those substances, the action 
which they excite and exercise on one 
another, and the extraordinary effects 
that may make their appearance. He 
will not be at a loss to account for the 
physical causes of these, and will act 
with certainty and science, no longer 
guided by the false and erring rays of 
speculation. 

The naturally fat substances that 
had always been considered as pecu- 
liar species, as immediate principles, 
are now found to be only mixtures of 
several principles, on the quantity of 
which depend all the qualities that 
distinguish them. In fatty matter, 
the most firm and solid, stearine or 
margarine, predominate; in what is 
more liquid, oleine, and their scent or 
odour is chiefly owing to fat volatile 
acids. The art of the candle-maker 
will, also, gradually gain strength, as 
it will draw forth and be accompanied 
with a management that will proceed 
throughout with confidence and suc- 
cess. It will find itself able to call in 
means more direct and simple, to trace 
the cause of the numerous diversities 
observable in the consistence, colour, 
and taste, of the tallow; diversities 
which, no doubt, depend on the keep 
or food of the animal. He will better 
judge of places, times, and other cir- 
cumstances, that have influence in its 
production. 

M. C.’s discoveries will furnish the 
means of making more accurate en- 
quiries in animal physiology. Lite 
forms the object of this science, and to 
its immediate principles only-must be 
referred the mysteries of that general 
power which produces, immediately, 
such objects as form the basis of all 
physics and organic chemistry. It 
has been supposed, and not unreason- 
ably, that later observations on the 
facts relating to these adipose bodies, 
will display a measure of increasing 
light upon every part of comparative 
anatomy. This regards the structure, 
but the others enter into the intimate 
composition of the organs and their, 
functions, the dedalean process of the 
secretions. Many points of this sci- 
ence, are, at present, hypothetical and 
arbitrary, obscure aad superiicial. 

It should be observed, that, in che- 
Montury Mac. No. 399. 
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mistry, an immediate principle denotes 
an organic compound, the different 
sorts of matter of which cannot be 
separated without evidently changing 
their nature. 

There have not been wanting cele- 
brated observers that have submitted 
to a more accurate examination, some 
immediate productions of organization. 
These productions were few in num- 
ber, the facts were isolated, and called 
for no calculations that could throw 
light on the vast apparatus of the 
others. ‘To these succeeded Messrs. 
Gay Lussac and Thenard, who made 
public their processes, by which they 
ascertained the proportions of consti- 
tuent elements in organic substances. 
By these, the entire class of living bo- 
dics was truly subjected to the opera- 
tions of chemistry. But the pursuit 
of these studies, though the principal 
objects were copious and interesting, 
could never lead the mind to make an 
undiverted and steady survey of the 
products of life. It tended to con- 
found those between which nature had 
formed differences, a sort of inexplica- 
ble chasm not to be filled up. For 
instance, sugar, gum, and starch, ap- 
pear to be compounded, in proportions 
nearly similar, of hydrogen, carbon, 
and oxygen. To distinguish these 
products, we must study them, with- 
out attempting to transform and repro- 
duce the fundamental articles indis- 
pensably requisite to constitute and 
compose their character. Their na- 
ture must not be changed; and, after 
the different disguises and modifica- 
tions which may have been given them, 
we should ever find them uniformly 
on the side of that particular influence 
to which they owe their existence. 
Kut these products of life, these imme- 
diate principles, are intermixed in all 
directions, so as to be separated with 
dificulty, and no ordinary means will 
operate their disunion. The elements, 
however, of which they consist, are not 
so strongly combined, though in defi- 
nite proportions, but that, when sub- 
stracted from the vital influence, they 
tend to a separation, and to form other 
combinations conformable to the new 
forces that are acting onthem. In 
this case, the slightest foreign action 
will favour such tendency. And, 
moreover, their physical qualities will 
not suffice to distinguish between 
them; their real characters are only 
found in their chemical action, and are 
only manifested by their affinities. 

i The 
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The danger of re-naturalizing, soas not 
to know them again, increasesin propor- 
tion to the fresh knowledge and inves- 
tigations that their own proper forces 
will call for. : . 

Chemistry may be considered as 
the science of fire, and its objects are 
directed to the phenomena of combus- 
tion. The reciprocal aflinity between 
comburants, or bodies burning, and 
combustibles, predominates over all 
other affinities under the most common 
influences, such as those of the forces 
that may be called simple, in opposition 
to those of life. It is this which gives 
rise to the combinations which the 
chemist decomposes and reproduces 
while acting under those influences, 
so as to modify them, in a manner, 
according to his will. Itis thus that 
all the phenomena of combustion, the 
analysis of the bodies which it pro- 
duces, the alliances, for the most part 
binary, which those bodies and their 
elements contract; these have, hither- 
to, interested the numerous labours 
of modern chemistry, and to them it 
almost owes, exclusively, the many 
zealous cares and attentions that are 
now paid to it. 

But that affinity, that occult power, 
Which inclines the elements of bodies 
to approach and unite, is not only 
Subject to the forces here noted, but 
we see it, in living bodies, obedient to 
particular laws, comply with fresh con- 
ditions, and give rise to complex phe- 
nomena, which are not immediately 
derivable from simple forces. It is, 
doubtless, owing to this, that organic 
chemistry has been so long in taking 
its rise, and so slow in its progress. 
Even now, it is in want of those pro- 
lific principles which create regular 
effects, and make them concur to a 
common end. In the classification of 
organic substances, we see how little 
has been collected of all that is re- 
quired, and this may be a criterion to 
Show how imperfect are our ideas as 
to their nature and relations. ™M. 
Chevreul touches on the principles 
conformably to which these relations 
ought to be established; and as to 
What, in chemistry, should constitute 
genus and species. ihe study of 
these he promises to promote and sim- 
plify in any other work. 

— 
Fo the E:litor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Slit, 
N intelligeat friend from Van 
Diewen's Land, a settler of some 
years standing, and now on his passage 
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homewards, lately spent along evening 
with me, with the kind intention of 
imparting the various information he 
had acquired by a long residence in 
those interesting colonies, New South 
Wales and Van Diemens Island. A 
part of this [ noted down at the time, 
for the substance of which, together 
with a few reflections on the general 
principles of colonization, as one of 
your oldest correspondents, L request 
a place in the Monthly Magazine, 
which, f understand, is generally read 
in the Australian, as well as in all 
other British settlements. — 

No plan of public policy is more ap- 
propriate, more advantageous, or more 
honourable, to a great and opulent 
commercial nation, than the export of 
its surplus of personel, (to affect a 
fashionable term,) in order to colonize 
unpeopled countries, which, it shall 
have been previously ascertained, are 
worthy of the outlay, and calculated 
to support an industrious and im- 
proving population. The grand na- 
tional motives for this adventure are 
twofold ; specifically, the fairly, and 
beneficially to all parties, ridding of 
that surplus which canuot fail to super- 
vene, in an ancient and thriving state, 
and tu become alternately burdensome 
and dangerous, from the impossibility 
of procuring employment for the 
whole, at adequate wages of labour,— 
and, the rational view of providing 
colonies for the extension of commerce 
aud manufactures in the mother coun. 
try, and for securing of faithful allies 
of the same blood and national habits. 
‘The honour of spreading over the face 
of the earth the national language and 
fame, with the inestimable benefits of 
civilization, is no mean or trifling 
incentive. . 

But the system of modern coloniza- 
tion has been hitherto vicious in prin- 
ciple, and invariably productive, in the 
ultimate, of dissention and blood he- 
tween the parent state and its colonies. 
{t has been the policy of nations to de- 
prive their colonists of the general na- 
tional rights, as though they had been 
forfeited by a change of country ; to 
restrict them in their commerce with 
Other nations, to interfere in their 
internal jurisdiction, and, finally, to 
claim an endless dominion over them. 
Such was the conduct of the govern 
ment of this country towards our Ame- 
rican colonies, which naturally pro- 
duced, in states ripe for the event, 4 
success‘ul revolution. A similar policy 
has ever prevailed in Spain and Por- 
tugal; 
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tugal ; and the event, beyond all ques- 
tion, will shortly prove the liberation 
and independence of their splendid 
and extensive American possessions. 
The ancient erroneous ideas on_ this 
subject, are obviously prevalent among 
our ruling politicians at this moment. 
These principles have formed the real 
giound of our tardy and reluctant re- 
cognition of South American rights; 
and to the increased and formidable 
national light and just apprehension of 
national interest, it is doubtless to be 
attributed that, our legitimates, who 
countenanced France in her Spanish 
crusade, did not likewise aid and abet 
the despots of the continent, in their 
support of the old colonial system. 
My juvenile pen, then in leading- 
strings, was drawn in favour of admi- 
nistration, in the American revolu 
tionary war. I have been again to 
school since, and I beg leave to sub- 
mit to impartial judges, to what 
degree I have improved in so long a 
course. In as few words as I can 
comprehend my matured opinions, the 
rationale and justice of colonization 
will appear in the following proposi- 
tion. Colonists, in their relation to 
the mother-country, to employ no very 
elevated, but perhaps an apt, compa- 
rison, are placed in the predicament of 
an apprentice to his master. The ap- 
prentice naturally and_ necessarily 
obeys his superior through the limited 
period, until he shall have acquired 
the due nurture and instruction, and 
feels that he is in acapacity to support 
himself. He then becomes major and 
independent. Perhaps a simile from 
the parental and filial state of man- 
kind will be still more appropriate. 
Thus, as it appears to me, the case 
ought to stand between the parent 
state and the colony which has issued 
from it. Nor ought the mother coun- 
try, in justice or liberality, to seek 
remuneration for that expense and 
risk which have been incurred for the 
mutual benefit of both, in those com- 
mercial restraints from which her own 
population are free, and which abridge 
the just liberties, and postpone, to a 
too late date, the advancement and 
prosperity of the colonists. The re- 
payment of such obligation, or debt, 
should rather be provided for, in a 
colonial tax appropriated to such pur- 
pose, and imposed by the colony on 
itself, in satisfaction of the just de- 
mand of the maternal government. 
Colonists should forfeit no right, natu- 
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ral or civil, by emigration. Whilst 
under the regime of the mother coun- 
try, they are fully entitled, as fellow- 
citizens, to an equal extent of privi- 
lege, but no greater, in commercial 
dealings with all other countries, and 
to the right of laying out their own 
money in whatever part of the world 
it may be dove to most advantage; 
and of exporting their products, or 
their manufactures, to the best mar- 
kets which the wide world can pro- 
duce. Colonies ought not to be com- 
pelled to any mode of commerce for 
the mere benefit of the mother coun- 
try, on fiscal considerations, or to 
favour a commercial aristocracy, 
which has an interest distinct from, 
indeed inimical to, that of the commu- 
nity. Letus never forget the infamous 
Assiento contracts, when negroes were 
absolutely forced upon our West 
India islands; and when a religious 
high-church government gave full 
sanction to the accursed slave-trade, 
that most deadly and hellish of all hu- 
man crimes, the flagitious hypocrisy 
excepted of the palliation and pro- 
longation of slavery, Arbitrary regime 
in the colony of a free country, on no 
specious pretence, can be cither law- 
ful or expedient. Nor does it consist 
with political justice or equity that 
governors or ollicers should be thrust 
upon them, at exorbitant salaries, to 
their impoverishment and degradation, 
from obviously corrupt motives in the 
government. On the other hand, alle- 
giance and protection being recipro- 
cal, so long as protection shall be 
needed, true allegiance and faithful 
obedience to the sovereignty of the 
mather-country must be co-existent. 
Protection being no longer needed, the 
confident and unhesitating demand of 
independence may justly follow, and 
the new independent nation is then at 
full liberty to choose whatever form of 
government it may deem most suita- 
ble to its own local and peculiar in- 
terests. Thenceforward, a strict alli- 
ance may take place between the two 
independent nations, with respect to 
their political and commercial inter- 
ests, very different from the hollow 
friendships and smothered hostility 
which has been used to prevail in 
these cases. The arrogated right of 
the old governments has been hitherto 
analogous to that of conquest, which 
stands on no juster ground than the 
right of the sword; azright, no other- 
wise to be estimatedfind determined, 
than 
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than by the longest sword. In fine, it 
would be most advantageous to every 
great and populous country to insti- 
tute a permanent and constantly- 
operative plan of colonization, sufli- 
cient funds being regularly dedicated 
to the purpose, as a part of the neces- 
sary expenses of the state. This would 
bot) immediately and ultimately turn 
to a better and more national account, 
and would require an infinitely smaller 
outlay of money than the enormous and 
lavish expenditure absorbed in the 
wages of corruption, in pandering to 
the contemptible and tinsel luxury of a 
court, or in missions for the dissemina- 
tion of unintelligible, useless, and bale- 
ful, nonsense throughout the world. 
Colonization, compared with war 
and conquest, possesses a similar in- 
trinsic character of superiority with 
good over evil. Every part of the 
common earth, whether desolate, or 
occupied by savage and insufliciently- 
numerous tribes, is the fair and lawful 
object of colonization. It is irrational 
and incongruous to suppose, that a 
handful of men, in a state of nature, 
can possess the exclusive right to an 
extensive country capable of the sup- 
port, and susceptible of the improve- 
ments, to be made by millions. All 
that justice requires, that justice, how- 
ever, thathas slept during so many ages, 
is the assurance of their full rights as 
fellow-men to the aboriginal natives, 
Van Diemen’s Land, New Holland, 
now New South Wales, the most dis- 
tant colonies of Britain, now running 
rapidly the career of improvement and 
civilization; and forming, probably, 
the embryo of great and mighty inde- 
pendent states, were, scarcely more 
than a century since, noted on the 
charts of our navigators, as spots of 
earth upon the globe, of which geogra- 
phy knew nothing, and to which they 
could not positively assign either a 
continental or insular character. Little 
more than the quarter of a centur 
under the fostering care of Britain, the 
modern emporium of civilization, has 
worked this miracle. The climate of 
New South Wales, as of the island of 
Van Diemen, a short voyage from 
the former, is mild, free from excess of 
heat in the summer, and having 
uothing of the rigours of winter, and 
may be compared, — with perhaps 
something in its favour, with that of 
Cornwall and the more southern parts 
of Devonshire. jer land, with those 
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is generally fertile, much .of it a fine 
black mould, very deep and produc. 
tive, yielding great crops of wheat of a 
fine quality, and potatoes, barley, 
oats, and pulse, in abundance. There 
are lawns and meadows of immense 
extent, covered with the most beauti. 
ful and verdant herbage ; the quality of 
which is also excellent. These are 
relieved by vast forests, affording 
various species of excellent timber, 
There are mountainous tracks. ‘The 
country is well calculated for English 
cultivation, and the climate so favour. 
able to the European constitution, 
that women breed at threescore, and 
even the prostitutes imported, are said 
to recover their native fertility! A 
peculiarity seems to inhere in the soil, 
which produces in abundance the 
superior European fruits, peaches, 
nectarines, and apricots, but rejects 
the ordinary gooseberries and currants, 
The country is well watered. Atmo. 
spheric excesses are seldom experi- 
enced; but, in January 1814, a tremen- 
dous hail-storm occurred, which broke 
the windows, and did great mischief in 
the town of Sidney, and throughout 
the country, where cattle and birds 
were struck dead, and many perished 
for want of water. All the domestic 
animals of Europe find the climate 
perfectly congenial, more especially 
the Merino sheep, the fine wool of 
which, equal in quality to the native 
Spanish, has become an Australian 
staple. English horses and cattle are 
imported at a great price, from one to 
five hundred guineas for a horse, and 
sixty to eighty foracow. The stock of 
cattle, however, in such a country, 
must soon be abundant. ‘There seem 
to be no venomous reptiles, buta small 
number of tygers, or native wild dogs, 
of considerable size, of a rufous brown, 
or fox-colour, which will be eradicated 
as population advances. The peculiar 
Australian animal, the kangaroo, is 
familiar among us, but it is not so 
generally known that the animal’s 
flesh affords both ramp-steaks and 
venison. They have four usual kinds 
of fish in moderate plenty. ‘There is 
no annoyance from insects, either 
without or within doors; and our bed- 
fellow in Europe, the fragrant scented 
house-bug, is not yet an Australian 
denizen. I should have observed be- 
fore, that the locust, or acacia tree, 
has not proved usefal in that country, 
more than in this. My friend had 
already a moderate estate in Van 
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Diemen, and has lately obtained an 
additional grant of five hundred acres. 
There are some great and extensive 
proprietors, who are securing a splen- 
did inheritance for their successors ; 
among whom I may reckon my coun- 
tryiman and former acquaintance, Mr. 
Blaxland, of New South Wales, who 
carried a considerable property from 
the county of Essex to his adopted 
country; also Nicholas Bailey, esq. 
of Van Diemen’s Land, formerly in 
the military service, who has a fine 
mansion and park at South Creek, 
thirty-three miles from Hobart’s 
Town. He has twenty English cows 
and two bulls. Both those gentle- 
men, I take it for granted, are ex- 
tensive Merino breeders. Several 
moneyed and very opulent individuals 
were named to me; one lady said to be 
worth upwards of one hundred thou- 
sand pounds. ‘The natives, who are 
in no part numerous, and very few on 
Van Diemen’s Isle, are, in colour, of 
the deepest copper brown, bordering 
on black; of finely formed, large, 
athletic, persons, long black hair, 
and pleasing countenance. They are 
the most harmless of savages, and, so 
far from the common inclination to 
thieving, will guard a settler’s house, 
and protect his property in his ab- 
sence. ‘They appear to entertain not 
the least antipathy to the English, or 
objection to the settling and improving 
their country. ‘They yet entertain 
their native prejudice in favour of a 
roviag and hunting life; and there 
seems to be no instance thus far, of the 
desire of civilization amongst them. 
An annual feast is provided for them 
by the authorities, at Christmas time, 
at which one thousand have attended. 
One Englishman, it appears, has made 
the experiment of taking a native 
wife, and I have no authority to record 
his repentance. 

Van Diemen’s Isle is about five 
hundred miles in circuit, and one hun- 
dred and eighty across. To speak of 
both countries, the attributes of which 
are nearly similar, their coasts afford 
good harbours, navigable rivers ; and, 
in some of their sea-ports, the largest 
ships are moored to the quays. Their 
commerce is confined to the mother 
country, but they have an increasing 
whale-fishery, in which the island em- 
ploys at present about half-a-dozen 
The two capitals are consi- 
derable for extent and population. 
There are many other populous towns, 
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of which George Town, New South 
Wales, one hundred and forty miles 
from the capital, is two and half miles 
long, a mile in breadth, and contains 
four thousand five hundred inhabi- 
tants. The state of society in the 
towns is good, and the ranks distinct; 
that of the government officers, and 
the chief merchants, in course classing 
first. Among these, carriages of all 
kinds are kept, the governor driving 
four horses and living in considerable 
state. The hotels, coffee-houses, and 
inns, having a similar distinction, 
The social enjoyments are ample, in- 
cluding races, music-meetings, balls, 
and the usual English diversions, 
They have, I believe, a theatre on the 
continent, but none, at present, at Van 
Diemen’s; that essential article of 
luxury is, however, in contemplation, 
Free servants are in moderate plenty, 
their wages fifty pounds per year; 
finding themselves, one hundred. For 
a convict servant, ten pounds per year, 
with board and clothing. ‘There is no 
slavery. Now, as tothe advantages of 
transportation, convicts possessed of 
money or interest, get immediately en- 
franchised ; for, as our poet doth 
sweetly sing,— 

‘Gold from law can take ont the sting.’ 
A good mechanie transported for life, 
should the voyage steady him, is trans- 
lated into the regions of ‘udependence 
and happiness, and is ever a welcome 
guest. Free as the air, these happy 
Australians know nothing yet of the 
Egyptian plagues of tythes and taxes, 
saving a tax on imported rum; but they 
are beginning to distil for themselves. 
The rate of interest is eight per 
centum. They have a chartered bank 
at Sidney and Hobart’s Town, and a 
reasonable quantity of metallic circu- 
lation. Their remittances to this 
country are made in bills on the trea- 
sury. Their system of legal justice 
seems, hitherto, to have been of the 
summary kind, with respect to debt; 
but an improvement, it seems, is ex- 
pected, in the new batch of lawyers, 
barristers, and attorneys, which already 
has, or is expected to arrive. The 
immense expense of the judges, who 
arrive once a-year from Sidney, is 
much complained of at Van Diemen’s. 

That grand necessary of both lives, 
religion, seems to be provided in the 
most ample measure in Australia. 
They have churches and chapels of all 
denominations; Anglican Catholic, 

Roman Catholic, Presbyterian, Inde- 
pendent, 
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pendent, Methodist, Baptist, ‘Trinita- 
rian, Unitarian, in short, all the arians 
and tarians. A fine arena, in truth, 
seems to be opening in these new 
countries, in which the honour and 
advantage may be contended for, of 
making plain the path of salvation. 
These colonies manufacture soap and 
candles, coarse cloth and blankets 
from their native wool, and are im- 
proving generally in manufacturing for 
themselves. ‘There is one manulac- 
ture, however, infinitely the most im- 
portant of all others, in which they are 
considerably deficient, their territorial 
extent considered. It will be readily 
conceived I allude to that “ of making 
feet for children’s stockings.” The 
scarcity of wives is still a standing 
complaint in Australia; but surely it 
is an unreasonable one, since old 
England, a commercial country, is 
always ready, on fair terms, to export 
her commodities; and, it is well known, 
that of virginity is sufficiently abun- 
dant in this country to sustain a 
considerable export trade. A mutually 
good plan only is wanted. 

To conclude, never did our govern- 
ment make a happier choice of a land 
to colonize, than this ultima Thule of 
the globe, congenial as its climate 
seems to be, with the constitutions of 
Englishmen, and fitted as the land 
proves, for their habits and their views ; 
and, though I shall not, my children 
may, live to see Australia independent, 
perhaps the Australian Republic. 

JOHN LAWRENCE. 
—— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF CONTEM- 
PORARY CRITICISM. 
NO. XXXVII. 

The Quarterly Review, No. 59. 

HE last Quarterly Review is one 

of the dullest that has yet appear- 
ed from the offictnum of the * Emperor 
of the West.” But its dullness is that 
of tranquillity and peace. Surveying 
its various pages, one would infer that 
the literary republic never enjoyed a 
period of such profound repose. Be- 
tween its members, all appears to be 
reciprocal service, condescension, 
friendship, and politeness; the banners 
of hostility are furled, and the temple 
of Janus is shut. 

The first article is Travels in New 
England and New York, by Dr. Timo- 
thy Dwight. It is a dull review of a 

dull book; the meagre outline of the 
half-conceived opinions of the critic 


is filled up with interjections of won- 
derment at the vivacity of vegetable 
seeds and insects. Jr. Southey should 
really avoid the subjects of. entomo- 
logy, physiology, and natural philo- 
sophy, as rocks on which he is sure to 
split. They are favourite subjects 
with him, we presume, because he 
seems to misunderstand them entirely ; 
but nothing can be more infantinely 
simple and wearisomely moral than his 
remarks on the “display of the wisdom 
of Divine Providence, in the decay 
of foliage;” in saving us all from 
starvation, by the suspended propaga- 
tion of insects. ‘There is the usual 
contrast between ‘our happy consti- 
tution in church and state, as by law 
established,” and the republican institu- 
tions of America. The aristocratical 
system of primogeniture is warmly re- 
commended to our transatlantic bre- 
thren, as the only chance of counter- 
acting the growth of the evils of demo- 
cracy. The morals of the population 
of America are stated to be corrupted 
by that inherent vice of commerce, 
the desire of making a good bargain.” 
Without fear of “Wat ‘Tyler’ before 
his eyes, Dr. Southey then proceeds to 
touch the dangerous ground of the 
origin of society and the social con- 
tract. This is, however, not very new; 
and we are therefore happy to find the 
laureate doctor concluding with well- 
wishes to America, though qualified 
by the following jesuitical passage :— 
‘‘Time will show whether a people 
can become powerful without an cfli- 
cient government; whether they can 
be prosperous without a Jiberal public 
expenditure; whether they can advance 
in arts and literature without a grada- 
tion of ranks, and the influence and 
permanence of hereditary wealth ; and 
whether they can be virtuous and 
happy without a religious establish- 
ment.” 

The next article is a friendly (under 
the Rose?) criticism on one of the 
Quarterly Review contributors,—Mr. 
W. Stuart Rose. It begins with the 
striking and new axiom, that there is 
nothing new under the sun; and, in 
order to exemplify it, rambles into one 
of those prosy nil ad rem ramifications 
from the main branch of enquiry, with 
which the fields of modern criticism, 
to the infinite joy of the amateurs of 
Slestas and day-dreams, have been 
exquisitely entangled and prolifically 
overgrown. For this purpose illus- 
trations of romance drawn from Pe- 
gasus, 
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gasus, Perseus, Bellerophon, &c. and, 
as old as the Ark, according to Bryant, 
areresorted to by way of novelty; and 


the crambe decies recocta of Charle- 
magne, Bradamante, Amadis de Gaul, 
King Arthur, &c. is hashed up for 
ibe loathing palate of the public. The 
scribe of this article, whoever he may 
be, tells us such truths as that “ false 
rhymes are a blemish.” He might 
himself take a respectable canon of 
criticism from the medical proverb of 
‘** Physician cure yourself.” 

The fourth article is a flaming bhigh- 
church fulmination, breathing fire and 
faggots against the heterodoxy of Mr. 
Belsham, and the heresy of the Unita- 
rian theory of man’s justilication. This 


pondcrous article may suit the taste of 


some half-dozen shovel-hats; but the 
public, who care little for any * justifi- 
cation” but that of getting money’s 
worth for their 6s. and who like 
printed ** good works” better than bad, 
will gape over the first two pages. 
Such things will, if persisted in, be a 
willstone round the neck of the Quar- 
terly Review, and revenge Mr.Belsham 
by sinking it irretrievably. Mr. Bel- 
sham excites great gall in the re- 
viewer, because he employs reason- 
ing on the writings of St. Paul 
according to the logical character 
they profess ; they are reasonings, aud 


therefore not inspirations. Implicit 
faith and reasoning have no relative 


connection. A definition of words is 
necessary before we engage in contro- 
versy. “We may pity the critic’s 
weakness,” to quote himself, “ but we 
necd not waste our readers’ time nor 
our own, by any further examination” 
of his criticisms.” Laus Deo! 

The fifth article isa shallow review 
of the shallow researches of A. De 
Capell Brook, m.a. As the critical 
judge upon the bench candidly pleads 
yuilty to partiality, namely, ‘ the 
lriendly feeling we entertain towards 
our young traveller,” and as he is 
warned for the future not to take for 
fact what has altogether the appear- 
ance of fable, we suppose “the pro 
lixity and somewhat tvo creduious 
leaning of our young traveller to sto- 
tries about krakens, sea-serpents, and 
antediluvian whales,” (Lord have mercy 
upon us!) need uot go to a jury of the 
public. The parties may compro- 
mise out of court, and get the merman 
and mermaid for arbitrators. 

The Mal Aria, treated of in the sixth 
article, isanunpleasant subject for high- 
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St 
flying Tories and high churchmen toe 
meddle with; but the newly con- 
verted radical reviewer of Albemarle- 
street gi: ds up his loins to the task, and 
recommends a thorough reform in this 
“erying evil” to his holiness of 
Rome. Rome cannot do better than 
take our back- bone reformer’s advice; 
and, instead of being at length blotted 
out from her place among the nations 
by the miasmata of cowls and scarlet 
stockings, “* we shall find her rising in 
salubrity and political importance.” 
Cras eredemus, hodie nihil. 

We hold ourselves excused from 
saying much about the seventh article, 
whichis christened with the attractive 
name of Mexico. ‘The very wame sug- 
gesis silver ingots, and associates itself 
with rich mines of adventurous re- 
search ; but, as the article is evidently 
an off-shoot from a forthcoming history 
of the laureate doctor, we would ra- 
ther plunge in medias res of the main 
vein; or, in other words, see the work 
in iis complete state, with all its due 
appurtenances of context, corol- 
lary, index, and annotation. It is 
heavy, but tolerably liberal; the capa- 
bilities of Mexico, as to population, 
productions, and mines, are fairly 
stated. ‘Too gratuitous a credit is given 
to the intentions of Iturbide; but a 
creditable hope is expressed that such 
a substantial government may be 
established in that interesting country 
as may be at once beneficial to the 
inhabitants and to the whole civilized 
world. 

The eighth article is a review of the 
Private Correspondence of Cowper, which 
is certainly as excellent as it is stated 
to be by the critic, and deserves all the 
commendation he bestows upon it. 
The writer’s remarks on the stimulus 
necessary to keep up the spivitual 
revelry of **comfortable experiences,” 
aud his assignment of Cowper’s reli- 
gious madness to the exhaustion of 
mind which follows the overjading of 
the imagination, are correct and saga- 
cious; such fanatical experimentalists 
make the favor of heaven depend upon 
a weak stomach or a diseased livery 
Abernethy’s pills would do them more 
good than the conventicle. 

Next we arrive at the ninth article, 
which is a thoroughgoing, plodding, 
rood-intentioned, puff of Mr. Morier's 
work. ‘The trade-wind is employed 

cloriously to impel the popularis aura. 
The narrative of Hajji Baba is 
thrown into a neat frame of “ perfect 
accordance 
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accordance” with, and yet (O won- 
derful !) “totally distinct” from, Mr. 
Hope’s “ Anastasius,” for reasons 
which the book-selling world will rea- 
dily comprehend. Both these works, 
though they possess considerable tact 
and talent, and the local advantage of 
diligent observation of oriental man- 
ners, are still dull, awkward, impro- 
bable, and prolix, for the greater part. 
Hajji Baba evidently drags ; and Ana- 
stasius owed much of its success to the 
artificial impulse of being for some time 
supposed to be Lord Byron’s. Time 
and chance happen to works as well as 
men. 

Next comes the tenth article, an 
attack on Mr. Hume, by Mr. Croker, 
under cover of the fungi of the Dry-rot. 
There’s a proverbial sympathy in 
mushrooms. ‘The article betrays a 
little rottenness ; we wish we could find 
a little dryness, and a little humour. 
How could the author venture to shake 
the dilapidated structure of the “* Forty 
Thieves?” page 224. We are happy, 
however, to hear him say, though we 
must be excused from believing it 
either in a physical or moral sense, 
that, for the first time these 150 years, 
we have completely got the better of 
the dry-rot. But report says otherwise. 
The ship-carpenters and dock-yard 
engineers by no means want to get rid 
of the dry-rot. 

As to Capt. Parry and the North- 
west Passage, which constitutes the 
subject-matter of the eleventh article, 
we are bound to differ from popular 
prejudice on the subject. We trusted 
that the last disappointment would 
have setiled the chimera, and that the 
great men of the Admiralty would have 
been quite satisfied with the glory of 
giving names to Melville Island, 
Croker Point, Barrow Bay, &c. This 
Admiralty hoax will, we trust, be soon 
brought to a conclusion. We mean 
not the most distant imputation on the 
brave captain and his crew, who de- 
serve all the praise their countrymen 
ean bestow on them. But what is the 
whole affair, but a tub thrown to the 
whale? Whether there be, or whether 
there be not, an Arctic basin, we should 
be glad to hear from Mr. Croker or 
Mr. Barrow of what earthly use it 
would be? No man has ever been so 
moonstruck as to assert that any prac- 
tical navigation could be effected by 
means of it?) ‘The whole thing, there. 
fore, consists in sending a company of 
brave men to pass two winters in 
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playing cards by candle-light, kick. 
ing their frost-bitten heels, studying 
A BC, acting farces within a farce, 
crowing salad in boxes, and pur- 
chasing Esquimaux squaws with a nail, 


We differ from the Honourable 
Secretary, as to the purport of his 
third and last review, in the twelfth 
article, on the Practice and De. 
lays of the Court of Chancery. The 
whole sum of his reasoning amounts 
to this—that there is precedent for the 
grievance. But is there any villainy 
under the sun which precedent does 
not vindicate and attempt to sanction? 
The Admiralty Secretary crows with 
his loudest note in referring to a pam- 
phiet published in 1641,—*‘ in the pure 
and regenerate age of the Common. 
wealth,”—in which the great delay of 
the Court of Chancery, and the enor- 
mous profits of the six clerks, are bit- 
terly complained of. But what of 
that? We might refer him to Colonel 
Pride’s threat of making a military 
banner of the last gown of the 
last lawyer in Westminster-hall; we 
might refer him to a resolution of 
Cromwell's packed Parliament (see 
Somers’s ‘Tracts, December 12, 16538,) 
for “rooting up the Common Law 
of England, destroying the Court 
of Chancery, and reducing the whole 
judicial system to the Mosaic stand- 
ard ;” or, again, we might refer bim to 
a pamphlet, called “the Final De- 
mands” of the agitators, which are, 
“that all Inns of Court and Chancery, 
all Courts of Justice, all Corporations, 
all titles and degrees elevating one free 
subject above another, may be totally 
abolished.” But what have the chi- 
merical ravings of millenarian enthu- 
Siasts near 200 years ago to do with a 
modern, universally felt, and univer- 
sally admitted grievance? Such argu- 
ments are mere childishness. 


In concluding the present article, 
we may observe that the spirit of lite- 
rary enterprise has created new mate- 
rials with which to enrich future 
Numbers. The present year has pro- 
duced no less than four reviews, 
which compete in spirit with those 
that hitherto have afforded subject- 
matter for our animadversions. Thus, 
Ist. The Westminster Review is writ- 


ten with great ability ; and in politics » 


less equivocal than the Edinburgh. 
2d. The Universal Review is not de- 
void of good writing, while its plan is 
different from the others, in appearing 
every other month. Again,3. A moré 
active 
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active and vivacious candidate has 
appeared monthly, under the title of 
the “Critical Gazette ;” the object of 
which is to notice every book publish- 
ed, without those sinister selections 
which,under plausible pretences, abuse 
the public confidence, and destroy the 
very purpose of a Review. The two 
first numbers are very ably executed, 
and the independence of the work of 
all bookselling influence has created a 
feeling which public spirit ought to 
resist; for public convenience is evi- 
dently consulted in the plan of such a 
perfect mirror of cotemporaneous li- 
terature. 4th. We have lastly the 
gigantic project of a  five-shilling 
monthly production, under the title of 
the European Review, a work which 
appears to be most respectably con- 
ducted, and likely to prove a great 
acquisition to the literary world. 
—Notices of the progress of these 
will be given, from time to time, under 
the head of the present article. 
I 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

HE recent rejection of the Unita- 

rian Marriage Bill, by the House 
of Lords, is perhaps the only result 
which could be expected from the 
present state of parties, and the ex- 
treme jealousy with which every inno- 
vation, either in temporalities or doc- 
irine, is regarded by the Established 
Church. Our “ Lords spiritual and 
temporal’ have read us another lesson, 
borrowed from the barbarous policy of 
past ages, of which this is the tenor,— 
that,when voluntary submission cannot 
be obtained to the religious forms of 
existing establishments, coercion is 
better than toleration. The “ dignity 
of the church,” which has been so 
much insisted on, it would seem is in- 
compatible with that spirit of liberality 
and reform its friends have been called 
upon to practise. I trust, however, 
that the growing influence of public 
Opinion, aided by the enlightened and 
praiseworthy exertions of those who 
supported the principle of the Bill, 
will ultimately effect that relief which, 
in this instance, Unitarian dissenters 
have prayed for in vain. 

In this country, every triumph over 
the many antiquated abuses which 
exist, must be preceded by a sense of 
its importance. Aslong as ignorance, 
apathy, or indifference, prevails, the 
work of reformation will make butsmall 
progress. It is with this conviction I 
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am induced to address you. My ob- 
ject is to offer a few considerations on 
the general bearings of this question, 
with the view of exciting towards it, 
through the medium of your pages, 
that degree of public interest which it 
justly merits, but has yet only partially 
received. 

It is not my purpose to defend solely 
the provisions of the Bill introduced by 
the Marquis of Lansdowne. They 
embraced but a part of the evil, and 
that only which affected the peculiar 
tenets of one class of dissenters. 
There are other points in which it bears 
as heavily on every part of the com- 
munity. I propose a total revision of 
the present practice: it is antiquated, 
and unworthy of the present age. It 
was adopted in times when a spirit of 
enquiry had but just struggled into 
being, and is below the standard of the 
nineteenth century. 

According to the present usage, 
marriage is rendered «a religious cere- 
mony, and included in the ritual of the 
church. This forms my first objection. 
Marriage is essentially a civil act: it is 
a contract between two individuals for 
their mutual happiness, and is usually, 
on their part, wholly independent of 
every religious consideration. . There 
are two things in which the laws of the 
country are interested in this act; the 
one is to bind the contract, the other to 
guard against its violation. I can see 
no reason why a minister of religion 
should supersede the magistrate; or 
why this act should be solemnized ina 
church instead of registered in a pub- 
lic office. Perhaps at no period of life 
are individuals less susceptible of de- 
votional feelings, or less likely to re- 
ceive spiritual edification; supposing, 
sir, such might be obtained from the 
present service. Neither is it fitting 
that religion should be made subser- 
vient to the furtherance of this object; 
the handmaid to the wishes of all par- 
ties, and every description of charac- 
ter. I like not to see the careless and 
indifferent, the profligate, the sceptic, 
and the sincere believer, compelled to 
pass through the same solemnity; or 
to hear the blessing of God invoked, 
indiscriminately, on all who enter into 
this engagement,—whether rashly or 
prudently,—whether from the most 
mercenary and interested views, or 
from the purest motives of affection. 

In the commencement of this ser- 
vice, we are told that “‘ the holy estate 
of matrimony” was instituted of God 
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in the time of man’s innocency, sigtl- 
fying unto us the mystical union which 
is between Christ and his church. It 
does not however appear that the 
church of England professes to derive 
its authority in this matter from the 
Scriptures; for, in the 25th article ol 
faith, it has these words: * Confirma- 
tion, orders, matrimony, &c. are not to 
be counted for sacraments of the Gos- 
pel; being such as have grown partly 
out of the corrupt following of the 
Apostles, partly are states of life 
allowed by the Scriptures, but yet have 
not like nature of sacraments with 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper; for 
that they have no visible sign or cere- 
mony ordained of God.” 

Now, sir, if marriage has no visible 
sign or ceremony ordained of God, 
who has ordained the religious forms 
with which it is now celebrated? and 
why is it not put on the same footing 
with every other regulation necessary 
for the well-being of society ? 

By rendering marriage a civil act, 
no violence would be done to the scru- 
ples of any. ‘Those who might think it 
incomplete without the sanction of a 
religious ceremony, might obtain it 
from their own minister, according to 
their own forms and tenets. 

Weare in the habit of contrasting the 
blessings of the Protestant religion with 
Catholicism,—English freedom with 
the effects of the Bourbon dynasty, —and 
yet, sir,what is the fact? In France,with 
more superstition and less political 
liberty, they have (on this subject, at 
least,) more liberality and tolerance. 
The contract of marriage is there rati- 
fied before a civil officer ; and this is all 
the law requires. Afterwards, those 
who wish to confirm it by a religious 
ceremony, may obtain the sanction of 
the priest ; but, in a legal sense, it is 
not necessary. Surely, sir, this is the 
broad basis of justice on which it ought 
to be placed. 

My next objection to the present 
form of marriage regards the character 
and composition of the church service. 
It might have been expected that,on a 
subject of such grave importance to 
the parties interested, some useful 
hints would be given ; some principles 
laid down for the servati 9 

the preservation of their 
mutual happiness; some cautions 
against the rocks on which the peace 
of families is often wrecked ; some sa- 
latary advice on the duties of domestic 
_ life: for all which (as a religious cere- 
mony,) a wide field is open, and a 


[Augs4, 
But, 
with the exception of some few quota. 
tions from the New Testament, all this 
is omitted. Nay, the language em. 
ployed in its place is indecent and 


striking opportunity afforded. 


puerile. The sentiments which are 
unnecessarily introduced on the uses 
of marriage, and the allusions and ex. 
pressions in other parts, are grossly 
indelicate. They must ever give pain 
to the ear of modesty ; and the situation 
of well-educated females, compelled to 
listen to them during the ceremony, 
is highly distressing. It is idle to say 
this language was inoffensive when 
originally framed: the refinement of 
present manners has discarded that 
customary plain-speaking which made 
it innocent. ‘The example of the 
church should further, and not retard, 
this improvement. Purity of word 
and thought should not be violated, 
but inculcated. Propriety of lan- 
guage, and delicacy of behaviour, 
should be taught, as forming the best 
security of conjugal felicity. 

On this ground alone, therefore, in 
my judgment, the present ceremony 
should be wholly revised. But the 
general character of the service is at 
variance, either with that rational and 
instructive matter it should possess as 
a religious rite, or with that business- 
like form required as a civil act, 

The language put in the mouth of 
the bride and bridegroom, after they 
have both replied in the affirmative, is 
unnecessary: ‘ To have, and to hold, 
for better, for worse; for richer, for 
poorer; to love, and to cherish,” par- 
take of the absurd prolixity of an Act 
of Parliament, and border not a little 
on the ridiculous. Why, also, are we 
obliged to repeat the obsolete and 
unmeaning phrase, ‘*‘ With my body I 
thee worship?” Why, sir, amidst the 
general improvements of the age,— 
amidst the rapidincrease of knowledge 


on all subjects, and throughout ail 


Classes,—are we to retain the man- 
ners, customs, and language, of anti- 


quity, in entering uponone of the most: 


important engagements of life ? 

‘These, sir, are objections in which 
every branch of the community is alike 
interested; there are others which 
relate only to dissenters. 

It is not a small grievance that the 
conscientious individual, who differs 
from the creeds and forms of the 
church of England, should on_ this 
occasion be compelled to give it his 
attendance, contribute to its support 
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by the payment of fees, listen to 
prayers and a liturgy to which his heart 
is indifferent, and be united to the 
object of his affection by one whose 
authority as a Christian minister he 
disputes. We thank heaven we live 
not in the times when Christians were 
forcibly compelled to enter the temples 
they abhorred; but why do we retain 
any traces of the same spirit? I meddle 
not with the question, whether the 
establishment or dissenters are right in 
doctrinal sentiments; but surely, in 
this respect, the church does not prac- 
tise the moral precept of Christianity, 
“Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you.” 

Regarding Unitarian dissenters, the 
case is one of still greater hardship. 
The dignitaries of the church will not 
deny, that a virtuous and pious man 
may sincerely disbelieve the doctrine 
of the Trinity ; and yet do they persist 
to wound his feelings, by compelling 
him to take part in an act in which 
this doctrine is plainly recognized. In 
the marriage ceremony it forms a 
leading feature: the bridegroom places 
the ring on his bride’s finger, repeating 
the words, “In the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost.” <A form of expression which 
occurs but once in the New Testa- 
ment, and, if not an interpolation, has 
becn considered one by many. Those 
Unitarians who practise baptism hold 
it genuine, but do not consider it 
implies the Trinitarian hypothesis. 
The Church of England however does ; 
it propounds it in that sense. It is 
therefore only by a kind of mental 
reservation that Unitarians can avoid 
the guilt of hypocrisy. In the form of 
benediction, the Trinity is still more 
clearly set forth: the Unitarian has 
not indeed to pronounce the words 
‘*God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost ;” but, if we give 
him credit for consistency of sentiment, 
what can be more offensive to his ears ? 
Supposing, sir, his views to be incor- 
rect, and inimical to the Christian 
faith: is this course calculated to excite 
conviction, or to place the opposite 
opinions in a more attractive light? 
or, allowing the correctness of the doc- 
trines of the church, is a greater impor- 
tance to be attached to a belief in the 
Trinity than to the practice of that be- 
nevolent and tolerant spirit which is 
breathed in every part of Christianity ? 
_ How long shall difference of opinion 
in the religious world be the fruitfal 
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source of hatred and persecution? 
How long shall the Priest and the 
Levite despise the heretical Samaritan, 
see him in distress without affording 
him relief, and preserve the dignity of 
their office, by ‘ passing by on the 
other side?” How long shall the 
bigoted attachment to creeds and 
articles of faith swallow up brotherly 
kindness and liberality of sentiment, 
and wholly supersede that all-impor- 
tant principle, on which, we are told, 
hang the law and the prophets: ‘* Love 
thy neighbour as thyself?” 

I trust that the duration of these 
things will not be long; and that com- 
mensurate with the diffusion of know- 
ledge will be the improvement in the 
policy of both church and state. In 
short, sir, L hope that another session 
of Parliament will not elapse without 
the removal, either wholly or in part, 
of that grievance on which I have thus 
briefly laid my sentiments before you. 

June 14, THETA. 

— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
OBSERVATIONS 0% MENTAL ALIENATION. 

EW objects take a stronger hold 

of the imagination, or strike with 
deeper and more awful impressions, 
than that which is exhibited in the 
view of mental alienation. In this 
case the patient may be considered as 
no longer alive to what passes around 
him. Every pursuit and example of 
mental ability, the strength of concep- 
tions, the refinements of intellectual 
power, the dexterous achievements of 
taste and mechanical skill, with the 
extraordinary operations of genius, of 
whatever rank, is high in the great 
scale of human ingenuity,—all these 
undergo a kind of death in the mourn- 
ful history of the exalted human cha- 
racter thus faded and abased. 

Retired misery of this kind is often 
hid and thrown into shadow; and many 
will not give themselves the trouble of 
going from the high-way, and observing 
it, in its bye-places, forthe purpose of 
relieving it. It is a cause, however, 
which a thousand generous hearts 
should advocate, so that one suffering 
under such embarrassments may never 
want that assistance which his wretch- 
ed fate most obviously and importu- 
nately calls for. 

M. de Ladebat, a gentleman of 
talents, experience, and public spirit, 
has devoted much time to the interest- 
ing and extensive labour of collecting 
materials relative to the treatment of 
mental 
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mental alienation in France; enume- 
rating, With boldness and incontrover- 
tible evidence, the serious evils that 
have unhappily accrued from such 
treatment. Pointing out prominent 
defects and palpable abuses, whatever 
fast hold they may have taken by long 
continuance, is the first advance to- 
wards eflecting any sort of reformation. 

According to this reporter, not only 
in France, but in most other countries, 
the general welfare of the insane was 
for ages neglected ; and that part of 
human nature, secluded from the 
world, was reduced to a degree of 
distress and misery which cannot be 
viewed without detestation. This cha- 
racter, and these most shocking out- 
rages, the author finds and follows up 
to the end of the eighteenth century. 
The sufferers by such failure of the 
constitution, and imbecility of intellect, 
were often stowed in prisons with 
criminals, with no favourable mark of 
distinction and appropriation placed 
upon them in their peculiar situation. 
In hospitals, the captives were confined 
in narrow, infectious quarters, and 
very often in common dungeons, load- 
ed with irons; if their distemper exhi- 
bited symptoms of violence, they were 
exposed tu popular derision. This was 
only exasperating their complaint, and 
rendering it incurable. 

Agreeably to the temper and dispo- 
sition of modern times, men of feeling 
have espoused the cause of these un- 
fortunates; and the scientific classes, 
and men of medical learning, have 
made it their business, by a fortunate 
concurrence of improvement and re- 
gulations, to suppress and reform all 
such rigorous interference as they 
deemed unnecessary. From their 
well-directed efforts, many circum- 
stances of an evil, injurious, and 
immoral, tendency, are expunged, and 
the afllicted experience a more noble, 
generous, and dignified, sympathy, in 
proportion to that general attention 
which their case excites and deserves. 
Numbers have been hereby restored 
to society, and the condition of the 
incurabies amended in every point of 
view. 

The author, referring to the present 
mode of treatment in France, observes, 
that for those of the higher classes 
Houses of Health are established, 
where every duty of meritorious ser- 
Vice is ably executed, and which are 
therefore entitled to every praise; and 
that, generally speaking, means are 
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employed to much advantage to render 
the poorer part of that community no 
longer subjects of real regret, from the 
sentiments and practices formerly in 


vogue respecting them. Rigorous 
methods are in disuse; and, in most of 
the establishments set apart for them, 
the whole process, as it appears in the 
several characters of diet, regimen, 
and general accommodation, is more 
laboured and complete. 

In all the Paris hospitals, especially, 
the exertions of the managers are pecu- 
liarly calculated to facilitate ameliora. 
tions; of these, the author draws such 
a picture as the spirit of benevolence 
cannot fail to be gratified with. Into 
these have been admitted many insane 
from the other provinces; so that in 
i816, of 1800 insane patients, 545 
were not of the department of the 
Seine. ‘Their numbers have been gra- 
dually augmented in these hospitals, 
On the Ist of January, 1801, they 
amounted to 1070; of whom 40 were 
in Les Petites Maisons, 84 at the Hotel 
Dieu, 337 at Bicetre, and 609 at La 
Saltpetriére. 

Prior to 1805, these patients were 
formed into two divisions; the men at 
Bicetre, and the women at La Salt- 
petriére. On the 31st of December, 
their total number was 2240; of whom 
764 were in the former, and 1476 in 
the latter, establishment. Hence, in 
the space of twenty years, the number 
had more than doubled. 

The physicians of Bicetre and Salt- 
petri¢ére, when consulted as to the 
causes of this augmentation, varied in 
judging of the principles upon which 
this malady had acquired so many 
subjects. M. Pariset ascribes it to 
the great political events of thirty 
years, the reverses of fortune, the 
exaltation of some successful fishers 
in troubled waters, and the increase of 
population. 

According to M. Esquirol, a great 
number of the insane, prior to the re- 
volution, had been placed in convents, 
or were kept and attended to in their 
families. It was only maniacs that 
were transferred tu the hospitals. The 
great alterations, so very different in 
character and design from any which 
had appeared at former times, in the 
hospitals, created an interest in their 
favour; and families found no déffi- 
culty, in coincidence with public 
Opinion so changed on the subject, 
uniformly to adopt those asylums. 

Formerly, such subjects as were not 
incurable 
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incurable were placed in the Hotel 
Dieu; and, on the first returns of 
reason, were remitted to their friends. 
They are now under the same roof with 
the incurables, and under the same 
physician. Should there appear any 
symptoms of recovery, the physicians 
prolong the term of convalescence till 
the cure appears completed. The 
incurables remain in the_ hospitals, 
though their cases should not be dan- 
gerous, and they might be sent back 
to their friends. 

In 1800, the insane were lodged in 
the Hotel Dieu, indiscriminately, with 
other patients. In the hospitals of 
Petites Maisons, Bicetre, and Salt- 
petriére, they were laid up in cells, 
where now any animal of the com- 
monest kind would not be confined in 
the Jardin du Roi. Many of them 
were also loaded with heavy chains. 

About that time, on the establish- 
ment of the Council General of Hospi- 
tals, and due enquiries taking place, 
as if the sacred flame of sympathy had 
suddenly kindled, chains, iron collars, 
irons at the feet and hands, were laid 
aside, the cells or boxes aired and 
well seasoned, and the most auspicious 
consequences ensued. Successive al- 
terations have been made in_ the 
Bicetre and Saltpetriére, by enlarging 
the old, and adding new, buildings; 
extensive gardens and places for pro- 
menading have been annexed; and 
the cells under-ground, which at La 
Saltpetriére were real dungeons, are 
generally in disuse. Most of the 
insane are in dormitories ; and expe- 
rience has shown, that cells or private 
boxes are only for such as, in their 
violent paroxysms, would injure them- 
selves or others. 

Accommodations for 1500 new pa- 
tients have been thus provided, each 
individual sleeps alone, and there are 
covered reservoirs to wash and bathe 
in. The articles of food are much 
superior, both for quantity and quality. 
At each hospital, the pharmacy or 
stock of drugs, is abundantly supplied, 
and various kinds of pumps are putin 
use atthe baths. Clinical lectures are 
delivered at the Bicetre by M. Esqui- 
rol, and pupils thereby formed ; whose 
agency must be beneficial and neces. 
sary to the cure of this deplorable 
infirmity. 

_ Every kind of liberty which can be 
judged compatible with safety, or 
capable of calling forth and exercising 
the faculties, is allowed. Labour is 
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one of the means resorted to; and 
under its influence the passions and 
affections have been controled, and 
improvement found to depend on it. 
At the Saltpetriére are working cham- 
bers, where the women are employed 
in sewing linen. Visits to individuals 
are only admitted by leave of the 
physicians. 

The number of maniacs does not 
rise to a twentieth part of the other 
patients; but such as have only slighter 
paroxysms are not reckoned. In the 
period of age, it is from thirty to forty, 
from forty to fifty, and from fifty to 
sixty, that the numbers are most 
considerable. The instances wherein 
alienation is assignable to moral 
causes, in proportion to physical, is in 
men from two to five, and in women 
from two to three. A proportion of 
one-tenthis attributed to hard drinking. 

—_—— 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

S itis reasonable to suppose that 

there are among your correspon- 
dents persons of all professions and 
pursuits; I presume there is scarcely 
any science, or subject of discussion, 
in which enquiry, through your me- 
dium, will not be acceptable. 

Afier the candid acknowledgment 
of a right reverend prelate of our 
church, (in the system of theology 
which he published a few years since, 
much to his own honour, as well as to 
the edification of the rising generation, ) 
that there are some difliculties in the 
sacred books which require much 
thought, and some learning, to dissi- 
pate,—no apology can be necessary, 
nor, I hope, any sinister design be 
imputable, for the mention of one 
particular difficulty which has always 
occurred to my mind, and to that of 
others with whom I have discussed the 
subject, relative to our Saviour’s 
ascension. St. Luke’s account is the 
most full and satisfactory of all the 
evangelists respecting this particular 
event, as well at the conclusion of his 
Gospel as at the beginning of the Acts 
of the Apostles, which latter work is 
universally attributed to his pen. The 
substance of the account given in both 
these places, with the purport of 
which, as far as they relate of the 
subject, the other sacred writers agree, 
is that, after his resurrection, Christ 
remained on earth forty days, con- 
versing continually with his disciples, 
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of the ancient prophecies in his pas- 
sion and resurrection, and the fature 
circumstances of the Christian church. 
The mention of his first appearance 
among them is in these words, in the 
last chapter of St. Luke's Gospel :— 
“ And as they thus spake, Jesus stood 
in the midst of them, and saith unto 
them, ‘ Peace be unto you.’ But they 
were terrified and affrighted, and sup - 
posed that they had seen a spirit. And 
he saith unto them, ‘ Why are ye trou- 
bled, and why do thoughts arise in 
your hearts? Behold my hands and my 
feet, that it is I myself: handle me, 
and see, for a spirit hath not flesh and 
bunes, as ye see me have.’ And, when 
he had thus spoken, he showed them 
his hands and his feet; and while they 
yet believed not for joy, and wonder- 
ed, he said unto them, ‘ Have ye here 
any meat!’ And they gave him apiece 
of a broiled fish and of an honey-comb; 
and he did cat before them.” The con- 
cluding account given in this place is 
that, ‘“‘while he blessed them, he was 
parted from them, and taken up into 
heaven.” 

In St. John’s account of the same 
transactions there is no variation, ex- 
cept what is occasioned by the intro- 
duction of Thomas’s incredulity, which 
isremoved by the evidence of his sense 
of feeling ; and, in the first chapter of 
the Acts of the Apostles, these events 
are recorded in the words following :— 
**He showed himself alive after his 
passion by many infallible proofs, be- 
ing seen of them forty days, and speak- 
ing of the things pertaining to the 
kingdom of God. And when he had 
spoken these things, while they beheld, 
he was taken up, and a cloud received him 
out of their sight. And while they 
looked stedfastly toward heaven, as he 
went up, behold two men stood by 
them in white apparel, which also said, 
‘Ye men of Galilee, why stand ye 
gazing up into heaven? This same Je- 
sus, which is taken up from you into 
heaven, shall so come in like manner as 
ye have seen him go into heaven.’ ” 

Now the incontrovertible result from 
these and the other apostolical autho- 
rities on the subject of our Saviour’s 
ascension, must be, that it was Christ 
in the flesh, Christ in his human form 
and with his human appendages, in his 
own words, “ with his flesh and bones,” 
ened — to his disciples after his 
xlon and resurrection ; and was 


Jrom the midst of them, in the act of 


onversing with them and convincing 
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them of his identity, taken up into 
heaven ; and farther, that in the same 
form and substance he shall, at the last 
day, return from heaven, and come to 
judge the earth, in like manner as the 
disciples saw him gointo heaven. Now, 
not to insist on the numerous authori- 
ties for the universal belief, that the 
inhabitants of heaven are spiritual 
beings, and not, like ourselves, crea- 
tures consisting of corrupt flesh, and 
blood, and bones,—!lect us only advert 
to that of St. Paul, in that beautiful 
portion of his Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, which has been adopted by the 
Christian church, as a part of the ser- 
vice dedicated to the last rites of mor- 
tality, those of sepulture. ‘* There are 
celestial bodies, and bodies terrestrial; 
but the glory of the celestial is one, 
and the glory of the terrestrial is ano- 
ther. One star differeth from another 
star in glory. So also is the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. It is sown In corrup- 
tion, it is raised inincorruption. Itis 
sown a natural body, it is raised a 
spiritual body. There is a natural 
body, and there is a spiritual body.— 
Now this I say, brethren, that flesh and 
blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; 
neither doth corruption inherit incor- 
ruption.” 

Now, sir, to explain this apparent 
contradiction between the history of 
our Saviour’s ascension, as related by 
the Evangelists, and this positive de- 
claration of St. Paul; or rather to 
reconcile their account with all our 
notions of that spiritualization (if I 
may be allowed the expression, ) which 


must take place previous to the admis- — 


sion of any bodies into that region of 
Spirits, commonly designated with us 
by the term heaven, as we collect both 
from reason and revelation, is what 1 
earnestly solicit some of your theological 
correspondents to take the trouble of 
attempting. I have not made this call 
lightly, or unadvisedly : I have looked 
into every commentator within my 
reach, upon the different parts of the 


sacred volume which bear upon this 


Subject, but without the least satisfac- 
tion. Indeed most of them seem in- 
dustriously to avoid the consideration, 
and endeavour to attract our attention 
to other parts of the general topic, 
about which either no doubt has been 
entertained, or which do not imme- 
diately relate to this difficulty. ) 

Indeed, among the annotations and 
commentaries which I have had to 
wade through, from an expectation of 
necting 
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meeting with some satisfactory solu- 
tion, there is the most extraordinary 
contusion of opinions upon the subject 
of the general resurrection that can pos- 
sibly be conceived. However, sir, itis 
not my present intention to enter upon 
so wide a field of controversy as, from 
the diversity of these, it appears to be ; 
I shall conclude by observing that, on 
this particular, the declarations of St. 
Paul are so precise, so consistent with 
all our notions of the spiritual kingdom 
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of heaven, that I do not wish for any 
inferior authority on the subject; and 
only therefore repeat my request, that 
some of your correspondents would 
tell me how they reconcile the corpo- 
real ascension of Christ into heaven, 
with the uncontroverted and incontro- 
vertible doctrine that nothing corrup- 
tible, or partaking of the nature of. 
corruptible flesh, can be admitted into 
the heavenly mansions. 
ACADEMICUS. 
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M. CORREA. 

ro Francis CorRrREA DE SERRA 

was born at Serpa, in Portugal, 
about the year 1750. His father, a 
lawyer of some eminence, would him- 
self superintend the education of his 
children. He had two sons, whom he 
took with him to Rome, and there 
placed them under masters of the first 
rank, in various departments of sci- 
ence and learning. On completing 
their first studies, they quitted Rome 
for Naples, where they were com- 
mitted to the care of the celebrated 
Abbé Genovesi. 
_ Young Correa, who forms the sub- 
ject of this notice, soon returned to 
Rome, where his researches were pri- 
marily directed to the cultivation of 
the ancient languages, philology being 
the ground work of polite erudition. 
He had a claim, also, to extraordinary 
commendation, from the astonishing 
progress which he made in the science 
of botany. 

The Duke de la Foens, uncle to the 
Queen of Portugal, making the tour 
of Europe, came to Rome, and meet- 
ing there with M. Correa, whom he 
regarded as a young person of very 
considerable merit, that would do high 
honour to his friendship, he took him 
with him into his own country. 

The Portuguese, at that time, were 
much behind in various departments of 
science, and M. C. wishing to. reform 
the national erndition and literature, 
applicd himself with his usual assiduity 
to this object, which he effectually ac- 
complished by contributing to the 
founding of the Royal Academy of 
Lisbon. This philosophical institution, 
established by the Duke de la Foens, 
patronized by the Marquis de Pombal, 
and animated by the incessant efforts 
of some scientific leaders,’ contributed, 
materially, to the development, and 





progressive spread of real knowledge, 
to settling it on the solid basis of prin- 
ciples more just and tolerant. 

In 1779, the rising Academy had the 
Duke de la Foens for its president, 
and M. Correa for its perpetual 
secretary. This latter bestowed a 
laudable degree of attention in the 
rearing of its several departments ; a 
printing-office, with an entire liberty of 
the press, a cabinet of natural history, 
another of experimental physics, and a 
laboratory of chemistry. These were 
accessories indispensible to complete 
the establishment. 

After this, M. C. with peculiar in- 
dustry and perseverance, made it his 
business to collect different manu- 
scripts furnished by the academicians, 
relating to the history of Portugal; 
this valuable collection was printed, 
under the title of ‘ Monumentos Ineditos.” 
His time was also occupied with his 
own “ Memoirs on Botany,” and more 
especially with the physiological part, 
wherein, without injustice, he was 
allowed to be as profound as any 
botanist in Europe. 

The merit of these publications, and 
other great and valuable works, which 
continually appeared on the part of the 
academy, could not impose restrictions 
on the bold attempts and dark in- 
trigues of religious intolerance. The 
fanatics durst not directly attack the 
Duke de la Foens, but the perpetual 
secretary would inevitably have be- 
come the victim of the priests, and 
their infernal machinations, if he had 
not determined on quitting his country 
and retiiing to Paris; this was in the 
year 1786. ; 

Among other eminent writers that 
France then produced, M. C. became 
intimately acquainted with Broussonet; 
io this circumstance, the latter owed 


the very favourable reception he after- 
wards 
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wards met with from the Duke de la 
Foens. On the death of Peter LI. 
the enemies of M. C. having lost 
their ascendant, he returned into 
Portugal, and there resumed the 
course of his scientific and literary 
occupations. 

An unlooked-for event, from a_ sort 
of rage or fatality connected with the 
French revolution in its origin, here 
interrupted the labours of M. Correa. 
His friend Broussonet, pursued by the 
faction of terrorists in France, escaped 
their vengeance by taking refuge in the 
Peninsula. The Duke de la Foens 
kept him concealed in the library of 
the Academy of Lisbon, for some time ; 
but, being discovered by some of the 
French emigrants, he was denounced, 
by them, to the Inquisition, as a chief 
of Propaganda,anda Freemason. M. 
Correa, conceiving himself implicated 
in this denunciation, in concert with 
Broussonet, fled to England, where 
Sir Joseph Banks received and muni- 
ficently entertained him. 

Being introduced by Sir J. B. then 
president, to the Royal Society, M. 
Correa became a member of that body; 
and published, in its Transactions, a 
number of interesting dissertations on 
different subjects of natural history. 
In 1737, the Count de Linhares (then 
minister of the Portuguese marine) 
procured him the appointment of 
Counsellor of Legation at London. 

About the beginning of 1802, on 
signing the peace of Amiens, M. 
Correa quitted England and his diplo- 
matic functions, and withdrew to 
France. There he became a corre- 
sponding member of the Institute, and 
a resident in Paris for eleven years, 
dividing his time between the society 
of his friends, his studies, and his pro- 
menades ; which last often terminated 
in the libraries, and in the Garden of 
Plants. 

In 1813 Mr. C, undertook a voyage 
to the United States of America, to 
renew, with greater ardour, his botani- 
cal researches. His love of genuine 
freedom, and independence, induced 
him to make choice of this as his 
adopted country. In 1816, the Portu- 
guese government named him their 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Con- 
gress, so that he may now satisfy his 
wishes for botanical observations and 
discoveries; and, united with this, may 
also reasonably be expected to serve 


» his country in an eminent degree, 
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COUNT CONGUISTA, @ COMMODORE in the 
SPANISH MARINE. 

Count Conguista was made gover. 
nor of the Philippine islands in 1776, 
He was not without celebrity in his 
day, which was most fully displayed 
by the agreeable manner in which he 
exercised his power in his functions of 
governor. He was one of those whose 
agency in the conduct and direction 
of public affairs, is uniformly honoura- 
ble, ever exerted in the cause of hu. 
manity. All his transactions as a 
chief magistrate, and private gentle- 
man, merited and secured general 
esteem. He generously patronized 
every object and performance tending 
to real utility, in the business of agri- 
culture; the progress of manufactures 
was also materially accelerated, and 
he superintended the different public 
establishments with a success commen- 
surate to the care, indefatigable zeal, 
and abilities, which he evinced. From 
his situation in life, he had frequent 
opportunities of doing good, and of 
rendering his laudable qualities con- 
spicuous. 

In the American war an English 
squadron appeared off the ports of 
Cavite and Manilla, when the count 
maintained the honour of a naval sol- 
dier by guarding the maritime and 
military means and _ situations, 80 
effectually, that no atiempts were 
made, and the whole plan and scheme 
of invading the Manillas dropped. In 
his profession of arms, he was success- 
ful in adding the Batana islands to his 
government. 

Count Conguista was at Manilla 
when La Peyrouse touched there. 
The governor received him with ami- 
cable cordiality, and suggested a 
variety of ingenious hints and reflec- 
tions in relation to the subject of his 
voyage. The Spaniards have just 
reason to be proud of this excellent 
governor, duly to appreciate whose 
merits asa noble, disinterested chara 
ter, and true patriot, thinking justly, 
and acting uprightly, our biography, 
though impartial, is rather too concise. 

The Count de Conguista died at 


Malaga, nearly in his 80th year, in 
1805, 





DIAS COMES. 

Dias Comes Francis, the compatriot 
and rival of Camoens, was celebrated,, 
and held a high rank, as an author and 
poet. He was born in the capital of 
Portugal, 
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Portugal, about the year 1743. His 


) father, a mercer of Lisbon, discerning 


in his son’s character many ingenious 
and original traits of a literary kind, 
which he discovered from his infancy, 
bestowed on him an education well 
adapted to serve the purposes of 
study, and facilitate the acquisition of 
scholastic knowledge. 

The merits of this youth were ac- 
knowledged by all; notwithstanding 
which, from the jealousy of a brother, 
invidious at the prospect of his future 
elevation, his father removed him from 
the college, where he was studying 
with uncommon industry and success, 
and obliged him to apply himself, in 
some measure, to the drudgery of a 
mercer’s counter. 

Dias Comes had already laid in an 
interesting stock of instructive mate- 
rials to form the man of letters, ere his 
father introduced him to the practical 
He was 
laborious in his new undertaking ; but 
found means and opportunities, from 
time to time, to vent his own original! 
and excellent ideas upon many impor- 
tant subjects of poetry, written with 
elegance and purity, and considered 
as infinitely above mediocrity. ‘The 
muses breathe a very different spirit 
from that manifested in a counting- 
house ; but it seems that the inquisitive 
mind of Dias Comes was not to be 
fettered. 

He was a curious observer of the an- 
cients; and it was by exploring the 
extensive region of classical literature 
and criticism, that his sources of 
information were multiplied. His 
were not rapid glances, such as are 
made by many modern bards, nor 
would he ever prostitute his muse to 
themes merely popular, like others 
that spread themselves with wild luxu- 
riance over the soil, but keeping him- 
Self within bounds, and confined to 
memorable topics, his poetry holds a 
distinguished rank amony the literary 
productions of Portugal. 

The poems which he composed 
(known to be peculiar favourites of the 
Portuguese public,) were divided into 
three parts, elegies, odes, and sonnets, 
Seven of the first, four of the second, 
and three of the last, accompanied 
with explanatory remarks, curious and 
pleasing, instructive and learned. The 
Academy of Sciences of Lisbon had 
them printed for the benefit of the 
author’s widow and children in 1799. 

Dias was employed, a little previvus 
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to his decease, on two poems, entitled, 
one *The Seasons,’ and the other 
‘fa Henriqueida.” ‘The first, a de- 
scriptive poem, was intended to con- 
tain twenty-four sonnets; six only 
were finished. ‘The subject of the 
second, which is the Conquest of Ceuta, 
contains some striking scenes in the 
drama of history, but does not appear 
to harmonize with the peculiar com- 
plexion of the author's genius and 
temper. 

He drew up, also, two tragedies, 
under the titles of “ Electra” and 
‘‘ Iphigenia,” of which it was re- 
marked, and with justice, that they 
were inferior to his other compositions. 
His works in prose, three in number, 
do infinite honour to his acute pen, 
political opinions, and the genuine 
sentiments of his breast. The first, 
crowned in 1792 by the Academy of 
Sciences, affords a descriptive analysis, 
or critical synopsis, of the diversities of 
style in the writings of Sa de Miranda, 
Ferreira, Bernardes, Caminha, and 
Camoens. ‘The second contains a 
comparative estimate of the History of 
Don Juan de Castro, by Freire 
ty Andrado, and the Life of Don Paul 
de Lima, by Diego de Couto. The 
third work is a Treatise on Good 
Taste in Poetry. 





M. ABADIA, 

Francis Xavier Abadia was born at 
Valentia, in Spain, in 1774. He com- 
menced his military career as a cadet; 
and, independently of faxour or for- 
tuitous circumstances, by superior 
skill in the art of war, blended with all 
that energy which marks the character 
of an experienced soldier, he rose to 
the rank of lieutenant-general in the 
armies of Spain. 

When violently accused, on some 
occasion, of being favourable to the 
French, he disdained a formal! vindica- 
tion of his character, and therein fur- 
nished an exampie similar to that 
which the splendid history of Scipio 
affords us. Conscious of the noble, 
generous, disinterested, sentiments by 
which he was actuated, his constant 
object was to walk, steadily, in the 
patb opened before him, going through 
his employments, and discharging his 
duties, so as to be justly entitled to the 
thanks of his country. 

When at the head of the state- 
major, or staff, of the insurrectional 
army of La Mancha, he retired, with 
the remains of that corps, to Cadiz, 
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42 
where he was made Marshal de Camp, 
after having had, for some time, @ 
superior incitement to his ability and 
industry, a general door to his merit 
thrown open, by attaining ihe eminent 
post of Minister of War. 

In 1812, General Abadia was ap- 
pointed to command the army of 
Galicia, in the organization and model- 
ing of which he displayed much care 
and intelligence. ; 

After the establishment of T'erdi- 
nand VIL. on the throne of Spain, 
Abadia obtained the rank of lieute- 
nant-general, and to him was con- 
signed the charge of inspector-gencral 
of the troops assembled at Cadiz, for 
an expedition to Spanish America. 
In what has been said, the statements 
are correct, but we are not acquainted 
with any other circumstance relating to 
this eminent character. Information 
diffused to a greater extent would be 
desirable. 

M. ACEDO. 

Jerome Acedo was born at Valen- 
cia, in Spain, in 1775. He was in- 
tended, by his family, for a learned 
profession ; and his education in differ- 
ent seminaries furnished bim with op- 
portunities of acquiring that useful 
knowledge and information which 
would enable him to fit himself for his 
designation. He had no sooner made 
his appearance in the character of an 
advocate, than from the general ap- 
plause which he met with, and com- 
mensurate success, his reputation rose 
to such a height as to rank him, in a 
short time, among the first of his 
nation. 

In 1812, being nominated a deputy 
to the Cortes, it became his object to 
point out and obviate some singular 
inconsistencies injurious to the cause 
of practical freedom, which the liberal 
party had adopted in their theoretic 
polities. Facts and convincing rea- 
sons he had ever at command, to give 
In proof of his opinions ; and his influ- 
ence was faithfully exerted to banish 
corruption, to diminish factions, and 
to do away the remains of that un- 
bounded authority with which aris- 
tocracy had so long directed the affairs 
of his country. By his wisdom and 
moderation he became a mediator in 
disputes between the leading mem- 
bers; and, by a regular discharge of 
his public duties, acquired a certain 


degree of powe j 
sree ¢ "r and sway in the 
Legislative Body, , 
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On the return of Ferdinand Vij, 
M. Acedo, foreseeing the changes, 
civil and ecclesiastical, that would 
successfully revive the exploded sys. 
tems of superstition and tyranny, 
resigned his public functions, rightly 
judging the post of honour to be a 
private station. 

This truly learned and worthy cha. 
racter then confined himself within the 
strict limits of his pristine vocation, 
and taking an active part therein, 
adapted to his genius and manners, 
maintained a great and merited repu.- 
tation. 

M. AGIORMEL. 

M. Agiormel, as a Spanish voyager, 
possessed merit of a superior kind, but 
the glory which he acquired was not 
equal to the landable ambition which 
he displayed. The stimulus, or direct 


incentive, to his enterprises, was an 


inexhaustible fund of curiosity to visit 
forcign countries. His relations, asa 
writer, of what he saw and discovered, 
according to the credible report of 
fame, bear honourable testimony to the 
spirit with which he was inspired ; but 


his manuscripts have not yet beep 


published. ‘The discoveries to which 
he gave birth are entitled to particular 
notice; his ‘“‘ Journal of Occurrenees” 
is very interesting; and his neses, 
which are numerous, evince the ardour 
of his character by the animated, feel- 
ing, and impressive, manner, in which 
he delivers his observations, and direots 
our attention to his subject. 
Biographical sketches of this and 
other eminent Spanish characters, are 


scanty, from the small number of mate- 


rials. All that we know relative to the 
history of M. A.’s life, and the novel 
adventures wherein he was engaged, 
may be stated in this summary ac- 
count. 

He was the son of a rich merchant, 
and quitted Spain in 1768; at the age 
of sixteen he came to Paris, and there 
took his Licentiate of Laws, in the 
University. In 1777 he was at sea, in 
some situation of ostensible trust, but 
not mentioned; therein he passed to 
the Sunda islands ; then arrived on the 
coast of New Holland, where the in- 
genuity and industry of his character 
were shown to advantage by his pene- 
trating journeys into the interior of @ 
country so little known. He remained 
there seven years and a half; and we 


find him, next, on the continent of 


Jndia, in the service of Tippoo Saib, as 
his 
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his aid-de-camp. M. A. returned to 
Paris, in 1789, and was dislodged 
thence by tlre events of the revolution. 
In 1790 he returned to Spain, whence 
he again took shipping for Acapulco ; 
there he took up bis residence for some 
time, and afterwards made travelling 
excursions into the interior of Mexico. 
This colicction of facts relative to M. 
A. exhibits the whole of what has been 
communicated out of an immense 
variety. A larger narrative would be 
admirably calculated to instruct as well 
as please. 
ABRANTES, THE FATHER. 

Abrantes, Don I’. J. Marquis D’, 
President of the Council of Regency 
of Portugal, when invaded by the 
French, was one of the members of the 
deputation sent to Napoleon in 1507. 
Being detained in France with several 
other lords, members of that deputa- 
tion, (a disgraceful and malicious con- 
duct, for which the loudest censures 
were pronounced on Bonaparte,) the 
virtucs of this good man were cxem- 
plified by the unsbaken fortitude he 
displayed in adversity ; when, with the 
checring siniles of generous friendship, 
he made it his business to soothe the 
anguish of his sorrowing fellow-cap- 
tives. Though poor and solitary, far 
removed from his friends, and the 
relief which his family could have ad- 
ininistered, he shared every boon, that 
happened to be in the sphere of his 
contracted means, with the companions 
of his exile. Fame has not been 
backward in braiding the wreath 
round his brow; and his sovereign, 
counteracting the injury of such unjust 
conduct in Napoleon, has rewarded 
the generous and humane sentiments, 
the disinterested virtues, and genuine 
patriotism, of the marquis, by placing 
him near his person, and by honouring 
him with his utmost confidence, and 
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the sweetened endcarments of fricnd- 
ship. 





ABRANTES, DON José. 

Abrantes, Don José Marquis D’, son 
of the preceding, was born in 1782. 
His family being in high favour at the 
court of Lisbon, he entered early into 
the military service as an officer in the 
guards. 

When the Prince Regent departed 
with his court for Brazil, Don José 
d’Abrantes received orders to remain 
in Portugal, in aid of the national 
cause against the French. From the 
political events of the times, finding 
himself’ prevented from serving his 
sovereign in a public capacity, he de- 
voted himself, in the dignified conduct 
of private life, to studies useful and 
ornamental. His merit and perspi- 
cacity, which might otherwise have 
been concealed and lost to his coun- 
try, were thereby discovered and dis- 
tinguished. 

As a true votary to the genius of 
science, his endeavours were effectu- 
ally exerted in animating, encouraging, 
and protecting, the interests of agricul- 
ture and botany. To this object he 
contributed greatly, by a number of 
tracts which he published in the Por- 
tuguese language, from the very accu- 
rate information he had been enabled 
to obtain on the above subjects. 

In 1814 he was constituted Presi- 
dent of the Society of Agricultare, 
established by the Council of Regency, 
and he is now colonel of a regiment of 
Cuirassiers. 

It should have been observed, that the 
Marquis D’Abrantes, the son, accom- 
panied the deputation sent to France ; 
and it was there that he commenced 
those studies which will best speak his. 
praise, and from which much benefit 
has been derived to his country. 
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MILITARY CONTROL. 

HARLES XII. on being thwarted 
by the Senate, transmitted a let- 
ter to Stockholm, in which he threat- 
ened “to send his jack-boot to preside 

over their deliberations !” 

WONDERS FOR HISTORY. 

Bonaparte, sovereign of Europe, 
was a licutenant in the Artillery when 
M. Minibus, one of the French masters 


of the Royal Military College at Mar- 
low, was captain. 

The son of Joseph Bonaparte, for- 
merly an attorney at Bayonne,was con- 
verted by the magic of Bonaparte into, 
a sceptre, which, after ruling Naples, 
commanded Spain. 

JAMES II, 

While Duke of York, he lay under 

considerable obligations to the Earl of 
Halifax 
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Halifax, for it was that nobleman who 
prevented the passing of the Exclusion 
Bill, which was tantamount to disin- 
heritance. Instead of rewarding this 
nobleman, he removed him from the 
office of Privy Seal to that of Presi- 
dent of the Council; and, after de- 
grading him in this manner, finally 
dismissed and disgraced the man he 
ought to have supported. 
AN EPITHALAMIUM, 
Humbly inscribed to Wm. T. esq. on 
his marriage with Jemima Crane; said 
by Dr. Gooch to be written by the 
Right Hon. Thomas Bromley, Lord 
Montfort, about 1766:— 
Hymen! the bridal bed prepare, 
Summon all the loves together 5 
Virgins! undress the blushing fair, 
Hoping, fearing, lead her thither. 
At length forbear to rob the bowers! 
Enough! the bed is deck’d with flowers! 
Myrtles, lilies, pinks, and roses,— 
All the sweets the year discloses, 
Cease to trifle and delay ; 
Now a kinder task assuming, 
Tiither lead Jemima, blooming, 
Brighter, sweeter, far than they. 
The full-orb’d moon now mounts the skies, 
And leads her glittering train along ; 
But fairer here Jemima hes, 
And, all around, the virgin throng 
Sweetly sing the nuptial song ; 
While Justice Timbrel, newly wed, 
Boldly ascends the bridal bed. 


Heaven crown their nuptial joys 
With smiling girls, and dimpled boys; 
Graut them length of days, and health,— 
Happy, happy, let them see 
A numerous posterity, 
Replete with merit, praise, and wealth, 
Indulgent Venus! Queen of Love! 
Hear me, all ye gods above ! 
Choose them ail your richest treasures, 
And bestow your choicest pleasures ; 
Benignly bless this happy pair, 
And make them vour peculiar care, 
_ _ MARQUIS OF HALIFAX, 

Ilis lordship was exceedingly plac- 
able. “I never knew a man more 
ready to forgive, (says Sir John Reres- 
by;) for, having conducted a gentleman 
to my lord, to ask his pardon for some 
things he had been reported to have 
said against his lordship, I shall never 
forget his expression upon this occa- 
sion:—* Sir, if you did not say the 
words, I am very glad of it; and, even 
if you did, I am glad you find cause to 
be of another mind.’ ” 

As this nobleman did not appertain 
to the French perty, he and the 
Duchess of Portsmouth were generally 
at variance, notwithstanding a seem- 
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ing reconciliation, brought about by 
the king for hs own ease. He was 
one of those also who, in 1681, de. 
clared in behalf of the measure of 
calling a new parliament. 

KEW. 

Kew has to contend with all the 
disadvantages of a flat surface; like 
Versailles, too, the soil was swampy 
and ungrateful: the wealth of a nation 
drained and fertilized both. It hew. 
ever has been so contrived, that a great 
diversity of scenery is exhibited. The 
pleasure-grounds are ornamented with 
several (too many) temples, &c. (one 
Gothic, one in the Arabesque or Turk- 
ish style, and one in the Venetian.) 
The principal of these is a magnificent 
Pagoda, in imitation of a Chinese 
building. It is 49 feet in diameter at 
the base, and 163 in height. It j 
accordingly a very conspicuous objec 
tion, a flat country, as the view is not 
intercepted by adjacent hills, and it is 
far too high to be concealed by the 
adjoining shrubbery. ‘he greenhouse 
is 142 long, 25 feet high, and 30 broad. 
The exotic garden was established in 
the year 1760, by the Princess Dow+ 
arcr, from whom his present Majesty 
lias imbibed a taste for botany. The 
pleasure-grounds, about 120 acres in 
extent, were begun by the late Prince 
of Wales, and finished under the eye 
of the Princess Dowager, who took 
great delight in this spot. 

PARIS IN 1818. 
1100 Streets. 
10 Lanes. 
111 Passages, \ 
32 Quays. 
18 Boulevards. 
6&7 Places. 
31 Squares, 
131 Cals de Sac. 
10 Public Promenades. 
56 Barriers, 
16 Gates. 
16 Bridges, 
10 Halls. 
28 Markets, 
9 Basins. 
15 Barracks. 
12 Palaces. 
Cathedrals (Notre Dame and 
St. Genevieve). 
358 Churches, 
4 Temples. 
5 Colleges. 
15 Hospitals, 


9 Other Charitable Foundations. 
And 10 Theatres. 


JAMES II, AND HIS SECOND QUEEN. 
Her majesty, after the aceession, 
took 
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~ took certain courtiers under her espe- 
» cial protection; and it was craftily 
' insinuated by one* of them, “‘ that the 
"> friends and relations of the king’s first 
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wife (Anne duchess of York), as Ro- 


~ chester, Clarendon, Dartmouth, and 


others, were in greatest favour, and in 
possession of the best places ; while her 
friends, thongh she was queen consort, 
were but slenderly provided for; and 
her friends being reckoned to be Lord 
Sunderland, the Lord Chancellor, and 
the Lord Churehill, they began to 
play their private batterics against 
each other.” 
DR. JOHNSON. 

The following anecdote of Dr. Jobn- 
son, was related to me on the authority 
of Miss W—, of the South House, 
who was intimate with both Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale. Ona certain occa- 
sion, at Mrs. Thrale’s, at Streatham, 
some new piece in verse, on Scotch 
scencry, was to be rehearsed and criti- 
cised. The whele literary coterie 
were assembied,—Johnson at their 
bead; but, unfortunately, he was in 
one of his irritable and intractable fits, 
and had slept none the preceding 
night. The reader had proceeded toa 
florid description of the river which 
flowed near the birth-place of Smollet, 
on which the poet thus sings— 


Not ’cause thou gav’st to Roderic Random 
birth._— 

Thy streams shall flow when partial Smol- 
let’s dead, 

The bard forgotten, and his works unread, 


At the conclusion of this line, Johnson 
rose from his chair with a growl, re- 
peating aloud, and in rhime— 


This man had better been asleep in bed. 
The farther reading of the verses was 


i instantly postponed to another oppor- 
tunity. 


This is an evidence, among many, of 


the extreme awe and respect in which 


Johnson was held, shall we say, after 
he had obtained lis pension ; and of the 
extreme indulgence he experienced 
among his literary friends, or rather 
subjects. 
FRANCE. 

By restricting the liberty of the press, 

all the journals become official: accor- 


3 _ dingly all attacks on England, and 


a other countries, must be considered to 


proceed from the government alone. 
The streets of Paris, with some few 


* Lord Sunderland. ‘" 
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exceptions, are narrow, dirty, and 
dangerous. ‘The Seine is but little 
better than a dirty ditch. The gardens 
and parks are in an unnatural, and 
therefore a bad, taste. No small 
birds, for want of hedges. 

The summer and winter riding- 
schools of the Prince de Condé far 
exceed any conception of equestrian 
magnificence. 

England is a beautiful miniature. 
France is a full-length portrait. In 
the former, the mountains, the hills 
and dales, the vale and the champaigne 
country, exhibit small but beautiful 
features. In the latter, they are ex- 
tended into vastness and grandeur.— 
In England, a beautiful prospect is in- 
tercepted bya fence or a grove. In 
France, there is no hedge to hinder 
the view; and the trees which adorn 
the road are so thinly and so regularly 
scattered, that you can see the whole 
sylvan scenery between their boles. 


LORD HOLLAND. 

The following verses on this noble- 
man are said to have been written by 
Mr. Gray; Dr. Glynn dictated them to 
Cole at Milton in 1777. 


On secing the Seat of a Decayed Nobleman 
in Kent. 
Old, and abandon’d by its venal friend, 
‘Here Holland form'’d the pious reso- 
lution, 
To smuggle some few years, and strive to 
mend 
A broken character and constitution. 


On this congenial spot he fix’d his cho’ce, 
Earl Goodwin trembled for his neigh- 
bouring sand ; 
Here sea- -gulls scream, and cormorants 
rejoice, 
And mariners, tho’ shipwreck’d, dread 
to land. 


Here reign’d the blustering north and 
blighting east,— 
No tree is heard to whisper, bird to sing; 
Yet Nature cannot furnish out the feast, 
Art he invokes, new honours still to 
bring. 


Now mould’ring fanes and battlements 
arise, 
Arches and turrets nodding to their fall, 
Unpeopled palaces delude his eyes, 
And mimic desolation covers all, 


Ah! said the sighing peer, had Bute been 
true, 
Or Calcraft’s, Shelburne’s, 
friendship vain; 
Far other scenes than these had crown’d 
our view, 
And realiz’d the beauties which we feign. 
Purg’d 


Rigby’s, 
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Purg’d by the sword, and purified by fire, 
Then had we seen proud Londons 


hated walls; ; : 
Owls might have hooted in St. Peter s choir, 

And foxes stunk and littered in St. Paul's. 

ON THE STATE OF ASECRETARY’S PLACE, 
BY ROBERT CECIL EARL OF SALISBURY. 

All officers of state, and counsellors 
of princes, have a prescribed authonity, 
either by patent, by oath, or by custom, 
the secretaries’ place only excepted ; 
but to them there is allowed a liberty 
to negociate at discretion, both at 
home and abroad, with friends and 
with enemies, in all matters of enquiry 
to gain intelligence. All servants of 
princes deal upon strange and cau- 
tious authority, and warrants for it; 
as in disbursements, &c. only a se- 
cretary hath no warrant or commission, 
in matters of his own greatest danger, 
but must rely on the word and inte- 
grity of his sovereign. For, such is 
the multiplicity of occasions, and the 
variable motives and intentions of fo- 
reign princes, and their daily practices 
in so many parts and places, that se- 
cretaries never can have any commis- 
sion so large as to ensure them. So 
that a secretary must either conceive 
or dive into the thoughts of a king, 
(which is only the prerogative of God 
Almighty,) or else a king must either 
exercise the painful office of a secre- 
tary himself, (which is contrary to 
majesty and liberty,) or choose such a 
secretary that he may repose his con- 
fidence in. 

All foreign princes hate another 
prince’s secretary, as well as all ambi- 
tious aspirers and conspirators; be- 
cause, for the most part, they either 
kill these monsters in their cradles, or 
track them to a discovery where no 
ether person could find the priut of 
their feet. All persons in offices and 
places of trust malign them, unless 
they wink at their frauds and cheating 
the king; all their fellow-counsellors 
envy them, because they see and do 
most, have freest access to their sove- 
reign; and, on all occasions, that the 
prince has to enquire into offences, to 
deny, prefer, or punish, none are so 
much employed, or bear the burden so 
much, as the secretaries. 

Kings are advised to observe three 
things, especially, in a secretary :— 
1. That he be created by himself, and 
we na his own raising and preferring. 
2. That he match not into a famil 
that is accounted factious. -3. Thathe 
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has a reasonable capacity, and conye. 
nient ability both of friends and estate: 
that by. the first he may be able to get 
to the depth of what is committed to 
his charge; secondly, that by the 
second he might not be led away with 
any vain or idle conceit, to wrong his 
prince, or abuse the trust committed 
to him; and, by the last, that he might 
be able to serve his majesty without 
wronging any man, out of a covetous 
principle. 

On the other band, a secretary had 
need serve a prince that is constant to 
his own orders, and steady in his com. 
mands, otherwise he is. in a dreadful 
condition, kc. Now, if there be a se. 
cretary whose estate can witness he 
has not served for profit; that he has 
preferred the honour and safety of his 
master, and despised his own advan- 
tage; and, after all this, he finds his 
fidelity and diligence cannot secure 
him against the clandestine insinua- 
tions and slanders of his malicious 
enemies,—’tis time to resign his place. 
For, as, if he had not been fit to be 
trusted, he was unworthy of his life; 
so this keeping of his office, after 
such an assurance, shows he is weary 
of it; for the first day of a secretary’s 
being suspected is the birth-day of his 
misery, for at this same moment he is 
tried, judged, and condemned. 

MOTTOES. 

The Corsicaus never fire at random: 
*‘T] Corso non tira, si non é sicuro 
del suo colpo.”—The Genoese say of 
them, ‘ 1 Corsi meritano Ja furea e la 
sanno soffrire” (The Corsicans deserve 
the gallows, and are not afraid of it). 
—A dreadful species of revenge exists 
in Corsica, called Vendetta trasversa, 
or collateral revenge, it extending to 
relations. 

Jacobinism is justified by Hobbes in 
the tollowing words :—“ Propter ma- 
lorum pravitatem recurrendum etiam 
bonis est, si se tueri volunt, ad virtutes 


bellicas, vimet dolum, id est ad ferinam 
rapacitatem.” 


eeshd The Clergy. 
Nihil habentes, et omnia possidenter. 
For a: Water-closet. 
Sine necessitate, 
Hanc non intrate. 
Paoli, &c. 
patrie landumque mimasa 


Duke of Q. 
—Deitim 


Noctes ceeneque, | 
ORIGINAL 


Vincit amor 
cupido. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
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LINES 
Occasioned by reading that the Heart of 
Byron was to remain in Greece. 


BY JOHN DODDRIDGE HUMPHREYS. 


O CHERISH that relic, proud land of 
the free! 

And his spirit triumphant shall linger with 
thee ; 

Methinks that young heart should never 
grow cold, 

While it dwells with the sons of the heroes 
of old. 

Oh no! it will throb with a kindred emotion, 

When the shouts of their triumph boom 
over the ocean; 

And — will it swell with the pulses of 
ife, 

When they rush to the banquet of danger 
and strife ; 

And the warm tears of passion shall nou- 
rish it still, 

Then the heart of the Qhilte can never 
grow chill! 

With valour, with love, and with freedom, 
its shrine, 

Bright star of the East! let the treasure 
be thine ; 

Yes, —_ that relic, proud land of the 
ree! 

And sure as his fame shall thy liberty be. 

i 
WAR-SONG; 
Written when the French first invaded Spain; 
translated from the Spanish of Vincente, 
BY GEORGE OLAUS BORROW. 


ARISE, ye sons of injui’d Spain, 
And all your strength be summing, 
For see! along the distant plain 
The foes of men are coming ; 
Regardless of their haughty frown, 
Rise, Biscay rise! and pour down, 
From every mountain’s hoary crown, 
Your knights and caballeros. 


’Tis said that in your veins the blood 
Of Carthage pure is flowing; 
And will ye soil the noble flood, 
By Freedom’s sweets foregoing ? 
Fear not to meet you Gallic host, 
For England’s sons, her pride and boast, 
Will arm, and leave their native coast, 
To share your righteous battle. 


Arise, arise! the tyrants come, 
The peace of nations breaking ; 
Tho’ even now they feel at home 
Their thrones beneath them quaking. 
Yes, yes! their reign is nearly past, 
Yet, adder-like, unto the last 
They seek the venom’d sting to cast, 
And spread destruction round them. 


What tho’ above the bloody band 
Religion’s flag is streaming, 

I guess their faith will never stand 
Your fauichions’ ruddy gleaming. 


‘Then forward, forward, to the fight ; 
And, if you fall beneath their might, 
*Jis swect to die for home and right,— 
For native land and freedom. 
2B 
THE PLANETS; 
BY DR. SIMEON SHAW. 


Tie Planets round the Sunwith order trace 
Their various courses in unbounded space. 
First Mercury, midst ardent light and heat, 
His shortest year does constantly com- 
plete ; 
Kighty-eight days he constantly does run 
His curved annual orbit round the Sun. 
Then the bright harbinger of night or day, 
Refulgent Venus, wends her vaster way, 
Of days two hundred twenty-five the year, 
In which she traverses her circling sphere. 
Earth next, (whose year we all so well do 
know, 
While journeying to our home, thro’ scenes 
of woe,) ! 
Secure from chills intense, and heat that 
burns, 
With her attendant Moon, so calmly. turns, 
Mars, with more lengthen’d year and day 
than ours, 
Revolves along his orbit with fleet powers, 
While to our aided sight he oft displays 
The view resplendent of ensanguin’d rays ; 
Then Vesta, Ceres, Pallas, Juno, bright, 
Feebly reflect their share of solar light, 
With years still lengthen’d more, and 
mildest ray, 
They aid the grandeur of departed day. 
Next belted Jupiter, from wondrous 
height, 
With lengthen'’d year, but shortest day 
and night, 
On his four moons, as seen by aided gaze, 
Sheds ever steady his transplendent blaze. 
More distant Saturn, with his double ring, 
Each thirty years unweariedly does bring 
His seven moons, and, by Creation’s law, 
Thro’ the ethereal vault the whole does 
draw ; 
While at the verge of Sol’s extended bound, 
In eighty years, with most continuous 
round, 
And calmest lustre, round the distant pole, 
With eight attendant moons, we view 
Uranus roll. 
——— 
SOLILOQUY 
OF OLD ROBIN CODFREY, A GARDENER; 
Who now lies interred in Totness Church- 
yard, Devon. 
Pulvis et umbra sumus. Hor. 
An, what avails the wisdom of the wise, 
Are they more virtuous, or their follies 
few ? 
Ye moralists, if man with man still vies 
In vice, ah what avails your proffer’? 
clue? 
Do 
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Do ye point out the path yourselves 
pursue ? 
None is, who turns the page or turns 
the sod, free 
From the foul moat that dims our doubt- 
ful view. 
‘Tis dark delusion all. We are an odd fry. 
Thus, musing o’er his shovel, spoke Old 
Bob. Codfrey. 


‘ Hence, clam’rons casuists, with your vi- 
sions vain ! 
Hence all that Hume, and Bayle, and 
Berkley, wrote ! 
Or, if one solitary trath remain 
Ot all ye triumpl’d in and all ye taught, 
Tis a sweet flow’ret from the wilds of 
thought. 
In vain do priests the holy temple enter, 
In vain their themes with sacred sa- 
pience fraught; 
Religion scorns the gaudy garb that’s lent 
her 
By the proud mitred prelate, or the de- 
mure dissenter. 


‘Lo, the poor worm that coils beneath 
my tread, 
Crush’d as he is by all the clods that 
tumble, 

Hung as his life is by the slenderest thread, 
He, not philosophers, shall man humble ; 
Man! that shall soon be clods for him to 

crumble. 

Avaunt, ye visionaries! dream of fame,— 
Dream of stability,—and, dreaming, 

stumble ; 

Perish for an imperishable name. 

Heroes that vanquish’d worlds the lowly 

worm shal] tame. 


“ Perchance, these worthless particles of 
clay 
Once form’d a Cxsar or a Philip’s son ; 
They now shall form a cairot or a pea, 
That man, perhaps a beast, shall feed 
upon, 
Was it for this their victories they won? 
For this the bloody path of conquest trod? 
That prodigies presag’d his race was run, 
And this claim’d kindred to his patron god; 
E’en so, great Wellington, my sons may 
sow thy sod. 


* Source and receptacle of man, O earth! 
I own thy kindred to my breathing dust; 


+ . . . ? 
From thee I've drain’d existence from my 


birth; 
To thee, my elements, return I must 
Unclaim’d by rebel monument or bust. 
E’en he who boasts celestial lays his 
lyre on, [gust 
And moves the. pensive soul with pleasing 
Shall lie with me, cold as my shovel’s iron: 
Yes, he, the mortal great immortal bard. 
Lord Byron. 


> 


“ Brief to eternity ’s the longest span. 
An insect flutters in the blaze of day 
And dies within the hour his hfe began. 
Phe morniug dew-drop sparkling on the 
spray 


Original Poetry. 
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Ere noon mounts up to meet its parent 
ray. ae 
Thus man th’ aspiring spirit leaves to rot, 
Though round his temples twine th’ un. 
fading bay. ' “ 
Poets and poems too shall go to pot, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, Laureat Southey, 
and Sir Walter Scott. 


“The varying seasons bring the various 

flower ; : | 

The with’ring tulip sees the lily bloom; 

Successive blossoms fall in painted shower; 

Successive roses fling the rich perfume; 

But droop all flow’vets in the brumal 
gloom. 

As once Anacreon, now Moore is love 

all; , 

Yet his sweet odes shall not avert his 
doom. 

Pale Death will tap at palace and at 

hovel,” 

He said, and spitting to his hands, shoved 

at his shovel. : 


*¢ Herschell, that count’st the spangled ca 
nopy! 
For thee the spirit of the midnight star. 
Did trim her pale lamp, glimar'ring in the 
sky, 
Through darkling regions as she rolled 
her car. | 
Thon, that foretell’st when comets from 
afar . 
Shall seek our sun, and where they floating 
roam ; 
Mark’st wand’ring worlds in orbits re 
gular, “om 
And the fixt millions in the sparkling dome, 
Thy name and orb shail shine:—thou 
sink into the tomb. 


See unbought patriots abuse a bribe | 

(As knaves untempted spurn a tuekier 

knave), 

And stoutly curse the ministerial tribe. 
Yet all their vaunted virtue shal! not save 
Them from the foul corruption of the 

grave, | 

F’en here the sacred dust of noble Hamond 
May mix with ashes of the meanest slave; 

And Hant, though rotten C*stl*r**gh he 

d—n on, 

Shali also rot. All, saith the preacher, all 

is gammon. 


“Glory! thou glitv'ring phantom of the 
mind ' 
That dost delude the goud, the wise, 
the brave, 
Thow arta bubble buoyant on the wind, : 
lransient as moon-beams on the glassy 
wave, [lave 
Or billows bursting on the shores they 
Vain pomp and glory of this world’—arée 
‘tronble ! 
‘Such are the baubles then for which 
they rave.— 
’Tis twelve a’clock : my crock begins te 
bubble,” ' 
He said, and, should'ring his tool, home 
wards began to hobble. 
PROCEEDINGS 
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~ tions of the subscribers. 
/ government rightly appreciated the con- 
duct of the British nation; and - Lord 
Strangford, bis Majesty’s ambassador 
~yto the Ottoman government, assured 


1824.) — 
~ PROCEEDINGS OF .PUBLIC SOCIETIES. 


—__ 


THE SUB- 
SCRIPTION FOR THE KELIEF OF THE 
SUFFERERS BY TiiE EARTHQUAKES 
IN SYRIA. 

HE. distressing accounts trans. 

; mitted to the Levant Company by 

Mr. Barker, British consul at Aleppo, 

of the effects of the earthquakes, which, 

in the months of August and September 

1822, desolated the citics of Aleppo 

and Autioch, with many other places in 

Syria, having awakened among the 

members of that Company the most 

lively feelings of sympathy for the 
wretched survivors, it was resolved, at 

a general court of that body, that a sum 

of 500/. should be forthwith applied to 

alleviate their distress, and that a public 
mecting should be convened in London 

10 consider of the most advisable me- 

thod of proceeding, in order to afford 

still further relief. 

A meeting was accordingly held at 
the City of London Tavern, on the 16th 
of January, 1823, at which the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor of the 
City of London presided. It was then 
resolved, that “ Deeply feeling the dis- 
tressed situation in which these awful 
Visitations had involved great part of 
the province of Syria, the meeting 
should commence a subscription for the 
relicf of the distressed surviving inha- 
bitants generally ; that an appeal should 
ulso be made to the public, in order to 
render the relicf extensive; and that 


such relief should be administered with- 


out distinction of religious persuasion.” 
In pursuance of these resolutions, 


- details of these calamitous events were 
submitted to the public; and, in conse- 
quence of a liberal subscription, the 


treasurer was enabled to transmit 3200/. 
to the care of John Cartwright, esq. 
British Consul-General at Constanti- 
nople, with directions to forward the 
same to Mr.’ Barker, at Aleppo, who 
Was thus furnished, as early as possible, 
with the means of succouring those 
unfortunate objects, and immediately 
proceeded to take the necessary steps 
for accomplishing the benevolent inten- 


The Turkish 


the Levant Company, that, when the 

subject was announced by his lordship 

o the Porte, * The Turkish ministers 
Montu iy Mae. No. 398. 
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testified a just sense of the munificence 
and liberality of the Turkey Company, 
and of the other subscribers, and a 
grateful willingness to accept of their 
bounty.” 

A similar feeling was likewise ma- 
nifested by the authorities at Aleppo; 
and Mr. Barker, being convinced of 
the advantage of proceeding with tho 
greatest delicacy towards the govern- 
ment, requested that the - Consul. 
General at Constantinople should pro- 
cure an official firman from the Turkish 
government, to declare its permission, 
and thereby to give him the greater 
sanction in the distribution of the funds. 
In the mean time information of the 
procecdings of the Greek committee in 
London, with details of the speeches 
and various resolutions which passed at 
the meetings of that committee, reached 
Constantinople, and naturally awakened 
the keenest jealousy of the Ottoman 
government. 'I‘his created a demur in 
the grant of the firman which had heen 
applied for, and resulted in a decisive 
refusal, and in a prohibition to distribute 
any moneys for any purposes whatso- 
ever among the subjects of the Porte in 
Syria. 

An official communication to this 
effect was made to Lord Strangford, 
and his excellency thought proper to 
request an explanation of conduct so 
much at variance with the feeling pre- 
viously expressed on this subject. 

The Turkish government stated in 
reply, that “ The Sultan could not com- 
prehend the double nature of the pro- 
ceedings termed subscriptions, which 
were instituted in England for the pur- 
pose of distributing money amongst his 
subjects; nor could le reconcile the im- 
plied contradiction of one of these sub- 
scriptions being instituted with the 
charitable avd innocent design of re- 
lieving a. portion of his subjects, while 
another had for its avowed object tho 
purchase of arms for the Greek in- 
surgents.”” 

Thus this subscription, entered into 
solely from motives of benevolence and 
philanthropy, has been partially frus- 
trated in its object. An amount, how- 
ever, of about 800/. was applied, before 
the objection of the Turkish government 
was known in Syria, to the relief of 
some hundreds of the most prominent 
cases of distress, an account of which 
is detailed by Mr. Barker, and has been 

H submitted 
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submitted to the committee by the 
treasnrer. ‘The money remaining has 
been since distributed as follows: 
One moiety to the subscription for 
the relief of the sufferers at the Cape of 
ood Hope. poke 
¥ Oue-fatn th to the Royal Institution for 
the Preservation of Life from Shipwreck. 
One-fourth to the Seaman’s Hospital, 
on-board his Majesty’s ship Grampus. 
aa 
CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Dr. Grecory, of Woolwich, has 
made some new and accurate experl- 
meuts on the velocity of sound. Their 
chief results may be brought into one 
view as below :— 
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Combining the results of experiments 
here recorded with those which have 
been formerly deduced by Derham and 
others, we may, he says, conclude un- 
hesitatingly : 

ist, That sound moves uniformly; at 
least, in a horizontal direction, or one that 
dves not deviate greatly from horizon- 
tality. 

2d, That the difference in intensity ofa 
sound makes no appreciable difierence in 
its velocity. 

Sd, Nor, consequently, does a difference 
in the instrament from which the sound is 
emitted. 

4th, That wind greatly affects sound in 
point of intensity; and that it affects it, 
also, in point of velocity. 

5th, ‘That when the direction of the 
wind conenrs with that of the sound, the 
tum of their separate velocities gives the 
apparent velocity of scund; when the di- 
rection of the wind opposes that of the 
sound, the difference of the separate ve- 
locities must be taken 

6tb, That in the case of echoes, the ve- 
locity of the reflected sound, is the same 
as that of the direct sound. 

7th, That, therefore, distances may fre- 
quently be measured by means of echoes, 

8th, That an augmentation of tempera- 
ture occasions an augmentation of the 
velocity of sound; and sice v: rsa, 

The inquiries with regard to the trans- 
mission of sound in the atmosphere* 
require the farther aid of experiment 


*. 1 say ‘nothing in this paper (he ree 
marks) of the transmission of sound 
3 
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for satisfactory determination, are, he 
thinks, the following; viz. 

1st, Whether hygrometric changes jp 
the atmosphere have much or little infly, 
ence on the velocity of sound ? | 

gd, Whether barometric changes in the 
atmosphere have much or little influence? 

3d, Whether, as Muschenbroek con 
jectured, sound have not different de. 
grees of velocity, at the same temperatire, 
in different regions of the earth? And 
whether high barometric pressures would 
not be found (even independently of tem. 
perature) to produce greater velocities? 

4th, Whether, therefore, sonnd would 
not pass more slowly between the summits 
of two mountains, than between their 
bases ¢ 

sth, Whether sound, independently of 
the changes iu the air’s elasticity, move 
quicker or slower near the earth’s surface, 
than at some distance from it?—= See 
Savart’s interesting papers on tlie commu, 
nication of sonorous vibration, ) 


6th, Whether sound would not employ | 


a longer interval in passing over a given 
space, asa mile, vertically npwards, than 
in a horizontal direction? and, if 50, 
would the formule which should express 
the relation of the intervals include more 
than thermometric and barometric co 
efficients? 

7th, Whether or not the principle of 
the parallelogram of furces may be em. 
ployed in estimating the effect of wind 
upon sound, when their respective velo, 
cities do not aid or oppose each other in 
the same line, or nearly so? 

8th, Whether those endiometric qua- 
lities, generally (whether hitherto de- 
tected or not), which affect the elasticity 
of the air, will not proportionally affect 
the velocity of sound?. and if so, how are 
te modifications to be appreciated? 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

May 21.—A paper was read, entitled 
“ Geological Observations on the Sea 
Cliffs at Hastings, with some Remarks 
on the Beds immediately below the 
Chalk;” by Thomas Webster, es 
See. G.S, 

This paper commenced with a geo 
graphical description of the cliffs’ om 
each side of the town of Hastings, from 
the White-rock on the west, to the end 
of Fairlee cliff on the east, which form 
a very instructive natural section of 4 
elevated tract in Sussex, surrounded 
by, and coming out from under, thé 
clay of the Wealds. 

These clifis consist of alternating 
beds 
through the gases, along metallic cot 
ductors, &c. These furnish a most: it 
teresting department of separate inquily« 
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beds of sandstone, shale, and clay, more 
or less charged with oxyde of iron and 
carbonized vegetable matter. ‘The iron 
is most’ abundant in the lower part, 
where there are’ beds of two or three 
inches thick, of rich argillaceous iron 
ore, that were profitably worked before 
the fuel of this part of the country be- 
came scarce. ‘The middle beds of the 
cliff have much less iron, the greatest 
part consisting of very white friable 
sandstone. In the upper part of the 
serics there are many large blocks of a 
grey calciferous sandstone, the surfaces 
of which exhibit a’ mamillated strac- 
ture: this rock may be considered asa 
varicty of the chaux carbonaté quart- 
zifere of Hatly, having much analogy 
with the crystallized sandstone of Fon- 
taincbleaa. ‘Fhe mamillated appear- 
ance is’ very well seen at the White 
Rock, and has (though erroncously) 
been ustally attributed to the action of 
the sea upon the fallen blocks. 

The fossils ‘in the cliffs of Hastings 
are not numesous; the shells being con- 
fined to two or three species of small 
bivalves, and a univalve resembling 
marble. ‘Thin 
layers of lignite ure frequent, and fiag- 


~ iments of a very singular silicificd wood, 
of the monocotyleden kind, the cavities 


of which are filled with’ minute trans- 
parent crystals of quartz. 

Bones of large Saurian animals, and 
of birds, also occar, though rarely; to- 


> gether with scales’ of fish. 


The author observed that the grey 
calciferous rock has not hitherto been 


/ noticed’ in any part of the’ formations 
between the chalk and the Purbeck; 
* except in this district : 


anid from its not 
being co-exteusive with the rest of the 
ferruginous sand serics, and the want of 


) continuity and correspondence in many 


of the beds, he took occasion to remark, 
that it may be frequently more correct 
to consider the subdivisions of some 
formations, rather as irregularly lenti- 
cular, than as tabular masses. 

June 18.—A paper was read entitled, 


i“ Notes on Part of the opposite Coasts 


of the Englistt Channel, from Deal to 
Brighton, and from Calais to Treport ;” 


a by Wim. ‘Heury Fitton, M.D.,-M.G.s. 


This paper was accompanied by a 


_ connected series of views or elevations 
/ of the coast, drawn by Mr. Webster, 


ie 


from the place where the chalk rises 





ear Calais, to where, after being cut 


off near Blanc-Nez, the chalk again ap- 











cars upon the shore near Treport ; and; 


; Yen the King side, fromthe rise of the 
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chalk near Deal, 


Sl 


to where it sinks at 
Brighton. ‘The author expresses his 
acknow ledgments to the Baron Cuvicr, 
through whom he obtained permission 
from the French authorities to pass 
along the coast by sea, and experienced 
every where the greatest attention from 
the officers of the French customs. The 
paper briefly describes the leading ge- 
ological features of the coast, reciting 
the. partial descriptions already pub- 
lished; and referring, for an account of 
the cliffs near Hastings, to a memoir by’ 
Mr. Webster, read at the last meeting 
of the Geological Society, and for a 
detail of the beds which form the cliffs 
from Grics-Nez to. Eyuilen, to an ac 
count of the lower, Boulonnois, to be 
read ata future meeting. rom Equihen 
to the mouth of the Somme, the coast 
is altogether occupied by dunes of sand, 

the sand-hills being in some places, 

especially in ‘the vicinity of Etaples,’ 
more than one hundred feet in height. 

These hills are in general somewhat 
crescent-shaped, the back of the cres- 
eent being turned towards the prevails 
ing wind, and the slope on the lee-side 
much more rapid than the opposite one? 
‘The immediate base of the dunes seems 
to be peat, which is found both on the 
land side of them, and without, just om 
the verge of the sea, and in some places 
below the level of high water: but ‘tio 
rocks have yet been discovered along 
the coast beneath the dunes. 





EDINBURGH ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 

Dr. Hibbert lately read some res 
marks, suggested by the resemblaneé 
which certain sfeinbartes Ss (or stone-axes) 
found near the Humber, bear to those 
of Orkney and Shetland. He began by 
combating the commun notion, ’ that 
these and similar instruments of war- 
fare are Celtic, and’ showed that they 
were Teutonic. It had been: doubted 
whether the people who used thesé 
weapons had ever invaded Englanid ; 
but it should appear from the discovery 
of these stcinbartes, in’ Lincolnshire; 
that they had landed there. Some 
axes, of various shapes and materials; 
have been found in different parts of the 
world; and it is suggested that dif: 
ferent ancient tribes bad weapons,” of 
shapes prewar to their respective 
tribes. | 

A ‘very singular drawing was exhi- 
bited to the Society, from the pencil of 
Captain Jones of the 29th regimént; 
It was a sketch from an ancient oakent 
pannel, of the ‘costume”of an English 
bagpiper 











a 
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bagpiper of the 16th century. The 
original design had a great deal of 
spirit in it, and the bagpipe and the bag- 
piper were very well made out. — 

A French journalist, criticising the 
transactions of the Scotch Society ot 
Antiquaries, remarks, that they are sub- 
stituting comments and conjectures for 
facts. They should take, he says, more 
comprebensive views of past ages; not 
only exhibit drawings of churches and 
convents, but enter into their history 
and traditions, so as to become the 


fAug. 1, 


depositary of the Incal history of. the 
country. Notices should be recorded 
uf its ancient inhabitants, their charac, 
teristic traits, &e. ‘Pheir annals would 
then become invaluable for historians, 
poets, and works of fancy. In the last 
volume is an article tracing the spot 
wh re the battle was fought between 


~Galgacus and the Roman army. I¢ 


seems clearly proved that Stonehaven 
was the scene of action, and not Ardoch 
or Comric, as is generally supposed. 











NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


ere 


Four Voluntaries ; part of the Third Chapter 
of the Wisdom of Solomon, ( three voices ; ) 
and six farourite Psalm Tunes, with an 
Accompaniment for the Organ or Piano- 
forte. Aso a Capriccio for the grand 
Piano forte. 10s. 6d. 

HIS acceptable melange of organ, 
piano-forte, and vocal music, 
which is inscribed to the rector of 

Moresby, and wardens, vestry, and 

congregation, of St. Nicholas’, White- 

haven, was originally published by 
subscription, and exhibits too hand- 
some a list of names not to show that 
the personal character and professi- 
onal merits of the composer are duly 
appreciated. After sedulously looking 
over the fifty-seven pages of which the 

work consists, we feel justified im 

making a report of their contents, 

honourable to Mr. Howgill’s science, 
judgment, and taste. In the organ 
ieces, we have found ample pruofs of 

r. H.’s knowledge of the character 
and powers of the “king of musical 
instruments ;” in his capriccio, con- 
siderable floridity and freedom of 
fancy ; and in the vocal portion of the 
publication, a tolerably intimate ac- 
quaintance with the laws of combi- 
nation, and the disposition of the in- 
ternal parts of multisonant compo- 
sition. 

TheVoluntaries, as appears from the 
remarks made by Mr. Howgill at the 
end of his work, were written ex- 
pressly for the organ in St, Nicholas’ 
chapel, Whitehaven, built by Snetzier ; 
and comparing the style of the irmove- 
meuts with the stops of that iustru- 
ment, a list of which is given, we think 
the pieces admirably suited to its com- 
pound and capacity. Adding to the 
merit of the music, the judgment and 
good sense displayed in the observa- 
tioas Mr. H. bas made on church- 


» music, and the general style of paro- 





chial psalm-singing, we feel that he is 
entitled to considerable praise; and, as 
the friends of scienee aad talent, have 


pleasure in awarding the eufegium he 


has so well earned. 


Rossini’s Overture and Introduzione to the 
Opera of Zelmira, performed at the King's 
Theatre. Arranged for the Piano-forte, 
by S. F. Rimbault, s, 

Though Mr. Rimbault, in his ar- 


rangement of this overture for the 
piano-forte, has included independent 
parts for a flute, violin, and violoncello; 


they are not obligato. Availing him- 
sclf of the compass and power of 
combination appertaining to the im; 
strument for which the piece is here 
principally modified, he has rendered 


the piano-foric part independent of 
the tributary adjuncts, so that the 
effect produceable without the aid of 
the accompaniments, if not complete, 


is far from being meagic or unsatis- 
factory. Of the piece, in its score, o¥ 
original state, speaking from our feel- 
ings as excited by its performance at 
the Opera House, we have only the 
language of eulogium to use. It de- 
monsirates a degree of genius, taste, 
science, and practical experience, that 
could not but gratify every real judge 
of music: and we give it as our opi- 
nion, that in its present form, it pre- 
serves as much of its orchestral result 
as could well be compressed in tho 


limited place to which Mr. R, was 
necessarily confined. 


““ Rugo’s Hymn,” Variations avee Intro- 
duction et Finale dune Execution facile 
et bii‘lante, pour le Piano-forte; com 
posé par I, Ancut. 4s. 

This piece is written with spirit, and 
many of the passages have in them an 
air of originality that announces no 
méan cast of imagination. The in- 
troduction, in common time of four 
crotchets, 
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crotchets, andunte, is animaied and 
expressive; the variations exhibit 
taste and ingenuity; and the finale, 
a bolero, while full of diversified ideas, 
possesses an elegant levily that carries 
off the whole with much force and 
agreeableness of effect. In a word, 
the style of the composition corre- 
sponds with its title, and wil! not, we 
are persuaded, fail to please the ge- 
nerality of piano-forte practitioners. 


Three Waltzes for the Piano furte; com- 
posed by W. Hutchins. 1s. 6d. 

If the subjects of these little pieces 
are not very novel or striking, the 
style in which they are treated form 
no small compensation for that defect. 
Many of the passages afe ingeni- 
ously tarned, and in no instance are 
estranged from the theme. ‘The whole 
of the publication has been conducted 
with care; and an attention to con- 
nection and consistency is every where 
so evident, as to indicate experience 
and a well-regulated judgment. 

** Return unto thy Rest ;” a sacred Song. 
The Music composed by Samuel Poole, 1s. 

This “sacred song,” is a ballad of 
two verses, the words of which are of 
a cast to entitle it to the pious cha- 
racter it assumes; but the melody does 
not sufficiently savour of the anthem 
style, to apprize. the hearer, without 
the aid of the poetry, that the subject 
has any relation to religious sentiment. 
In saying this, we are far from mean- 
ing to insinuate, that the music is 
devoid of merit; we intend no more 
than to have it understood, that, though 
not without a claim to our praise in 
one respect, it has very little title to it 
in another ;—that it is pleasing, but 
neither ecclesiastical nor spiritual. 


An admired Bohemian Melody for - the 
en composed by Edwin Merriott. 

' 28. 6d. 

The melody upon which Mr. Merriott 
has here exercised his genius, is of a 
very pleasing cast; and the variations 
he has applied to it are evidences of 
the ease and freedom. of his imagi- 
nation. They are four in number, and 
arc so framed as to succeed each 
other with a gratifying effect. Mr. 
M.’s object appears to have been, to 
furnish an engaging exercise for young 
practitioners ; and he has succeeded. 

“ Adele,” a favourite French Air ; arranged 
with Variations for the Hurp; by J. C. 
Craven, 9s, 

The air of Adele is deservedly a 
favourite with the public, and has been 
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judiciously selected by Mr. Craven as 
a basis for the superstructare of va~ 
riations, The six little effusions he 
has founded upon it are analogous and 
attractive; and by juvenile performers, 
will be found as improving to the 
finger as agreeable to the ear, 





THE DRAMA. 

While we are about to take a re- 
trospect of the regular drama during 
the past month, the National Theatres 
are closing their carcer for the present 
season. The ability, liberality, and 
spirit, with which the business of both 
houses has been conducted, reflects, 
we must say, no small credit on the 
professional characters of the lessees 
and managers; and it is with much 
pleasure that we have to congratulate 
the lovers of legitimate tragedy and 
comedy, fine acting, exquisite singing, 
and splendid spectacle, in the sources 
of rational and tasteful enjoyment that 
have been opened to them by the va- 
rious means resorted to for that lau- 
dable purpose, by the ingenious and 
industrious managers. 

At Covent Garpen, Fawcett’s Job 
Thornbury, and Miss Chester’s Mary 
Thornbury ; Kemble’s Romeo, and the 
same lady’s Lady Teazle, with a diver- 
sity of other applauded personations, 
in the “School of Reform;” the 
** Hunter of the Alps;’* “ Henry the 
Fourth ;” “All in the Wrong;” and 


Mr. Penn’s tragedy of “The Battle 


of Eddington,” embellished with 
some excellent music of the late Dr. 
Callcott: these, and other attrac- 
tions, have afforded delight and satis- 
faction to, speaking generally, genteel 
and very crowded audiences ; and well 
supported the high repute of that 
Theatre. 

At Drury Lane, Dowton’s Daniel 
Dowlas, and Terry’s Sir Pertinax 
Macsycophant ; Harley’s Mawworm; 
Miss L. Paton’s Letitia Hardy; and 
Elliston’s Frederick, in the “ Poor 
Gentleman ;” together with the power- 
ful enactments of the “ Lyar;” the 
‘“‘ Way to get Married ;” the “ Falls of 
the Clyde;" the “ Revolt of the 
Greeks ;” and the super-excellent vo- 


ciferation of Madanie Catalani, have 
cast a lustre upon the concern, which 
it only has to maintain by its future 
efforts, in order to perpetuate the high 
satisfaction that has been uniformly 
manifested by the applauses of the 
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NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONS: 


—— 


To Tuomas Atrwoon, of Birmingham, 
Warwick, Banker, for a Communea- 
tion made to him by a Person, residing 
abroad, of certain Imprevements im 
the muking of Cylinders for the 
Printing of Cottons. Calicos, and oticr 
Articles.—June 9, 1925. 

HIS improvement is to solder a 

cylinder of copper, or other me- 
tal, or alloys of metal, upon a cylinder 
of iron: which is to be done by any of 
the usual modes of soldering metals 
together. Cylinders may be thus 
produced, with surfaces suited for 
engraving devices upon, for printing 
calicos, ke.: the surface only being of 
copper, While the internal part of the 
cylinder is composed of a cheaper and 
stronger inaterial. 

This contrivance allows of the sub- 
ject, on the face of the.copper, being 
removed, by turning and polishing, 
without reducing the cylinders so as 
to aflect their strength, and even per- 

nits the whole of the copper to be 

taken off, and new copper attached to 
the Same iron cylinders, at a trifling 
exp(nse, compared to the entire cost 
of new copper cylinders. — Loudon 
Journ. of Arts, &e. 
—— 

To Tuomas Hopper, cf Reading, 
Berks, esq. for his Ineintion cf ceriain 
Improvements in the Manufacture of 
Ni/k Hats.—Nov. 2, 1823. 

The proposed object of this patent is 
to render the materials of which silk 
hats are made completly water-proof, 
The woollen substance which forms 
the basis, is first to be boiled in a.so- 
Jution of the supersulphate of alumine 
and potass (common alum) for two 
hours, in the proportion of two. or 
three. pounds of alum to a gallon of 
water: It is then to -be taken out, 
well rinsed in clear water and wrung, 
and immediateiy dipped in a solu- 
tion of isinglass or glae, of variable 
strength, at a boiling heat, and put on 
a frame to dry and give it a shape. 

The cloth thus prepared, and before 
it becomes quite dry, may be again 
immersed in a strong solution of the 
acetate or tartrate of alumine, or su. 
persulphate, and allowed to remain in 
the liquor for a few hours: it may then 
be rinsed and dried as before. The 
liquor must not be hot. 

A third method is to dip the cloth 

reviously alumed) in a solution of 


gelatine and one of the aluminous 
salts added together; when wrung, 
immerse it once or twice in an al- 
kaline lixiviom; afterwards let it be 
dried. By these processes, the ge- 
latine is set or fixed in what. may be 
termed the first; second, and third; 
degree. In the last process, a double 
chemical change is effected: the acid 
of the aluminous salt leaves it, and 
attaches itself to the alkali, while its 
base, the alumine, com!ines with the 
gelatine, and renders it insoluble in 
water, and together with it remains 
aflixed to the cloth. 

Various important advantages ap- 
pear to be derived from the alumining 
process; it effectually removes the 
grease from the wool, by which, con- 
joined with its strong affinity for the 
cloth and gelatine, between which 
there exists but little naturally, it acts 
as a powerful intermedium in fixing 
the latter, enables it to iesist the ac- 
tion of water, from the absorption of 
which, when used in its simple state; 
and consequent increase of volume, 
arises one of the principal causes of 
the disjunction and falling to powder 
of the resinous gums. It prevents the 
cloth from shrinking in any sensible 
degree when subsequently . wetted, 
facilitates the adhesion of the gums 
with the wool, and serves to equipoise 
those materials that are fusible by 
heat. 

The resinous gums may now be aps 
plied in the same manner as at present 
practised, or they may be used in the 
humid way, dissolved in a spirituous 
menstruum, with a proportion . ef 
Venice turpentine. It is usual to:mix 
a third or fourth part of resin or san- 
daric with the lac, but the mastic’ is 
preferable, not curling up in cooling 
like the sandaric, and possessing more 
tenacity than either. It contains. 4 
substance, amounting to nearly 3 
fifth, greatly analogous to caoutchoues 
Caoutchouc or elastic gum, dissolved 
in rectified oil of turpentine, and: rens 
dered drying by pure alumine, or by 
washed ether, or, which is more eco- 
nomical, as much acetate of alumine as 
it will absorb; they should be rubbed 
together. It is, however, only intended 
as a partial application. 

Between the resinous gums and the 
Varnish, an intervening substance, not 
fusible by heat, is necessary, to pre- 
vent 
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yent the latter from subsiding. Isin- 
glass dissolved in weak spirit, gum 
acacia, simple or pure aluminous 
paste, &c. suffice. 

The varnish, either that in common 
use, or the following, may be em- 
ployed: ! 

Asphaltum four parts, gum mastic or 
gum anime two or three parts, drying 
linseed oil from two to three parts. 
—Melt the bitumen and gum in an 
ivon vessel over a charcoal fire, then 
add the oil; when well mixed, remove 
the vessel from the fire, add Venice 
turpentine two parts, and gradaally 
six or cight parts of essential oil: 
strain, if it should be too thick; when 
cool add more of the essential oil. ‘The 
proportions here given admit of being 
varicd.— London Journal of Arts. 


LIST OF PATENTS FOR NEW INVENTIONS, 


Alexander Dallas, of Northumberland- 
court, Sonthampton Buildings, engineer, 
for his invention of a machine to peck and 
dress stones, of various descriptions, par- 
ticularly granite stone.—April 27. 

John Turner, of Birmingham, Warwick, 
brass and iron founder, for his invention 
of a machine for crimping, pleating, and 
goffering, linen, muslins, frills, and other 
articles.— April 27. 

_ George Vaughan, of Sheffield, York, 
ior his invention of an improvement ‘or 
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improvements on steam-enginess by which, 
means power will be gained and expense 
saved.—-May 1. ae 
John Crostey, of Cottage Lane, City 
Road, for his invention of au improvement’ 
in the construction of lamps or lanterns, 
for the better protection of the dight 
avainst the effects of wind or motion— 
May 5. 
~ James Viney, of Shanklen, in the Isle 
of Wight, colonel in the Royal Artillery, 
for hisinvention of certain improvements 
in, and additions to, vater-closets,— 
May 6. | 
William Cleland, of Leadenhall-street, 
for his invention of certain improvements 
in the process of manufacturing sugar 
from cane-juice, and in the refining of 
sugar, and other substances.—May 6. 
John Theodore Paul, late of Geneva, 
but now residing at Charing Cross, West- 
minster, mechanist, in consequence of a 
communication made to him by a certain 
foreigner residing abroad, for certain im- 
provements in the method or methods of 
generating steam, and in the application 
of it to various useful purposes.—May 153. 
John Potter, of Smedley, near Man- 
chester, Lancaster, spinner and mana- 
facturer, for his invention of certain im- 
provements in looms, to be impelled by 
mechanical power, for weaving various 
kinds of figured fabrics, whether of silk, 
cotton, flax, wool, or other materials or 
mixtures of the same; part of which im- 
provements are applicable to hand-looms, 
— May 6. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JULY: 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 
— 
Authors or Publishers, desirous of ‘seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested to transmit copies before the tsth of the Mouth, 
— 


W E congratulate the publie ou the ap- 
,__ pearance of the second part of Mr, 
Boorn’s Analytical Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language. Aided by its index, it 1s 
the only practical iuterpreter of the sense 
and appropriate use of words ; aad, for the 
fitst time, this plan renders a dictionary a 
work of entertainment. It is impossible 
to explain Mr. Booth’s systein better than 
bya quotation, and we shall for this pur- 
pose take at random the word BURGH or 
SHonouGH, and its associations. 


ra 
— ®GH, Burrow, or BorouGa, was originally a 
rae _Of defence, what we now call a WALLED 
t svend wh, although the word Town itself (as its etymo- 
With plies) was a covered place, being surrounded 
ade tan In times when this country was di- 
every fe Me pres different governments, — when 
pe doom al chieftain, in his turn, forgot prdat 4 
ese mt ney himself a king,—places of strength 
Mt fle. arg and every considerable village 
neg ee ee Ports, (barricadued Gates,) which 
while threerut and guarded, to prevent surprize # 
bs ae insulated heights and rocks, which pre- 
leeen ore natural means of defence, attracted 
“atser masses of population, and became castles, 





forts, or Crrape.s, in the interior of the Burghs, or 
Cines, which they defended. 

The Lan civitas, (coire, to assemble,) from 
which the French cité, a Crry, is dcrived, denoted 
a collection of people. Itincluded no idea of being 
a place of strengtn; for it often denominated a 
whole nation, as well as a singie town; and this 
distinction «f original meanings ee in the de- 
rivatives from City and Burgh. City is a modern 
word in our language, and its application has been 
the subject of controversy. In general usage, how- 
ever, the name of City is given only to such Burghs 
as are, or have been, bisivyps? sees. Citadel is the 
Italian diminutive crttadella ; for, in that language 
citta, a town or city, is always understwod to bea 
piace of s'rength. . 

The inhabitants of our ancient Boroughs were go- 
verned by certain laws, and entuied to certain pri- 
vileges, different from what belonged to the wan- 
dering herdsmen, or to the scattered cultivators of 
the suil, who were frequently liable to a chan 
masters; and Boroughs are yet distinguished, from 
other towns and villages, by the possession of those 
laws and privileges which have remained while 
their causes no longer exist.. These peculiar ad- 
vantages are termed the FrRancuises, (French, 
Franc, free,) or rights of a Borough or Cocporsten. 
orof any individual belonging to such a budy. The 
individual is said to be ENFRANCHISED, tobe made 
a Freeman of that Body—to have acquired his 
Freevom. The Freedom of an individual -membef, 
uf 
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or even the Franchise of the Borough (or other in- 


corporated body) itself, may be Jost by misconduct. 


The individual may be struck off from the list ad 
citizens, or the Borough may jose One or ail of its co 
Vileges by an Act of the Legisiature declaring ee 
be DISENFRANCHISED. To AFFRANCHISE (to make 
free) was formerly written in place of To Enfranchise. 
PENFRANCHISEMENT and DiIskNnFRANCHISEMENT 
denote the several actions, or states of ithe 
Yerbs. = 

The most distinguishing of the privileges = a 
Borough is the Elestive FRANCHISE, or right wr ect 
and send Members to the Commons House oO Par- 
Lament; but ths right of election varies exvemety 
among the different Boroughs. In some cases, the 
Rlective Franchise belongs to the resident Freemen 
only;—in others, to ihe Freemen wherever they may 
resde. ‘In some places the choice of two members 
is committed to as Many inhabitants as every house 
can contain ;—in others,to the possession of a spot 
of ground where neither houses our inhabitants have 
been seen for years.” 

In many of the imeorporated Boroughs (for all have 
notcharters of incorporation) the Mayor and a few 
of the Burgesses chuse the Representatives ; and, 
this being supposed to be a corruption frum ancient 
usage, such are called Korren BOROUGHS; and 
those who wish to procure a general suffrage of the 
Freeman are the advocates of BorouGH-REFORM. 
Ceriain Borouzhs wholly tne property of great land- 
huoiders, called, therefore, BoROUGN-PROPRIETORS, 
and are transferable in the market like other goods 
and chittels. In some cases, where the Electors are 
few, or where the influence or p.tronage is almost 
equally divided, bribery has been exerted, to settle 
the donbts of the wavering concerning the compa- 
rative merits of the Candidates :—but this is not aus 
thorized by the Jaw of the land. Poroughs, where 
an independent candidate, without intluence, has no 
chance of success, are calied CLosE Borovuens ; the 
few that are viherwise are Open Borougus. He 
who buys or sells the Patronage of a Borough is a 
BorouGn-MonGER. Burrow is an old orthography. 
Burgh and Borough are written indiscriminitely. 
The freemen of an incorporated Borough are called 
BurGessrs, or BuRGHERS; a name occasionally 
given to ‘heir Representatives in Parliament, al- 
though these need not now be Burgesses of the 
town which they represent. 

The Burgesses of a City are Crrizens, (of which 
Cif is a contemptuous contraction,) and the latter 
term, agreeably to its Roman origin, is often used to 
denote the freemen of astate in general. The rights 
of a Ciuizen constitute his CrTiZeNsuip, formerly 
DBuRGHERSHIP; and a FELLOW-CITIZEN may be either 
a TOWNSMAN, Or a freeman of the same nation. 
(1rizBNEss, for a female Citizen, isin the vocabu- 
lary of the ultra-republicans. Civism, denoting 
faithfulness to the Commonwealth, and INcivisM, its 
opposite, are words that were created by the French 
Revolution. 

In a general sense, the adjective Crvi is applied 
to every thing which regards the community as Citi- 
xens; and hence the expressions, ‘Civil govern- 
ment,’ * Civil rights,’ &c. as distinet from what be- 
longs to particular divisions of policy, such as Mili- 
tary government, Maritime rights, &c. In the same 
manner, we speak of ‘ Civil War, meaning the in- 
testine war among the Citizens, in opposition to the 
quarrels between separate nations. The Crvis, 
LAW is the collected Institutes of the Laws which 
governed the Roman Cives, or Citrzens; and this 
Code (not that of the Repubiic, but a Digest, collected 
about 1500 vears ago by the Emperor Justinian) 13 
still studied, by the Lawyers of the present day 
and referred to asthe foundation of the Common 
Law of thiscountry. The numerous Commentaiors 
on the Roman Laws are Civinians, 


Nathing can be more clear and illustra- 
tive of thirty-five important words; and in 
this manner Mr. B. most ingeniously and 
ably proceeds through the entire vocabu- 
lary of our language. It isa livine and 
not a dead dictionary, and possesses all 
the advantages of animated over dead 
matter, Itisto be completed in twelve 
parts, and we trust the author will be en- 


couraged to finish it with j 
vapuaiy. all suitable 


there is not a more affecting and pleasing 
collection of occasional effusions than those 


contained in a small octavo. volume of 


poems, published under the title of Poetical 
Sketches, bv Mr. ALaRic A, WaTTs. 
When the author tells usin his advertise- 
ment, that lhe has been induced to print 
the present edition of the eiforts of his 
fancy, by the flattering reception with 
which a more limited edition was formerly 
favonred by the partiality of his friends ; 
we are fully disposed to accord him our 
entire credit. In perusing them, we have, 
we confess, contracted feelings of the same 
partial nature; and, considering that many 
of the pieces were written at the immature 
age of sixteen, are disposed to think that 
nature has endowed Mr, Watts with no 
small degree of poetical fancy, nor any 
trivial powers of versification, Among 
the articles (which are nearly sixty in 
number) we have met with many tempta- 
tions to transcribe, and have again and 
again regretted that our limits were so 
confined as to forbid the indulgence of our 
wishes, ‘The following specimen we ex- 
tract, not ax one of the very best pieces in 
the collection, but rather because we are 
encouraged to do so by its brevity :— 


Sacrvd Melody. 
There isa thought can lift the soul, ’ 
Above the dull cold sphere that bounds it,— 
A star that sheds its mild controul 
Brightest when grief’s dark cloud surrounds it, 
And pours a soft pervading ray, 
Life’s ills may never chase away! 


When earthly joys have left the breast, 
And e’en the last fond hope it cherish’d 
Of mortal bliss—too like the rest— 


Beneath woe's withering touch hath perish’d, 
With fadeless lustre streams that ligbt, 
A halo on the brow of night! 


And bitter were our sojourn here 
In this da:k wilderness of sorrow, 
Did not that rainbow beam appear, 
The herald of a brighter morrow, 

A gracwus beacon from on high 

To guide us to Etermity! 
Though this is far from being one of the 
brightest gems in this little volume, it is 
sufficiently excellent to sanction our say- 
ing, that it is characterized by much real 
beauty, and that if the poem addressed to 
Octavia, in page 43, was for some time 
ascribed by the critics to the pen of 
Lord Byron, as we are told in note 5, 
the mistake was perfectly venial. ‘This 
error recurred last year, when these pieces 
were printed only for private circulation. 
Our readers will recollect, that we did 
Jastice to the articles then brought for- 
ward; and of course will conclude that we 
should not have noticed the collection 
again, had we not found it considerably 
extended ; that since that time, many a 
fragrant flower had sprung up in the same 


bright parte:re, and. that the augmented 


eanty of the scene claimed our renewed 


attention, 


; The account of the Excursion through the 
United States and Canada, by “an English 


Gentleman,’ 
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Gentleman,” is a publication from which 
those who take as much interest in North 
America and its affairs, as most English- 
men cannot but think they merit, will de- 
rive considerable satisfaction and enter- 
tainment. ‘* After travelling throngh al- 
most the whole of Great Britam aud 
Ireland, as well as through a considerable 
art of Holland, France, Switzerland, and 
Italy,” says the author on the opening of 
his first chapter, “I determined to cross 
the Atlantic, and visit the United States, 
a country which [ was particularly anxious 
of being personally acquainted with, as 
the descriptions I had read of it scemed to 
abound in contradictions.” ‘This being 
premised, the reader is informed, that to- 
wards the end of the summer of 1822, the 
author “ set out from Gravesend, on-board 
a fine American ship of 350 tons;” and, 
after being presented with some remarks 
on the nature and incidents of the voyage, 
is carried to New York, where at that 
time the yellow fever prevailed, The 
consequent sombre and deserted state of 
that city being described, Philade!phia is 
visited, whence we successively proceed 
to Baltimore, Washington, Lexington, 
Birkbeck’s Settlement, Cat’s Ferry, Long 
island, Hudson River, the St. Lawrence, 
and Boston, the particulars of which places, 
in the various views taken.of them, are 
highly interesting, and, displayed as they 
here are, offer a clear and luminous picture 
of men and things, as they exist’ in the 
United States. The government, as de- 
jineated in the fourth chapter; the laws, as 
explained in the fifth; the domestic slavery, 
as set ferth in the eleventh; the missionaries, 
as depicted in the twelfth; the account of 
the back woodsmen, as given in the four- 
teenth; the state of thenavy, as presented 
in the eighteenth; of commerce, as treated 
in the nineteenth ; of the army, as exhibited 
in the twenty-first; of education and reli- 
gion, as considered in the twenty-seventh 
and twenty-eighth ; and of the American 
character, as shown in twenty-ninth and 
last, are rendered striking objects of at- 
tention, and import much real value to the 
octavo volume, in which they are com- 
prised, ‘To the manners of the Americans, 
objections have been felt by many Eng- 
lishmen, as being too coarse and homely; 
hut we should rather say of them, that 
they are simple, and that, therefore, they 
Please us. “Shortly after my arrival at 
Washington,” says the anthor, “fas I was 
one day coming with a friend from visiting 
tie public offices, he pointed out to mea 
well-dressed gentleman walking by himself. 
That,’ said he ‘is the President of the 
United ‘States... When this great person- 
“fe met us, my friend introduced me to 
ium. I took off my hat, as a mark of 
respect; upon which the President did the® 
rene and shook me by the hand, saying, 
‘was glad to see me.” Unbecoming the 
MONTHLY MaG, No, 399. 
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supreme head of a great people, as this 
natuial and unaffected demeanor would, 
perhaps, appear to the eyes and under- 
standing of the despots and crouching 
courtiers of the European continent, to our 
comprehension it carries with it an air of 
candour and generosity that does honor to 
the affability of power, and to the rightful 
dignity of the subject. When the writer 
of this jnst and expansive view of the United 
States, tells us, that the manly simplicity 
of the President impressed him with more 
respect than the absurd mummery of Eu- 
ropean potentates ; we fally enter into his 
feelings, and sincerely join him in the re- 
flection, that Mr. Monroe, placed at the. 
head of the government of his native 
country, by the unanimou: suffrage of 
eight millions of his fellow-citizens, has 
much more to be prond of than the petty 
distinction of birth or fortune ; and holds 
in that great family of the human race, a 
station immeasurably more exalted than 
that of a German Princeling. The exten- 
sive and liberal views taken by this work, 
of the general condition of the country it 
examines and describes,—of its politics and 
legislation, its external and internal rela- 
tions, its principles and habits, its soil and 
aspect, its fertility and productions, will be 
found to throw every required light on its im- 
portant snbject,and to well repay its perusal. 

A new editian of Horatius de Arte Poetica 
in the text of Gesner, and by so-sound @ 
scholar and able a commentator as Mr. 
Aylmer, is not an unacceptable offering to 
grammar-schools, especially as it is ac- 
companied with a copious collection of 
notes, original and select, the ordo 
verborum, figures of rhetoric, aud a li- 
teral translation ; and we are pleased with 
the feeling that has dictated to Mr. A, thie 
propriety of dedicating the work to his 
venerable friend and quondam tutor, the 
Rev. Dr. Wooll, head-master of Ringley 
school. This edition of a production of an 
ancient, whom Anthony Blackwall so 
justly denominates a scholar and a critic, 
a gentleman and a courtier, will, we think, 
be fonnd very useful to classical semina- 
ries, and to all tyros in the Latin tongue. 
Of all.the Roman poets, no one is more 
proper for the study of youth; his subject- 
matter is informing, his reflections are cor- 
rect and clear, and his style is easy and 
graceful ; he quickens the mind of his 
readers, without exciting those passions 
that are in themselves sufficiently prompt; 
he treats of men and things in a way more 
calenlated to produce wisdom and pru- 
dence, than artifice and cunning; and, 
while he opens to our conception the 
beauties of the best authors, lays down 
the most valuable rules for attaining the 
art of good writing. Whether Bishop 
Hurd is correct in thinking that Horace 
wrote his epistle to the Pisos simply as a 
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posing he intended it for an elegant com- 
pendium of poetical and oratorical rules,— 
that is, an abridgment of what raneengeon 
Zeno, Democritus, and Neoptolemus, ha 


written on the same subjects,—which of 


these critics is right, is a matter of minor 
importance as compared with the ques- 
‘ tion, how far the production 1s valuable 
as a didactic poem, and to what degree it 
is gratifying as a specimen of the elegance 
and the chasteness of the Roman muse. 
In the answer to be given to this query, 
the learned are so well agreed as to ren- 
der their sentiments on the interior points 
scarcely worth discussing under any ¢ir- 
cunstances, and, perhaps, not at all so in 
the present Case. Looking to Mr. 
Aylmer’s object in this publication, we 
have allowed our attention to be chiefly 
attracted by its typographical accuracy, 
the searching and sensible commentaries 
collected from Hurd, and the intelligent 
substance of the notes, which are from 
various authors, and so numerous, as 
well as judiciously selected, that they 
manifest the industry of the ingenious com- 
piler, and his anxiety to render this edition 
of Horace’s Art of Poeiry, as serviceable 
as possible to the rising race of scholars. 

We have received considerable pleasure 
from the inspection of a pamphlet that has 
jately appeared, entitled, The Political 
Pentateuch, written by Mr. JOHN Fitz- 
WILLIAM. The form in which the author 
conveys his sentiments is that of dialogue ; 
and his interlocutors are, Principius, Ma- 
gistratus, Legislutvrius, Juridicus, and 
Armatus. The principles the conversation 
of these personages is framed to support 
are of the purest kind, whether politically 
or morally considered ; and, for the most 
part, the arguments urged ave too sound 
to be easily answered. Evidently the 
ofispring of a strong, solid, and reflecting 
mind, exercised on a subject, in the in- 
vestigation of which it takes a deep and 
peculiar interest, and which it is deter- 
mined to canvass with candour; but yet, 
with all its acumen and just feeling for the 
cause.of free opinion, and the liberty of 
expressing aud defending such opinion, 
this public appeal is characterized by a 
tone and a spirit, with the boldness and 
honesty of which we are much pleased; 
and we cannot doubt, that most readers 
will join us in our approbation of Mr, 
Fitzwilliam’s work. 

Those who have not seen Mr. BaLp- 
win's Essay on Ciristianity, have much 
grauhcation to expect from its perusal, 
The object of the publication is to show 
the true principle and real essence of the 
Christian religion, and to expose the anti- 
christiauity of the practice of prosecution 
for the discussion of religious subjects, 
aud of affixing political disability on those 
who differ from us in Spiritual matters, 
The present pamphiet is presented to the 
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public as the first of several essays of the 
same general description ; and, supposieg 
that they will all be written with as much 
ability as that we have just read, they will 
form a valuable body of political, moral, 
and metaphysical, doctrine, Viewing reli- 
eion, not only as a bond between God and 
man, but between man and man, Mr, 
Baldwin draws from well-founded po-i- 
tions, the conclusion, that religionists are 
never more at variance with their own 
professions than when they take up arms 
against, and pursue to injury, rum, and 
even death, those who are criminal only 
because they entertain sentiments differ- 
ent from those of their persecutors, 
On the cruelty and injustice of such a 
policy, the author expatiates with a depth 
of judgment, a penetration, and an acu- 
men, that denotes his mastership on the 
subject, and goes far to prove, that, in a 
free country, every man is entitled to dis- 
cuss religious, as well as political, points; 
and, that the surest evidence a liberal go- 
vernment can give of its respect for reli- 
gion, and its loyalty to the constitution 
under which it acts, or Ought to act, is to 
give freedom to investigation, and encou- 
ragement to the display of truth. 

It is because we think, with Mr, John 
Fearn, that, in the present state of public 
opinion, a very few persons will (unurged) 
read an elementary work on the human 
miud, that we make a point of calling the 
attention of our readers to the volume that 
gentleman has lately produced, under the 
title of Anti-Tooke; or an Analysis of the 
Principles and Structure of Language. 
We agree with this ingenious writer, that, 
to the intellectual pretensions of our spe- 
cies, nothing can be more mortifying, 
than that we should be doomed to signify 
our thoughts in a jargon of utterance, 
with regard to the true logical import of 
which we are profoundly ignorant. Im- 
pressed with this feeling, Mr. F. in three 
chapters, each of which is divided into 
sections and sub-sections, has gone pretty 
deeply into the subject of philosophical 
grammar; and, though he opposes some 
of ike principles and opinions of Mr. 
Horne Tooke, he avows his high respect 
for the labours of that profound etymolo- 
gist; and, speaking of his *¢ justly-cele- 
brated grammatical speculations,” asserts, 
that “after every due deduction, they 
must continue to mark a splendid epoch in 
the History of Language.” Insisting, 
however, that the researches of that deep 
at have been followed by other very 
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the foundation of language. This occupies 
his first chapter ; the snbject-matter of the 
second treats of verbs; and the third 
concerns minor verbs, by grammarians 
called prepositions. The analyzation of 
language, and its principles and structure, 
is pursued with a steady and penetrating 
eye ; and distinctions are made, and dis- 
criminations suggested, the accuracy of 
which must strike the most careless 
reader, while their acuteness extorts the 
admiration of every one qualified to 
judge on the subject. But, nevertheless, 
amid a considerable mass of intelligent 
and useful observation, there is, we must 
in candour confess, no little degree of 
hair-splitting, no small number of varia- 
tions without differences, no few in- 
stances that might be adduced to prove, 
that even in grammar, which we would 
call one of the exact sciences, it is possi- 
ble to look too close, to be more nice than 
wise, to bewilder the understanding with 
what draugktsmen call occult lines, and 
to draw untenable conclusions from illegi- 
timate premises. But these latter reflec- 
tions are not made to deter our readers 
from perusing Mr. Fearn’s publication, 
but rather to invite them to the.task,—a 
task, from the performance of which they 
will not derive less pleasure than profit. 
The Tour in Germany, and some of the 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian Empire, 
in the Years 1820, 1821, 1822, which has 
lately issued from the press, is a work 
calculated to inform and entertain, ina 
high degree, all who are curious to under- 
stand the internal state and condition of 
those parts of the continent. Whether 
they desire to know the literary or the 
political situation of the countries to 
which these volumes invite their atten- 
tion, they will find ample matter of infor- 
mation, and such reflections on the aspect 
of their affairs, as will not fail to instruct 
and gratify their landable curiosity. - The 
intelligence respecting the state of the 
German universities, and the habits and 
manners of the Burschen, or college 
youths, is of a nature both to entertain 
andsurprize. In fact, so little are these gen- 
Ulemen under the rule of their respective 
professors ; and so much are they, in point 
of their general conduct, left to their own 
discretion, that they may be said to he 
governed by themselves, and to have no 
guides or conductors except their own 
inclinations, In their practices they are, 
by consequence, any thing but what the 
sons of the respectable orders of society, 
engaged in a course of academical studies, 
onght to be; and, in their manners, they 
are almost as loose and as vulgar as tle 
youth of the lower orders, The descrip- 
tion of these students, their societies, their 


Clanships, their eternal quarrels and jea-. 


lousies, and their readiness for a general 
anion against any objectors to their pro- 
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ceedings, not excepting the government 
itself, constitutes a considerable portion 
of this work ; but, nevertheless, it presents 
to our notice a variety of other matters, 
carries its readers through all the princi- 
pal parts of Germany; and, whether in 
politics or literature, commerce or the 
arts, leaves few things untouched upon 
that are of sufficient importance to claim 
their attention. Ina word, no one, we 
are confident, will peruse the “ Tour in 
Germany,” and not lay down the volumes 
with feelings of obligation towards the in- 
genious and assiduous author, for the infor- 
mation and amusement he has derived 
from materials which have been turned to 
so pleasing and useful an account. 

Mr. Francis Howet, by his transla- 
tion of Theophrastus, has, in our opinion, 
conferred an obligation on the public, es- 
pecially that part of it attached to the 
pleasure produced by the dramatic art, as 
exercised by the philosophic enquirer into, 
and exhibitor of, character as it displays 
itself in temper and principle, rather than 
in action and enterprise. Viewed in this 
light, the characteristic descriptions left us 
by the successor of Aristotle, may be 
regarded as precious relics of antiquity. 
They are family pieces,—portraitures, we 
mean, of the great family of man, and can- 
not be viewed without ‘convincing us of 
the stability of human nature. To survey 
them, is to discover that what the human 
race is now, it was in the time of the philo- 
sopher Mr. H. so faithfully and so accepta- 
bly presents to us. Thovgh the public 
has been accommodated with many ver- 
sions of Theophrastus, this is as positively 
the best as it is the last. Germany, Italy, 
and France, have had opportunities of 
reading him in their own respective lan- 
guages ; but even the elegant and erudite 
Bruyere has not done that justice to the 
original text which we find in Mr. Howel’s 
translation. If his learning was too pro- 
found to permit his mistaking the Grecian, 
his fancy was too vivacious not to tempt 
him to occasionally indulge it at the ex- 
pense of his author; and to read his 
Theophrastus is, in some instances, to read 
the preceptor to the Duke of Burgundy. 
Without going any farther into the merits 
and value of the production here angli- 
cised, we may insist upon the service ren- 
dered to all English readers by the elegant 
and faithful style in which Mr. H. has ac- 
quitted himself in his eligible task, espe- 
cially by the clearness and perspicuity 
he has given to some passages, by the 
abruptness and obscurity of which most of 
the former translators have been posed. 
Though Mr. Howel affects to attach little 
importance to the graphic illustrations, we 
consider them as highly valuable in the 
places they hold. As physiognomical 
symbols, they not only ornament the 
book, but elncidate the subject, and ad- 
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vantageously supply the place of verbal 
commentaries; which, in the space of whole 
pages, would not convey that intelligence 
which a few strokes of the engraver Carry 
home to the dullest intellects and feelings. 


—= 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ANTIQUITIES. ; 

The Monumental Remains of Noble 
and Eminent Persons; comprising the 
Sepuichral Antiquities of Great Britain, 
and contaiping the only existing Relics of 
Illustrious Personages who tlourished in 
the carly History of our Country prior 
tu the gencral mtvoduction of Portrait 
Painting ; by Edward Blore, F.8.A. 8vo. 
izs. 6d. each part. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

An Account of the Bell Rock Light- 
House ; with a circumstantial Detail of the 
Operations carried ou during the Progress 
of its Erection, &c.; by Robert Stevenson, 
F.R.S.E. civil engineer. Royal 4to. with 
Frontispiece by J. M. Tarner. 51. 5s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Some Account of the Life of Richard 
Wilson, esy. R.A. with Testimonies to his 
Genius and Memory, and Remarks ou his 
Landscapes. Collected and arranged by 
J. Wright, esq. 4to. 11, 7s. boards, 

CLASSICS, 

The Odes of Anacreon of Teos ; trans- 
lated into English Verse, by W. Richard- 
sun, esq. with Notes. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards, 

Smith's ‘Translation of the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, accompanied with copious 
Critical and Historical Ulustrations, and 
in a Neatly printed column in juxta posi- 
tion, Hutchinson's Greek ‘Text, with 
Zeune’s Criticisms. ¥& vols, Svo. 11. 1s. 

DRAMA. 

The Parricide, a Tiagedy, in Five Acts; 
by Robert Allen, a.m. Svo. 

The Czar, an Historical Tragedy; by 
Joseph Cradock, esq. M.A. F.S.A.  8Vv0. 

No. LV. of the Old English Drama; 
containing Heywood’s Rape of Lucrece, a 
Tragedy. 8vo. 2s. 6d, 

Chatles the Second, or the Merry Mo- 
narch. A Comedy im Three Acts; by 
John Howard Payne. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 

EDUCATION, 

Lessons, intended for introduction into 
Schools and Cottages; consisting of De- 
scriplive Hymns, selected from “ A Ma- 
-_ of Sacred Poetry, for the Use of 

ublic and Private Charities.” On sheets 
of open fscap. in the style of the Lancaste- 
rian Lessons, each page bemg ornamented 
by a descriptive priut. ts. Gd. 

The Paidophilean system of Education 
applied to the French Language; by J. 
Black. _= vols, 12mo. 6s. 6d. boards, 

Phe English Master; or Student’s Guide 
to Reasouing and Composition : exhibitip 

au Analytical View of the English Lan- 
guage, of the Human Mind, and of the 
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Principles of Fine Writing; by William 
Banks. 8vo. 10s, 6d. boards. 

Advice to young Mothers on the Phy. 
sical Education of Children; by a Grand. 
mother. 12mo. 7s. 6d. boards. 

A Grammar of Drawing; by Dinah 
Baill ; containing a few plain, but well au- 
thorized, Rules for drawmg Heads and 
Landscapes in Water-colours, 4to, 7s. 

FINE ARTS. 

Biitish Gaileries of Painting and Sculp- 
ture; comprising a General, Historical, 
and Critical, Catalogue, with separate 
Notices of every Work of Fine Art in 
the principal Collections ; by C. M. West- 
macott, illustrated with engraved portraits 
and interior views. 8vo. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

The South Sea Islands: being a Descrip- 
tion of the Manners, Customs, &c. of their 
Inhabitants; and containing, among the 
others, an interesting Account of the 
Sandwich Islands. 2 vols. 18mo,. with 
26 coloured engravings, 12s. 

HISTORY. 

Memoirs of the Court of Henry the 
Great. 2 vols, 8vo. i). 43. boards. 

Memoirs of Jeanne D’Arc, surnamed 
La Pucelie D’Orleans, with the History of 
her Times. 2 vols, 8vo. with a portrait 
and other plates. 11. 16s. 

Venice under the Yoke of France and 
of Austria; with Memoirs of the Courts, 
Governments, and People, of Italy; pre- 
senting a faithful picture of her present 
condition, and including original Anec- 
dotes of the Bonaparte Family; by a Lady 
of Rank. 2 vol. 8vo. il. 1s. beards. 

The Stream of History brought down to 
the Year 1824, shewing the Rise and Fall 
of Empires, and the Progress of the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature, of every Nation 
in the World, from the Earliest Ages to 
the Present Time. 11. 16s. coloured, and 
mounted on rollers. 

LAW. 

North's Discourse on the Laws of Eng- 
land, with Notes, Life, and Portrait. 
Small 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

_A Report of the Trial in the Court of 
King’s Bench, “ The King v. the Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge,” with the Pro- 
ceedings in the University, in opposition 
to the Right of nominating to the Profes- 
sorship of Mineralugy, claimed by Heads of 
Colleges ; by Henry Gunning, esq. M.A. 
OVO. J8- sewed. 

. MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Au reatise on the Nature and Symptoms 
of Cataract, and the Cure of that Disease 
lee ee ee 
Blindness i baie the Occurrence of 
msamccsnny md ee the 
reg Hines | ' Couching and Ex- 
Stevenson e swe’ by Cases; by Jotn 

son, €sq. 8vo. 8s. boards. 

Lectures on the General Structure of 
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the Human Body, and on the Anatomy 
and Functions of the Skin; by Thomas 
Chevalier, F.R.s. &c. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

A Treatise on Mental Derangement ; 
by Francis Willis, M.p. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds. 

Part I. of Principles of Medical Science 
and Practice; by Hardwicke Shute, M.D. 
8vo. 18s. boards. 

MISCELLANIES. 

No. 19 of the Retrospective Review. 5s. 

Part XX. which completes Vol. IV. of 
the Encyclopedia Edinensis; or Diction- 
ary of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous 
Literature. 8s. 

The Beauties of Modern Literature, in 
verse and prose: to which is prefixed, a 
Preliminary View of the Literature of the 
Age; by M. M‘Dermot. 8vo. 14s. 

No. LXXIX. of the Edinburgh Review, 
or Critical Journal. 8vo. 6s. 

No. ILI. of the Monthly Critical 
Gazette. 9s. 

The Modern Receipt Book, or Arcana 
of tlhe Arts; containing nearly eight hun- 
dred valuable receipts ; written, selected, 
and arranged, by James Cochrane. 4s. 

The Works of Jonathan Swift, v.D. 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin; containing 
additional Letters, Tracts, and Poems, not 
hitherto published: with Notes, and a 
Life of the Author; by Sir Walter Scott, 
bart. 19 vol, 8vo. 8. 11s. boards. 

Parts I. to XI. of Bibliotheca Britan- 
nica; or a General Index to the Literature 
of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient 
and Modern, &c.; by Robert Watt, M.D. 
il. 1s. each part. 

Tables for finding the Contents of any 
Piece of Land, from Dimensions taken in 
Chains and Links, &c.; by John Tovey. 
12mo. Ss. 6d. boards. 

Economical Cookery for Young House- 
keepers, or the Art of providing good 
aud palatable Dishes for a Family without 
Extravagance; by a Lady. 2s. sewed. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The Butterfly Collector's Vade-Mecum, 
or a Synoptical Table of English Butter- 
flies ; dedicated to the Rev. William Kirby, 
A.M. F.R.S. &e. 8vo0. with coloured 
plates. 5s. boards. 

Part II, of the Animal Kingdom, de- 
scribed and arranged in conformity with 
its Organization; by the Baron Cuvier, 
4to. with plates on India paper, iI. 4s. 
Royal 8vo. with coloured plates, 11. 4s. or 
plain, 18s. demy 8vo, 12s. 

NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 

Tales from Afar; by a Clergyman. 
Fscap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. boards. 

Letters between Amelia, in London, 
and her Mother in the Country ; written by 
the late William Combe, esq. 18mo. 5s. 

Grandeur and Meanness, or Domestic 
Persecution ; by Mary Charlton. 3 vol. 
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Preference, by Selina Davenport. 2 
vols, 19s, 
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Man, or Anecdotes National and Indi- 
vidual; an historical melange; by Mary 
Ann Hedge. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

How to be Rid of a Wife, and the Lilly 
of Annandale; by Miss Spence. 2 vols. 
12mo, 12s. 

PHILOLOGY. 

A Glossary, or Collection of Words, 
Phrases, Names, and Allusions to Customs, 
Proverbs, &c. which have been thought to 
require [illustration in the Works of Eng- 
lish Authors, particularly Shakspeare ; by 
Robert Nares, AM. F.R.S. &cC, 4to, 
21, 15s. boards. 

PHYSICS. 
_ An Elementary Treatise on Optics; by 
the Rev. Henry Coddington, M.a. 8vo. 8s. 

Wirgmau’s Principles of the Kantesian 
or Jranscendental Philosophy, with a 
Map of the human Mind according to 
Kant, in English and French. 8vo. 6s. 

Wirgman’s entirely New, Complete, 
and Permanent, Science of Philosophy, 
founded on Kant’s Critic of Pure Reason. 
4to. 10s. 

No. XXI. of the Edinburgh Philosophi- 
cal Journal, conducted by Robt. Jameson. 
7s. Od. 

POETRY. 

Lenella, a Poetical Tale, and Miscel- 
laneous Poems; by Richard Mathews. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. boards. 

The Improvisatrice, and other Poems ; 
by L. E. L. Fscap. 8vo. with plates. 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The Cross and the Crescent, an Heroic 
Metrical Romance; by the Rev. J. 
Beresford. 

The Death of Uriah, a Poem; by Ken- 
neth Bruce. 8vo. 

‘The Village Grammar School, and other 
Poems, by ‘Thomas Maude, esq. 

Rhymes without Reason, with Reason 
for Rhyming. 4to. 

Poetic Vigils ; by Bernard Barton, 8vo. 

The Poetical Note-Book, and Epigram- 
matic Museum; containing upwards of 
One Thousand Choice Epigrams, Fanci- 
ful Inscriptions, and Poetical Morceaux. 
Selected from the most approved sources ; 
by G. Wentworth, esq. 75. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

State of Colombia, or Reports of the 
Secretaries of State of the Republic of 
Colombia, presented to the First Consti- 
tutional Congress in the Year 1823. ‘Trans- 
lated from the Original Documents. 8vo. 

An Inquiry into the Priuciples of the 
Distribution of Wealth most conducive to 
Human Happiness, applied to the newly 
proposed System of voluntary Equality of 
Wealth; by W. Thompson. 8vo. 14s. 

Is the System of Slavery sanctioned or 
condemned by Scripture? with two 
Essays upon the State of the Canaanite 
and Philistine Bondsmen under the Jew- 
ish Theocracy: 8vo. 3s. 


A further Enquiry inte the present 
State 
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State of our National Debt, and into the 

Means and Prospect of its Redemption; 

by Francis Corbaux, esq. 400. 1¢%s. bds. 
THEOLOGY. 

Five Sermcns on the Errors of the 
Roman Catholic Church, preached in St. 
Peter's Church, Dablin; by the Rev. 
Robert Maturin. 8vo. 3s. 

Early Piety exemplified in a brief Me- 
moir of Miss Mary Aon Mabbs, of Mount- 
nessing, near Billericay, Essex, with Ex- 
tracts from her Devotional Papers ; by the 
Rev. J. Thornton. 16mo., 1s. 

Massillon’s Thoughts on different Moral 
and Religions Sabjects; extracted from 
his works, and arranged under distinct 
heads; translated from the French, by 
Ratton Morris, English minister at St. 
Pierre and Calais. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

The Holy Life of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Walker, giving a modest and short Account 
of her exemplary Piety and Charity; by 
Authony Walker, D.p. rector of Fyfield, 
Essex. First published 1690; abridged 
and revised by the Rev. J. W. Brooks, 
domestic chaplain to Lord Galway. 
12mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Private Memoirs and Confessions 
of a Self-Justified Sinner; written by Him- 


self, and found in his Grave 112 Years 
after his Death. With a short detail of 
Historica! Facts, by the Editor. 12mo, 
10s. 6d. boards. 

The Christian armed against Infidelity, 
for the Defence of all Denominations of 
Believers. 12mo. 5s. boards. 

Ingenuous Seruples, chiefly relating to 
the Observance of the Sabbath, answered 
in Eight Letters, forming a supposed 
Series from a Father to his Daughter ; by 
Alicia Catherine Mant. Post 8vo. 5s, 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Tours to the British Mountains, with 
the descriptive Poems of Lowther and 
Emont Vale; by Thomas Wilkinson, of 
Yanwath, Westmoreland, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

A Tour in Germany and some of the 
Southern Provinces of the Austrian Em- 
pire in 1820-21 and 22, 2 vols. small 
8vo. 16s. boards. 

Historical and Descriptive View of the 
City of Durham and its Environs, 12mo. 4s. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with 
Comparative Remarks on the Ancient 
and Modern Geography of that Country ; 
by William Martin Leake, F.R.s. &c. 
witha map. 8vo. 18s. 








VARIETIES, LITERARY AND MISCELLANEOUS ; 
Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 


—— 


MAGNIFICENT Plan has been 

announced within the month, un- 
der high patronage, to raise a conti- 
nuous quay, or promenade-road, from 
Whitehall to New London Bridge, 
We long since announced in this mis- 
cellany such a plan for the Surrey side 
of the Thames, where the ground is 
less occupied ; but, in the present case, 
it is proposed to encroach on the river, 
and thereby get rid of the muddy and 
offensive shores. Of the value and 
importance of the improvement there 
can be no question, and we should hope 
that no interest will be successfull 
opposed to its speedy execution. The 
centre of the town requires improve- 
ment, to prevent the town itself from 
spreading over two counties. The 
expense is rated under 600,000/. but it 
will be worth a million, and will sur- 
prisingly improve all the short streets 
which now extend to the water-side: 
besides facilitating communications. 
and increasing the health of the metro. 
polis. We heartily wish it may be 
accompanied by the removal of the 
obstructions extending from South- 
ampton street to Exeter Change, also 
of Holywell-street in the Strand, and 
of Middle-row in Holborn. The re- 





moval of Fleet-market is determined 
on, and it will be speedily followed by 
the opening of a grand thoroughfare 
from the North-road to Blackfriars. 
Let us hope that this plan will also be 
accompanied by the removal of Smith- 
field-market to Islington, and the 
erection of a noble square on its scite. 
With these improvements, and those 
already made and making at the west 
end of the town, London will be as 
magnificent as vast, and be in every 
respect the metropolis of the civilized 
world. 
_ Letters on the Character and Poe- 
tical Genius of Lord Byron, by Sir 
K. Brypces, bart. are just ready. 
We have more than once alluded 
with pleasure to the great increase of 
literature for the people. Certain 
Tory politicians vilified the two-penny 
trash, till they have rendered it uni- 
versal. Knowledge of all kinds may 
now be bought by the two-penny 
worth, in some of the numerous works 
which every week meet the wishes of 
two-penny purchasers. The effect 
must be important, and tend to rescue 
us from all the crafts by which mankind 
have hitherto been abused and en- 
slaved. The employment which these 
works 
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works have conferred on printers and 
engravers on wood is prodigivus, and 
the encouragement which they receive, 
leads every week to new adventurers. 
lor our parts, we rejoice in their suc- 
cess, and we hope to see them extend- 
edin their objects, and permanent in 
their circulation. ‘They can do no 
harm, while they cannot fail to do 
much good. They are consequences 
of the universal education of the peo- 
ple on the Lancasterian and Inaterro- 
gative Systems. 

Early in July will be published, 
Bibliotheca Biblica, or a Select List 
of Books on Sacred Literature, with 
Notices biographical, critical, and bib- 
liographical, intended as a guide to 
the most useful writers on biblical 
subjects; by W. Ore, author of “* the 
Life of John Owen, D.pD.” 

Sermons and Charges by T. F’. Mid- 
dieton, p.p. Lord Bishop of Calcutta, 
with Memoirs of his Life; by H. K. 
Bonney, D.p. Archdeacon of Bedford, 
are in the press. 

Dr. JOHNSON is preparing a second 
edition, with illustrative cases, of Dr. 
Coindet’s Observations on the remark- 
able Effects of Llodine in Bronchocele 
and Serofala. 

Mr. J. W. BRAYLEY is preparing a 
copious work of Londiniana, or 
Anecdotes of the Streets, Buiidings, 
and remarkable Scites, in and near 
London, historical, antiquarian, and 
biographical. It will extend to five 
elegant small volumes, and be illus- 
trailed by an immense number of 
engravings, 

Tie nineteenth anniversary meeting 
has been held of that most excellent 
Institution, the British and Foreign 
School! Society ; the Duke of Sussex in 
the chair. The intelligence contained 
In the Report was in general very en- 
couraging. Several Auxiliary Socie- 
ties have been formed during the past 
year. The Central Schools in the 
Borough-road are in a very prospe- 
rous state, and have supplied educa- 
lion, since their first establishment, to 
22,680 children. A public examina- 
“ion, which took place on the 2d of 
April, was highly satisfactory. Twenty- 
two persons have learned the system 
Since the last annual meeting, and 
fifteen schools have been supplied with 
masters. ‘The Scripture iessons are 
about io be published in the modern 
Greek language. In Ireland, Scriptural 
education is advancing with gigantic 
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strides ; upwards of 1100 schools are 
connected with the Society for pro- 
moting the Education of the Poor in 
Ireland, and they contain 79,287 
scholars. From France and Spain the 
accounts are unfavourable. In the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden, Rus- 
sia, Malta, and the Ionian Islands, the 
British System is rapidly proceeding. 
It is in contemplation to send a master 
shortly to Greece. Successful eflorts 
have been made to communicate the 
blessings of education to the colonial 
possessions of this country, particu- 
larly the Isle of France, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Nova Scotia, and Canada. 
The British System is aiso extensively 
spreading in the United States of 
North America. In the South Ame- 
rican provinces it is patronised and 
supported by the existing governments, 
and numerous schools have been esta- 
blished in Buenos Ayres, Columbia, 
Chili, and Peru, in which the Scripture 
lessons of this Society are used. Thirty 
years have not yet elapsed since the 
system of mutual instruction was first 
promulgated by JoserH LANCASTER, 
and within this period it is supposed 
that several millions of children have 


received the benefits of a scriptural: 


education. 

Dr. Busspy, whose connexion with 
the musical world has been of fifty 
years’ standing, will speedily publish 
three volumes of original or scarce 
and curious Anecdotes of Music and 
Musicians, English and Foreign, and 
of all ages as well as his own. It will 
be embellished with portraits and other 
engravings, and of course be a great 
acquisition to our present scanty mu- 
sical library. 

A comprehensive collection of witty 
and humourous compositions, in prose 
and verse, will soon appear, more ex- 
tensive than any in the language, under 
the title of the Laughing Philosopher. 

Journal of the Sieges of the Madras 
Army in the Years 1817, 18, and 19, 
with Observations on the System, ac- 
cording to which such operations have 
usually been conducted in India, and 
a statement of the improvements that 
appear necessary; by E. Lak&, ensign 
of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Madras Engineers, with an atlas of 
explanatory plates, are nearly ready 
for publication. 

Dr. Mircue.i’s Scotsman’s Li- 
brary, announced in a former Maga- 


zine, will be published next sania 
svir. 
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Mr.J. P.Woop has nearly ready for 
publication, a Life of Law of Lauris- 
ton, Projector of the Mississipp! 
Scheme ; containing a detailed account 
of the nature, rise, and progress, of 
this extraordinary Joint Stock Com- 
pany, with many curious anecdotes of 
the rage for speculating in its funds, 
and the disastrous consequences of its 
failure. 

Rothelan,a tale of the English His- 
tories, will speedily be published by 
the Author of * Ringan Gilhaize,” “the 
Spaewife,” Kc. 

Mr, J. Manco, late of the 42d 
regt. has nearly ready for publication, 
a volume of poems, entitled the Buc- 
cancer and other Poems. 

Capt. D. Thomson, inventor of the 
Longitude Scale, has in the press a 
new work, on the Methods of finding 
the Longitude at Sea by Lunar Ob- 
servations and Chronometers. 

Dr, J. R. Jounson intends shortly to 
publish, Further Observations on the 
Medicinal Leech, including a transla- 
tion of the very interesting Memoir 
lately transmitted to him by M. Noble, 
physician at Versailles, and a reprint 
from the Philosophical Transactions of 
“Observations on the Mode of Propa- 
gation of the HZ. vulgaris, or-common 
rivulet Leech.” The work will be 
illustrated by two or three engravings, 
one of which will represent the cocoon 
of the medicinal leech (with the en- 
closed young), which nearly equals in 
size and figure the cocoon of the silk- 
worm. This fact will completely set 
at rest the long-disputed question, ‘as 
to whether. the medicinal leech is ovi- 
parous or viviparous. The H. vulgaris 
Dr. J. has found to produce its young 
in a similar manner, that is, the ova 
are enveloped in a gelatinous mass, 
and are, at the time of their exclusion, 
received into a membranous bag or 
capsule, or what we may term cocoon, 
formed exterior to the body; from 
Which the parent animal afterwards 
withdraws the anterior portion of its 
hody. Ina period of about six weeks, 
the young emerge from the opening 
at each extremity of the cocoon, where 
there is but little resistance opposed 
to their passage, and which, it would 
appear, were left for this purpose, by 
the very singular manner in which 
these capsules are formed and depo- 
sited, 

A British United Mines Company is 
aunounced ; the object of which is to 
work, in the most advantageous man- 


es 
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ner for the proprietors, the following 


mines, all situated in the county of 


Cornwall, and the leases or sets of 
which have already been contracted 
for on very advantageous terms :— 

ist. Polberro consolidated, tin mines. 

2d. Goonebell, copper and tin mine. 

3d. Lambriggan, copper mine. 

4th. Glenville, copper and tin mine. 

5th. The greatest portion of Lamin, 
copper mine. 

6th. North Lamin, copper mine. 

7th. Treasury, copper mine. 

8th. Rinsey, tin and copper mine, 

Oth. ‘Treworwas, tin and copper mine. 

10th. The greatest portion of Unity 
lead mine. 

11th, North Unity, lead and copper 
mine. 

12th. Rib, copper mine. j 

13th. The greatest portion of Vor Con- 
sols, tin mines. 

14th. Pool, Jead mines. 

15th. South Wheal Treasure, copper 
mine. 


The Rev. D. Evans, of Islington, 
has on the eve of publication, a small 
volume, entitled Richmond and its 
Vicinity, with a Glance at Twicken- 
ham, Strawberry Hill, and Hampton 
Court. 

Mr. Mitts, author of “the History 
of the Crusades,” is engaged on a 
History of Chivalry, for next season. 

A Practical Guide to English Com- 
position, or a comprehensive System 
of English Grammar, Criticism, and 
Logic; by the Rey. P. Smirn, A.M. is 
nearly ready. 

In a few weeks will be published, 
Mathematical Tables, containing im- 
proved tables of logarithms of num- 
bers, logarithmic sines, tangeuts, and 
secants, together with a number of 
others, useful in practical mathematics, 
astronomy, navigation, engineering, 
and business; by W. GALBRAITH, A.M. 
lecturer on mathematics, Edinburgh. 

A stereotype edition of Sallust, for 
the use of schools, with English notes 
at the foot of the page; by Mr. 
Dymock, of Glasgow, will be publish- 
ed in a few days. 

A Guide to the Lord’s Table, in the 
Catechetical Form ; to which are add- 
ed, an Address to Applicants for Ad- 
mission to it, and some meditations to 
assist their devotions, is preparing for 
publication ; by the Rev. HENRY BEL- 
FRAGE, D.D. 

A Second Series of the Scrap Book, 
by J. M‘Diaxmip, is nearly ready. 

The remaining two volumes of Mr. 
WARNER'S Illustrations of Novels, hy 

the 
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he Author of “ Waverley,” liave been, 
we understand, for some time in the 
press, and may be expected to appear 
in a very few weeks. 

M. Pistrucci, an Italian improvi- 
sitore, has been exhibiting his won- 
derful powers in London during the 
ast winter, and much attended. 

An Institution for the Preparation 
and Use of Artificial Mineral Waters 
in Great Britain, bas been established 
by Dr. Struve, of Dresden. The su- 
perior efficacy of the long-celebrated 
springs of Pyrmont, Selters, Spa, 
Carlsbad, and many others which exist 
in Germany, is too well known to need 
comment; and their medicinal virtues 
can be procured in any place through 
the discoveries of Dr. Struve. 

Shortly will be published, the Life 
and Administration of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, by J. Gait, esq. third edition, 
greatly improved. 

Dr. Dawson, of Sunderland, is 
about to publish, a new System of the 
Practice of Physic, together with an 
original Nosology, which embraces 
Physiology and Morbid Anatomy. 

The following authentic particulars 
of the ascent of Mr. Graham and 
Capt. Beaufoy, from Islington, on 
Thursday, the 17th of June, are ex- 
tracted from the Nation evening paper. 
Every ten or twelve days have lately 


been marked by ascents of persons - 


for money, but this account is too 
scientific to be lost. 

It rose majestically at 5 minutes past 6 
o'clock. Bar, 29 in. 8 tenths; ther. 66; 
hyg. 17 dry. 

Nothing could exceed the grandeur of 
the scene witnessed by the gentlemen in 
the car. The balloon itself seemed sta- 
tionary ; not the slightest motion was per- 
ceptible; all other objects appeared to 
sink from it; every part of the immense 
metropolis, and a considerable portion of 
Us environs, were distinctly visible; not 
a street, or square, or even house was con- 
cealed ; most of the former being crowded 
with spectators whose cheers were plainly 
heard; and as during the first two or three 
minutes objects had not completely lost 
the appearance of height, St. Paul’s and 
the hills near London were peculiarly in- 
teresting, 

‘ At 8} min. past 6; bar. 27°4, or 2304 
eet; ther. 46; hyg. 15 dry, the balloon 
Was directly above Waterluo-bridge ; when 
a beautiful distinctness with which every 
lp and even boat on the Thames could 
Be iy by the eye, was extremely 

& dig ne, but objects ‘having now lost 
[ istinction of height, the whole country 
4 perfectly flat, like'a military map. 

ONTHLY Mac. No, 399. 
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‘feet; ther, 


At 12 min. past 6; bar. 25°5, or 4128 
45,—the aéronauts passed 
through some very thin mist, which might 
perhaps have been only the smoke from 
the metropolis, and were now directly 
over Vauxhall-bridge. 

The balloon entered a current of air, 
which made it revolve gently to the no: th ; 
occasioning a slight sensation of giddiness 
and sickness to those in the éar; and im- 
mediately afterwards became enveloped 
in clouds, when the watch was at 16 min. 
past 6; bar. 23 in. 3 tenths, or 6240 feet ; 
ther. 39; hyg. 20 dry. 

Until this moment every thing had been 
distinctly visible from the balloon ; trees, 
houses, ships, &c. had length and breadth, 
but no height: roads seemed like foot- 
paths, of an orange colour ; fields of corn, 
as if ruled with lines of vivid green; 
the hedges looked thicker and darker. 

On rising above the clonds, which had 
not been by any means dark, one vast ex- 
panse, like a sea of frozen snow, with 
masses of every shape and form rising into 
mountains, extended before the eye to the 
horizon. The sun, which shone from a 
clear blue sky above, gilding every pinna- 
cle and summit in the most beautiful 
manner. 

This sight was truly magnificent. A 
few very thin vapours were still seen fat 
above cur heads; and where the clonds 
beneath us were broken, we caught de- 
lightful glimpses of the country. 

At 20 min, past 6, bar. 2i°6 in. or 7872 
feet, we heard the report of a cannon, bat 
no roll or reverberation after it. The 
balloon now revolved, getting into another 
current of air; the aéronants felt a disa- 
greeable sensation of singing in their ears, 
which had come on when they were pass 
ing through the clouds, and continued 
during the whole voyage : the application 
of cotton was found useless, and therefore 
discarded. 

At 26 min. past 6, bar. 20°2. or 9216 
feet, another report of a gun was heard.— 
The clouds being now far below, roiled 
over each other into every fantastic shape, 
with fissures between; and their silvery 
points were tinged by the sun into all the 
varieties of light and shade, Mr. Graham 
recommended his companion to let loose 
a pigeon*, which at 31 min. past 6, bar, 19 
in. 5 tenths, or 9888 feet; ther. 32; hyg. 
25 dry, flew from the car with the greatest 
ease and rapidity, making two or three 
circles, and then darting through one of 
the openings in the clouds towards the 
earth. 

The balloon had now attained an ele- 
vation that Mr. Graham judged. could 

not 





* The first pigeon reached White Con- 
duit House at nine aclock the same 
evening. = 
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not be exeecded without throwing out 
ballast, which he said was always at- 
tended with the inconvenience of making 
the descent and landing more difficult ; 
and as it was evident no new scenes could 
strike the eye, by rising higher into the 
blue expanse, at 20 min, to 7, bar. 19 10. 
2 tenths, or 10,171 feet; ther. 32; hvg- 
31 dry, he opened the valve for a moment, 
and the balloon beyvan to fall very gently. 

At this great height—only 384 feet short 
of two mies—the report of a gun was 
heard, ‘Yo this time the metropolis had 
always been in view, except when clouds 
intervened; and the balloon had not ap- 
peared to the voyagers to make much pro- 
press except in ascending; but it now 
floated rapidly to the southward, and beimg 
guite distended by the rays of the sun, 
some of the gas escaped through the 
safety valve. 

At 18 min. to 7, bar. 19 in. 5 tenths, or 
9834 feet; ther. 51, we caught a view of 
the country below; the Thames seemed 
dimiuished to a small stream, but rcflect- 
ing the rays of the sun brilliantly. 

This scene was interesting ; yet much 
inferior to the sight of the vast expanse of 
silvery clouds, 

The descent was so extremely gradual, 
from Mr. Graham's experience and ex- 
cellent management, that it was only by 
constantly throwing out small pieces of 
silver paper, it could be ascertained 
whether the balloon was rising or falling. 

At 9 min, to 7, bar. 22°3, or 7200 feet ; 
ther. 38; hyg. 23 dry, the aeronauts fuund 
they were approaching the clouds; and at 
5 min, to 7, bar. 24, or 5568 feet, they 
began to enter them; the appearance 
being that of a thick white mist rising up 
With great rapidity. 

At 4 min, to 7, bar. 24:5, or 5088 feet, 
the balloon got into another current of air, 
and revolved slowly. The clouds became 
much thicker and of a darker colour as 
they more completely enveloped the voy- 
agers, giving a disagreeable impression of 
space without any object to rest the eye 
on. The voices of the gentlemen uow ap- 
peared much weaker and lower to each 
other, than when either above or below 
the clouds; but unaccompanied by any 
oppression on the chest. 

At 7 o'clock, bar. 25 in., height 4608 
feet, the machine emerged from the 
clonds; and, experiencing a fresh current 
of air, it again revolved, 

At $ min. past 7, bar. 26 in. 5 tenths, or 
3618 feet, objects on the earth once more 
became distinctly visible; so that even 
the sheep (appearing like white dots on the 


green ated could have been easily 
counted. 


Mr. Graham now let down his grap. 
pling-irop with a cord of 160 yards, which 
thus became of a very considerable weight, 
at the same time giving every necessary 

3 
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instruction to his companion to ensure 
their safe landing. , 

At? min. past 7, bar. 28 in. S tenths, or 
1440 feet; ther. 50; hyg. 22 dry, the 
aéronauts first perceived any difference 
of height on the face of the country: and 
descended with a rapidity that seemed 
the greater, because they had now an op- 
portunity of comparing it with surrounding 
objects, Several persons were seen run. 
ning towards the balloon, and the grapple 
soon after grounded, passed through a 
hedge, and held tight among the boughs of 
an oak, bringing the car almost instanta- 
neously to the ground with considerable 
violence, which shock the gentlemen 
avoided by hanging with their hands on 
the hoop, and lifting up their legs. The 
balloon rose again the height of the cord, 
with great elasticity; but the grapple 
holding tight, and several men coming to 
their assistance, Mr. Graham and his com- 
panion, after three more shocks against 
the ground, each less violent than the 
preceding, stepped out of the car on the 
field of Mr. M. Wilkes, in the parish of 
Tandridge, one mile from Godstone, and 
twenty-two from London, at eight minutes 
past seven. 

The voyagers experienced the greatest 
civility and assistance from the crowd of 
individuals who had collected; and the 
machine, its car, and all the mathematical 
instruments, were soon after placed in a 
chaise perfectly nninjured ; another pigeon 
being let loose to carry the news of their 
safety to London.* 

Remakks.—In the calculation of height, 
96 feet has been allowed to each tenth of 
an inch the quicksilver sunk in the ba- 
rometer, which is rather below than above 
the actual elevation. 

Contrary to expectation, the atmosphere 
became drier as the balloon asccnded, 
(except at the height of 2504 feet, wheu 
it was two degrees damper,) the hygrome- 
ter showing it to be 14 degrees drier when 
at the greatest elevation than when on the 
ground, ‘The compass was of no utility 
whatever, as it revolved with the slightest 
movement in the car, 

A gentleman had given Mr. Graham a 
small inflated bladder of Indian rubber, to 
be thrown out when at the greatest height 
above the clouds; in order to observe 
whether it would waft from the large bal- 
loon altogether, or continue attracted to- 
wards it, both rising and falling. Much to 
the regret of Mr. Graham and his compa- 
nion, this curious experiment was pre- 
vented by the bladder getting damaged 
before the ascent. 

There is nothing disagreeable or ap- 

palling 





* The second pigeon sent up at the 


time of the descent, reached home the 
following morning, | 
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alling in looking at objects from the car, 
which are not immediately under it; but 
to keep the eye fixed on the grappling- 
jron, or any thing perpendicularly below, 
for more than a few seconds, turns the 
head giddy. | : 

When at the greatest elevation, a slight 
degree of cold was felt; which went off 
almost immediately the balloon began to 
descend. 

After the descent, when Mr. Graham's 
companion had quitted the car, he had oc- 
casicn to use his pocket-handkerchief ; 
when the sound in his ears was like the 
report of a pistol : and this he found to be 
the case, as often as he repeated the ex- 
periment during that evening. 

The gas used to inflate the balloon, was 
2! times lighter than common air, 

Diameter of valve, 19 inches. 

Ballaan 63 feet high, by 374 in diameter, 


Weight of balloon, car, and netting was 


23ilbs. 
Do. of ballast, grapple, cord, instru- 
ments, &e. 1071bs. 


Do. of Mr. Graham and his companion 


204|bs. 


Speedily will be published, a new 
aud elegant work, entitled a History 
and Description of the Ancient ‘Town 
and Borough of Colchester, in Essex ; 
ilustrated with engravings, executed 
in the first manner. It will be pub- 
lished in one volume, of which there 
will be editions in royal octavo and 
royal duodecimo. 

rhere are few citics of Great Britain 


wherein population has increased more’ 


rapidly than in Glasgow. Ini 1610 
an actual enumeration gave 7,644 in- 
dividuals of all ayes and sexes. In 
1660 the popufation had risen to 
14,678. ‘The persecutions ofthe Stuarts 
were inauspicious; and in 1688 Glas- 
fow contained only 11,948. ‘There 
was a moderate rate of increase tiil 
towards the middle of the eighteenth 
century, but it was then considerably 
accelerated by the progress of indus- 


try. In 1755, 23,546; in 1780, 42,832 ;' 


in 1801, 83,769 ; in 1811, 110,460; and 
in 1821, 147,043. Paisley, three 
leagues from Glasgow, has now 47,000 
Inhabitants. The number of publie- 
houses, of all descriptions, at Glasgow, 
is 1613. 

Views in London and its Environs, 
Comprising the most interesting scenes 
mand about the metropolis. ‘The 
drawings wilt be made expressly for 
this work by J. M. W. TurRNEeR, esq. 
R.A. W. Cattcot, r.a. F. Nast, and 

- WEsTALL, 4.R.4, and engrayed tn 


@ highly finished line manner bv J €: 
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The unhealthy situation of Sierra 
Leone is a great misfortune to the co- 
lony, and not likely to forward its 
growth to maturity. This is the idea 
commonly entertained, and it certainly 
is neither false nor exaggerated. But 
there are different situations, and suf- 
ficiently multiplied, infinitely better 
suited to the necessities and existence 
of civilized man. Among others, Capt. 
J. Apams, who has been lately ex- 
ploring, in a mercantile vessel, the 
country from Cape Palmas to the 
River Congo, points out Malemba and 
Cabenda as welladapted to the forma- 
tion of European establishments. He 
landed at all points of importance, and 
penetrated pretty far into the interior. 
He. visited the people of Fantee, 
Widah, Ardra, Dahomi, and a number 
of others, known only to Europeans. 
by name. Those on the coasts that 
deal in slaves, he describes as de-' 
praved, unprincipled, and worthless. 
Subject to the most absolute and ca- 
prieious tyranny, extreme servility, 
treachery, and the most atrocious’ 
cruelty, mark all their actions. In 
various tribes no decrease Is observ- 
able in the horrid @epopulation occa- 
sioned by offering human sacrifices to 
their fetiches, and the manes of the 
dead. Contry, the King of Logos, 
like most of his royal African col-: 
leagues, is a receiver of stolen goods, 
shares in whatever his servanis can’ 
steal, and he who can rob the Euro-. 
peans with most address will stand the 
highest in his favour. Elephants’ 
teeth compose his fetiche, that animal 
being reputed the strongest and wisest. 
One of his political manoeuvres is to’ 
let loose his devil, from time to time,’ 
to range through his capital ‘This is’ 
no aerial spirit, but a man armed, with 
a masque on, and a license to’ commit’ 
murder. But as the gongeng, or man’ 
who rings the bell, gives notice of his. 
necturnal approach, fatal or very mis- 
chievous eonsequences are generally 
avoided. The Europeans in Lagos 
are warned to remain in their houses, 
for this devil respects none. He never 
appears but during a full moon, that 
he may not run the risk of treating’ 
the king like one of hissubjects. Dogs 
of the male kind are either banished 
from Lagos, or offered as victims to 
the evil spirit. At Grewa, which the 
captain visited on quitting Lagos, he 
saw in the middie of the nrarket-place 
a large. tree, pretty much resembling 


the mulberry, eacept that the branches 
were 
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were horizontal. Here was a singular 
spectacle; the branches were covered 
with thousands of bats, of the largest 
size, suspended by their claws. In 
this position they remained all day, 
with their heads down, not appearing 
to be disturbed by the noise under 
them. The captain killed several that 
were two feet in length: their heads 
were somewhat like that of a horse ; 
the eyes, teeth, and whiskers, like 
those of an enormous rat. An odd 
custom prevails at Grewe, and Popo: 
women share with the priests in admi- 
nistering to the worship of the fetiches. 
Mr. Adams was an eye-witness to the 
whole of the ceremonies. In his de- 
scriptions, the author gives many 
proofs of lis diligence and ingenuity. 
RUSSIA. 

A Russian resident at Pekin during 
ihirteen years, has compiled a regular 
history of China, from the year 2357 
b.c. that is, from nine years before 
tlie Mosaic deluge, to the age of our 
Charles I. in nine volumes, folio; and 
brought it to Russia. 

This empire will in future be sup- 
plied with wines from vineyards in the 
Crimea and Moldavia. 

The Russian antarctic expedition, 
under the command of Capt. Bellings- 
hausen, has added to our knowledge of 
the South Polar regions, by the disco- 
very Of two islands within the antare- 
tic circle, the only land hitherto known 
to exist so far to the southward. Both 
these islands lie in about sixty nine 
degrees south latitude; one of them, 
named Alexander I.’s Island, in se- 
venty-three degrees west longitude; 
and the other Peter Island, in nineteen 
degrees west. Both of them were so 
completely enveloped in ice, that no 
particular examination of them could 
be made. This expedition, consistin 
of two ships, the Wostok and the 
Mirni, sailed on the 3d of July, 1819. 
They touched at Copenhagen to im- 
prove their equipment, and at Perts- 
mouth to take on-board the astrono- 
mical instruments which had been 
ordered for them in London; and from 
thence proceeded to ‘Teneriffe and Rio 
Janeiro, on their way to the southward. 
The leading object of the voyage was 
to explore the antarctic regions, and 
perform a circuit of the southern pole 
as near to it as the ice would permit; 
and, avoiding the track of Capt. Cook, 
to make their highest penctration 
Where this wavigater had hept at a 


@istance from the ice, and; on the 
contrary, to retire into a more nor- 
therly parallel in the meridians where 
the adventurous Cook had made the 
most particular examinations. On this 
judicious plan, they succeeded in the 
discovery of the two islands we have 


mentioned; but they could not ap-' 


proach within thirty miles of them for 
the ice, and that only on the west side. 
The ice was generally found to lie so 
far from the pole, that their highest 
latitude was only seventy degrees, 
being short of the point reached by 
Cook. Within the antarctic circle 
they traversed a distance of near thirty 
degrees of longitude; and, taking the 
latitude of sixty degrees, we find that 
300 degrees of longitude were traced 
in the two voyages by Cook and Bel- 
lingshausen within this parallel, leaving 
only sixty degrees of longitude unex- 
plored at this elevation. 

At Moscow, in pursance of an order 
from government, the principal Eng- 
lish works on the Interrogative System 
are to be translated into the Russian 
language. In England, this plan has 
been extended to almost every species 
of elementary instruction, grammar, 
geography, history, natural philosophy, 
theology, &c. ‘The only work in 
France that can convey an idea of it, is 
a little Manual of Elementary Mora- 
lity, by M. Cotas, a bookseller; but 
its execution is very imperfect. 

PRUSSIA, 

Thorwaldson, the famous sculptor, 
has erected a splendid monument at 
Cracow, in honour of Copernicus, at 
the expense of a canon of the Ca- 
thedral. 

At Berlin a society has been formed 
for the benefit of the Jews, under royal 
patronage, including a division of it for 
women: theirinstruction, amelioration 
of condition, and conversion, are the 
objects. At Rome certain measures 
have been adopted for assembling as 
many as will attend in the oratory of 
the Holy Trinity, with a preacher to 
ground them in the doctrines of Chris- 
lianity. A society is formed at Leipsig 
for similar purposes, acting in concert 
with a periodical publication. At 
Mentz, Michael Benedict, a Jew, has 
bequeathed his house, and 8000 florins, 
for the institution of a Theological 
School. But in Ameriea the Society 
has acquired more than 15,000 acres 
of land, intended for a colony of con- 
verted Jews, 
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FRANCE. 

The Biographie Nouvelle des Contem- 
porains, by Messrs. ARNAULT, JAY, 
Jovy, NORWIENS, &c. is continued to 
the fifteenth volume, or letter PAN. 
The fourteenth and fifteenth have just 
been delivered in London; and the 
fourteenth contains a noble and ho- 
nourable trophy to the greatest man of 
any age, whose lustre becomes more 
conspicuous as contrasted with the 
dingy lights which, since his tragical 
end, have been presented to the world. 
Having treated of this great man ina 
former volume, under the word Bona- 
parte, the editors have resumed his 
eventful story at the year 1804, and, 
in an article of 240 closely-printed 
pages, have developed many circum- 
stances new to Europe. What they 
have written.is the more creditable to 
them, because the press of France is 
so notoriously enslaved. The treachery 
of Clarke at Paris, and of Grouchy at 
Waterloo, are made manifest; and, in 
speaking of the last scenes of his ca- 
reer, the editors remark, that ‘the 
error which conducted Napoleon on- 
board the Bellerophon was, without 
contradiction, the highest and clearest 
manifestation of the generosity of a 
great character......The elevation of 
Napoleon, the rapidity of his fall, and 
the duration of his sufferings, over- 
Whelm the imagination as much as his 
credulity in British generosity asto- 
nished his contemporaries.” <As true 
Britons, we weep that we cannot blot 
this passage from the book; and we 
lament that our children’s children 
may yei have to atone to the irritated 
feelings of mankind! The Carthagi- 
nians thought themselves secure when 
they rolled Regulus to death in a cask 
spiked with nails; but the act confer- 
red such energy on the soldiers of 
Scipio, that the triumph of the dow in 
Carthage was soon changed into inter- 
minable lamentation. But history 
aud example, alas! are unavailing 
against the pride of power, and the 
vulgar passions of the deluded igno- 
rant. As a work, filled in other re- 
spects with valuable and original 
uiormation, on every subject wiich 
can interest the age, this #iograplie 
merits the respect and attention of the 
Luropean world. 

M. Francaur appears in the Revue 
Encyclopedique, and in Ferussac’s Jour- 
wal, as the palliator of the superstitious 
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philosophy of gratuitous and nominal 
causation. We are sorry that the 
errors of the fifteenth century have 
found so accommodating a critic, and 


wish that he would read beyond the 


title-page and table of contenis of 
works upon which he reports, before 
he commits his good sense on the side 
of legitimacy in philosophy. Let him 
leave all kinds of legitimacy to the 
ultras, and exercise his own acute 
powers in the cause only of that 
science which is founded on reason 
and nature, not on faith, prescription, 
and authority. He tells us that “ the 
our Dialogues” merit to be read for 
their spirit, but evades the question of 
their truth or falshood. 

In France there is a want of more 
frequent enumerations. The Annuary, 
proceeding on old data, estimates the 
population of Lyons at 100,041, while 
those better acquainted with the sub- 
ject prove that it stands at not less 
than 150,000. 

In the classification of insects, 
Linneus drew the characters from the 
wings, but was unable to trace dis- 
tinctive marks for the families and 
genera. M. DumeriL, of the French 
National Institute, has discovered 
very natural characters in the jaws, 
and in the number of articulations of 
the tarsi of the feet. 

ITALY. 

M. Monte, the Italian poet, is pre- 
paring «a new edition of Dante, with 
notes aud illustrations. 

The population of the kingdom of 
Naples, which in December 31, 1821, 
consisted of 5,256,000 individuals, 
amounted in December 31, 1822, to 
5,322,889; of which 2,595,872 were 
males, and 2,727,017 females. 

SWITZERLAND. 

MM. ZumstTein and VINCENT have 
determined, by means of the barome- 
ter, that the elevation of the southern 
summit of Mount Rosa, which they had 
gained for the first time, was 13,920 
Paris or 14,83564 English feet above 
the Jevel of the sea, they ascertained, 
by a trigonometrical measurement 
thence made, that the elevation of the 
highest summit of the mountain was 
1680 Paris feet above it, or 15,600 
(16,6264 English) above the level of 
the seca. ‘Thus Mount Rosa is in 
reality the highest in Europe; the 
height of Mont Blanc being only 
14,793 Paris, or 15,7084 English, feet. 
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[Ang. 1, 
SPIRIT OF PHILOSOPHICAL DISCOVERY, AND OF THE 


VARIOUS SCIENTIFIC JOURNALS. 


— 


R. Bryce, of Edinburgh, directs 

as atest of vaccination, that the 
other arm be vaccinated from the pus- 
tule on the affected arm; and, if the 
effect is complete, both pustules will 
ripen at the same time. 

English Culture of Opium.—Early in 
the spring of 1821, Mr. J. W. JEsron, 
surgeon,of Henley-on-lhames,selected 
a quarter of an acre of alight, gravelly, 
and poor, soil, near that town, and 
divided it into beds four feet and a 
half wide, with an intervening path 
one foot and a half wide; and, having 
selected two pounds of the seed of the 
white and the semi-double purple 
varieties of the papaver somniferum, he 
intimately mixed these seeds with four 
ounces of nitre in fine powdcr anda 
bushel of ashes; which mixture was 
in February dibbled in by women, five 
rows in a bed: soon the seeds veve- 
tated well, and, although the worms 
destroyed many of the early plants, 
such was the superabundance of these, 
that, after twice thinning and hoeing, 
they stood at a foot distance from 
each other, and in June came into full 
bloom. On the 18th of July, the 
scarifying of the poppy-heads, and col- 
lecting of the raw opium by boys, 
commenced, and terminated on the 
10th of August; on six days two boys 
being employed (with several inter- 
ruptions from wet days and Sundays,) 
and on ten days one boy, who together 
collected 102 bottles-tull, containing 
about two-thirds of an ounce cach, 
weighing in the whole 153 ounces of 
recent opium: the pay of the boys for 
this service was eight pence per day, 
and a penny on every bottle-full of 
opium collected, by way of encourage- 
ment money. In the following year 
an unsuccessful attempt was made to 
raise, in a similar manner, an acre of 
poppy-plants ; but the worms and slugs 
s0 far destroved the plants on half this 
space, that the ground was dug up, 
and potatoes planted upon it. The 
gathering of opium on the other half 
acre commenced on the 28th of June 
and ended the 13th of July. The col. 
lective results of these two years stand 
as follows, viz. by the labour of filty 
days of a boy, 240 bottles of raw opium 
was collected, weighing 360 ounces; 
and this, when properly dried, pro- 
enced 170 ounces of most excellent 





and merchantable opiem. Farther 


details will be found in the “Transae- 


tions of the Socicty of Arts,” which 


lately appeared ; but we can find room 
for only one further remark, viz. that 
by a close attention to the plants in 
the last experiment, Mr. deston dis- 
covered a variety of the white poppy, 


with high crowns and smooth capsules: 


(the secds of which he has selected for 
his next sowing,) which grew usually 
four to twelve heads, and produced a 
much larger quantity of the milky 
tears than the other white-flowcred. 
plants. 


It is determined that the diurnal: 


observations are contrary on opposite: 
sides of the magnetic equator. 

Dr. THIENEMANN, Of Iceland, states 
that the Aurora Borealis is silent, 
governed by light clouds, and always 
in action in those regions, without any 
fixed connection with the earth. The 
luminous ice of mixed oxygen and 
hydrogen may be produced under 
water, the flame being globular. 

Cuvier lately visited England, to 


view the organie remains in the bed of. 


blue lias at Lyme, which he regards as 
inost wonderful. 

Muriate of Lime as a Stimulant of 
Vegetation — M. Dubuc, an apothecary 
of Rouen, in France, has discovered, 
as the result of a great many experi- 
ments, that the solution of one part 
(by weight) of dry muriate of lime, in: 
sixty parts of water, marking two 
degrees on the French hydrometer, in: 
an astonishing manner promotes the 
growth of plants, the soil of which Is 
watered by this saline solution. ‘The 
ground intended to receive the vege-: 
tables is first watered with the solution, 
then the seeds and plants are again so 
watered when planted; aid, three or’ 
four times afterwards, this is repeated 
curing their growth. If any cheap 
and easy mode is known to our 
chemical readers, either generally, or 
Where limestone rocks appear on the 
Shore of the ocean, or ean be suggested, 
for preparing this liquid muriate of 
lime, they may probably effect much 
good by communicating it through our 
pages. M. Dubuc’s experiments on 
cultivating maize, potatoes, the sun- 
ee shrubs and fruit- 
rees, are detailed in the “ Annales 
de Chimie.” 
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The first occultation of the Herschel 
planet by the Moon will take place on 
the 6th of August. This interesting 

hbenomenon never yet having occur- 
red since the memorable discovery of 
this planet, in March 1781. This 
occultation will also have the rare 
advantage of occurring within a very 
{ew minutes after the moon has passed 
the meridian of London, and whilst yet 
she remains within the field of view of 
a transit telescope. ‘The planet will 
enter the western or dark limb of the 
woon at about half-way between the 
moon’s outerand the upper or northern 
part of her disc. 

The gelatine of bones is prepared by 
M. Darcet at Paris, by submitting 
them fer some hours to ebullition to 
remove the fat, after which they are 
treated with dilnte muriatic acid, 
which dissolves all the phosphates of 
lime and magnesia, and the carbonate 
of lime, and leaves the pure gelatine, 
preserving the forms and almost the 
sizes of the bones which have been 
operated upon in a flexible state. 
These masses of gelatine are then 
exposed for a considerable period toa 
streain of clear cold water, to remove 
any adhering acid or fat, and to give 
the requisite whiteness and transpa- 
rency; which operations are repeated, 
if necessary; and at length the gelatine 
is dried in open baskets or nets, in an 
airy place, and then it is packed in 
bags or casks, and may be so kept, in 
adry place, through almost any leugih 
of time. In ocder to purify and fit 
this bone-gelatine for food, it is cut in 
pieces and suvaked in cold water, of 
which in five or six hours it absorbs 
fifty-eight per cent. of its weight ; two 
and a half parts of soaked gelatine are 


dissolved in a hundred parts of boiling- 


Water, whereby a jelly is obtained for 
immediate use, on cooling, without 
prolonging the boiling; otherwise, by 
continuing the boiling, the jelly is made 
thick enough to be cut out into thin 
cakes, which, when dried as above 
mentioned, will keep geod any length 
of time in astore of provisions: the 
gelatine so prepared being equally 
imputrescible as it was originally in 
the bones. Glue prepared for joiners’ 
uses from this gelatine is found one- 
half stronger in its adhesive qualities 
than the best Paris glue, from the skins 
eq sinews of animals. It forms for 
the manufacturer of painted papers, 
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and in distemper, a perfectly colour- 
less tremulous size, greatly preferable 


and less expensive than what was pre- - 


viously used. Hats prepared with this 
bone-glue, are less liable to cockle and 
blister, from the effect of rain, than if 
prepared with the best Flanders glue. 
Lip-glue for joining papers of the first 
quality, is prepared from this gelatine, 
and thin sheets of factitious horn, very 
transparent and durable ; and, by roll- 
ing or laminating it, M. Darcet pro- 
poses to prepare a kind of parchment, 
applicable to many uses.—Aunales de 
U Industrie. 

Evaporation modified by Pressure.— 
M. CaGNiAkD DE LA Tour has ascer- 
tained, by experiments which are 
recorded in the ** Annales de Chimie,” 
that alcohol of specific gravity *837, is 
capable by the application of heat of 
about 405° of Farn. of being wholly 
converted into vapour, in a space less 
than thrice its original bulk, and that 
the elastic force of such vapouris about 
119 atmospheres. Also, that sulphuric 
ether is capable, by the application of 
320° of Farn. of being wholly converted 
into vapour, in a space less than twice 
its original bulk; its elastic force 
balancing at the time about 374 
atmospheres: and water, at a tempe- 
rature near to that of melting zine, or 
705° Farn. becomes wholly vapuur, in 
a space nearly equal to four times its 
former bulk. 

The astonishing heat of the flume of 
oxy-hydrous gas, issuing from the com- 
pound blow-pipe, (originally invented 
by Dr. Hare, and published in 1802,) 
is such, that Mr. Thomas Skidmore 
found, on projecting this flame against 
the outside of a small tinned iron cup, 
full of cold water, that the outside ef 
the cup became red hot, and at length 
assumed a white heat, not only on its 
outside, but within, in contact with the 
water; and in an instant afterwards 
the flame broke through the side of the 
cup, and entered the watcr, without 
being extinguished. ‘This suggested 
to him the plunging of the jet-pipe 
and flame under water; which, after 
due precautions, was effected, and the 
flame continued to burn, with undimi- 
nisbed energy, in actual contact with 
the water: which latter, in a tumbler 
holding about half a pint, quickly 
became heated from about 56° to 170° 
of Farnh.—Silliman’s Journal, No. 12. 
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BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


——— 
ACTS PASSED in the FIFTH YEAR of the REIGN Of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
FIFTH SESSION of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT of the UNITED KINGDOM. 
—r a 


AP.I. To indemnify all Persons 

concerned in advising, issuing, or 
acting under, a certain Order in Council, 
for regulating the Tounage Duties on 
certain Foreign Vessels; and to amend 
an Act of the last Session of Parliament, 
for authorizing His Majesty, under cer- 
tain Circumstances, to regulate the Duties 
and Drawbacks on Goods imported or 
exported in any Foreign Vessels. 

Cap. I. For raising the Sum of 
Fifteen Millions by Exchequer Bills, 
for the Service of the Year 1824. 

Cap. Ill. For granting and apply- 
ing certain Sums of Money for the Ser- 
vice of the Year 1824. 

Cap. LV. To amend an Act made in 
the First and Second Years of the Reign 
of His present Majesty, for regulating 
the Proceedings in the Civil Side of the 
Court of King’s Bench, and also in the 
Court of Common Pleas, and in the 
Pleas or Common Law Side of the Court 
of Exchequer, in Ireland, 

Cap. V. For enabling a Conveyance 
to be made of Part of a House in Lom- 
bard Strect, vested in the Right Honour- 
able Henry Frederick Lord Carteret, 
formerly His Majesty's Postmaster Ge- 
neral, 

Cap. VI. To indemnify such Per- 
sons wn the United Kingdom as have 
omitted to qualify themselves for Offices 
and Employments, and for extending the 
Lime limited for those Purposes respect- 
trely, until the 25th Day of March 
1825; to permit such Persons in Great 
Britain as have omitted to make and file 
Affidavits of the Execution of Indentures 
of Clerksto Attornies and Solicitors, to 
make and file the same on or before the 
Ist Day of Hilary Term, 1825; and to 
allow Persons to make and file such A fii- 
davits, although the Persons whom they 
served shall have neglected to take out 
their Annual Certificates. 

Cap. VII. Zo continue, until the 
Ist Day of July, 1827, Two Acts of His 
present Majesty, for the appointment of 
Commissioners for inquiring into the Col- 
lection and Management of the Public 
Revenue. 

Cap. VIII. Toamend an Act of the 
last Session of Parliament, for amending 


ie Laws for the Improvement of Church 
Lands in Ireland. 4 ieee 











Cap. IX. To carry into Effect a 
Convention relating to Austrian Loans. 

Cap. X. For granting to His Majesty 
Rates of Postage on the Conveyance of 
Letters and Packets to and from Buenos 
Ayres, or any other Port or Ports on 
the Continent of South America. 

Cap. XI. For transferring several 
Annuities of Four Pounds per Centum 
ner Annum into Annuities of Three 
Pounds Ten Shillings per Centum per 
Annum. 

Cap. XII. To facilitate, in those 
Counties which are divided into Ridings 
or Divisions, the Execution of an Aet of 
the last Session of Parliament, for con- 
solidating and amending the Laws re- 
lating to the building, repairing, and re- 
gulating, of certain Gaols and Houses of 
Correction in England and Wales. 

Cap. XIII. For punishing Mutiny 
and Desertion; and for the better Pay- 
ment of the Army and their Quarters. 

Cap. XIV. For the regulating of his 
Majesty's Royal Marine Forces while 
on Shore. 

Cap. XV. For continuing to His 
Majesty for One Year certain Duties on 
Sugar, Tobacco, and Snuff, Foreign 
Spirits, and Sweets, in Great Britain; 
and on Pensions, Offices, and Personal 
Estates, in England; and for receiving 
the Contributions of Persons receiving 
Pensions and holding Offices; for the 
Service of the Year 1824. 

Cap. XVI. To amend an Act passed 
in the last Session of Parliament, for 
the better Administration of Justice im 
the Equity Side of the Court of Exche- 
quer in Ireland. : 

Cap. XVII. For the more effectual 
Suppression of the African Slave Trade. 

Cap. XVIII. For the more effectual 
Recovery of Penalties before Justices 
and Magistrates on Conviction of Of- 
fenders; and for facilitating the Exe- 
cution of Warrants by Constables. 

Cap. XIX. To provide for the fu- 
ture Confinement of Male Convicts, re- 
moved from the General Penitentiary, 
and now on-board Vessels in the River 
Thames. 

Cap. XX. To regulate the Convey- 
ance of Packets containing re-issuable 
Country Bank Notes by the Post, and to 
charge Rates of Postage thereon; to 
prevent 
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revent Letters and Packets being sent 
otherwise than by the Post; to punish 
Persons embezzling printed Proceedings 
in Parliament, or Newspapers ; and to 
allow the President of the ", Se Re 
of Revenue Enquiry to send aud receive 
Letters and Packets free from the Duty 
of Postage. 

Cap. XXI. To reduce the Duties on 
Importation of Raw and Thrown Stlk, 
and to repeal the Prohibition on the In- 
portation of Silk Manufactures, and to 
grant certain Dutics thereon. 

Cap. XXII. Jo repeal the Duties 
on all Articles the Manufacture of Great 
Britain and Ireland respectively, on their 
Importation into cither Country froin the 
other. 

Cap. XXIII. To ainend an Act of 
the Kijty-seventh Year of his late Ma- 
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jesty's Reign, for abolishing certain 
Offices, and for regulating certain other 
Ojjices,in Lreland; so far as relates to 
the Commissioners of the Board of Works 
there. 

Cap. XXIV. Fer transfering: se- 
veral Annuities of Four Pounds per 
Centum per Annum, transferrable at the 
Bank of Ireland, into Reduced Annaties 
of Three Pounds Ten Shillings per Cen- 
tum per Annum. 

Cap. XXV. To repeal so much of 
an Act passed in the Ninth Year of the 
Reign of King Wilham the Third, as re- 
lates to Burials in suppressed Monaste- 
ries, Abbeys, or Conrents, in Ireland ; 
andto make further Provision with re- 
spect to the Burial, in Ireland, of Per- 
sons dissenting from the Bestablished 


Church, 








MEDICAL REPORT. 
—— 
Report of Diseases and CASUALTIES occurring in the public or pivate Practice of the 
Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary. 


ee ee 


ws W HAT lies they do tell about this 

iodine,” was the remark recently 
of a medical friend to the Reporter; and 
it iS more than probable that an undue 
partiality has been taken fo this drag by 
some practitioners of the greatest credit. 
Like prussic acid and fox-glove, iodine 
has been administered under the presump- 
tron of its specific power, which the pre- 
scriber has felt determimed shall be ful- 
filled: he has consequently allowed fancy 
fo mix too much with his perceptions, and 
thus, in a certain sense, has become mad 
m the persuasion of its sanative virtues. 
Let us, however, while condemning aid 
rejecting enthusiastic feelings, be careful 
against falling into the torpor of unbelief. 
lhere are, it seems to the writer, some 
medicines, and iodive is one of them, that 


do occasionally influence the absorbent- 


organization in a manner almost amount- 
Wig to specific agency. That this portion 
of the system is thus under the command 
Of sepaiate operation, has, indeed, been 
denied: some will tell you that there is 
Ho divect way of getting at absorption, 
and that it is only the blood vessels and 
nerves which may be primarily or posi- 
lively acted on. It must, indeed, be 
eee, that a great deal is obscure, or 
nrg seen, in reference to the ly:m- 
Pep pe a both in their ratural 
aoe when ander the impression of 
te oo or medicinal processes ; but that 
men ante can excite aud controul 
pining in an immediate manner, 
aun 9 the Reporter's perception suffi- 
thane a Meco out. The abundant good 
ae € pressure, properly applied, will 

ate upon diseased parts, may be 
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taken in proof that the absorbents are 
under positive controul; and to deny that 
such good is to be effected by such mea- 
sures, is to declare ourselves under the 
decided and absorbing influence of indo- 
lence or prejudice. To the case of Mrs. 
Desormeaux, of Somers Town, the writer 
has more than once alluded already; and 
he has now to say of this case, in addi- 
tion, that large masses of cancerous suab- 
stance aud surface have been dissipated 
under Mr. Youny’s plan of pressure, while 
new and healthy flesh and integument 
have taken their place, Another case too 
has been recently seen by the writer, in 
which a carcinomatous ulceration of the 
breast has been niade entirely to disap- 
pear, under the treatment by bandage; 
and -the subject of which (the wife also 
of a medieal man) expresses herself grate- 
ful to the operator, not only inasmuch as 
she is cured of cancer, but also, because 
her feelings and health, generally, lave 
been abundantly improved. 

Let it be recoleeted, that it is not to 
cancerous ulceration alone thit these’ pro- 
cesses apply. Other chronic ailnrents are 
equally under their grasp; ‘and it is, in- 
deed, questionable, whether, both patho- 
logically and practically, we may ‘not ‘be 
too much guided ‘by hosological uiteties 
and miere notional distinctious respeeting 
these kim’s of diseases altogevher. 

The epidemics of the present mouth 
have been mfamed throats anid swofien 
galivary glands; these, however, thong) 
im some instanees they have proved severe, 
have not for the most part ealled for any 
treatment beyond the ordinary routine. 
Some menaces, here and there, of low 

L lever, 
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fever, have presented themselves ; and we 
have already had intimations, that de- 
rangements of the stomach and bowels 
will soon call upon the medical practit- 
oner to be alertly at his post. Prompt- 
ness and propriety of treatment are, In 
disorders of the bowels especially, im- 
portant, and the nicest discrimination Is 
occasionally demanded, even in the treat- 
ment of ordinary diarrheea ; lest, in arrest- 
ing morbid discharges, we arrest at the 
same time healthy secretions; and lest we 
constringe and irritate, where we ought 
to relax and allay irritation. 

Affections of the wind-pipe are either 
more common than they were wont to be, 
or an improved observation separates 
them more than formerly from actually 
consumptive cases. Distinctions here are 
really important, inasmuch as hope of re- 
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covery from merely tracheal or laryngea) 
disorders may be much better founded 
than when the lungs are themselves dis. 


organized. D. Uwins, M.D, 
Bedford-row ; July 20, 1824. 

*.* The writer begs to acknowledge 
the receipt of a very interesting commu 
nication on the subject of rheumatism, 
which will probably be noticed more par- 
ticularly at afutare period. He thinks it 
likewise his duty to state the gratification 
he has recently received from an attentive 
perusal of the abridgment of Morgagni, 
by his friend, Mr. Cooke, of ‘Trinity 
Square; a work, judicious in selection; 
able in execution, and abounding in ex- 
planatory and practical notes; a work 
which ought to be read by every student, 
and possessed by every practitioner, of 
medicine. | 
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Journal of the Weather and Natural History, kept at Hartfield, East Grinstead, 
by Dr. T. FORSTER, for June 1824. 


























[ on Thermomet,| Barometer. | pind, State of the Weather. 
2PM|10 PM. 
1 66} 55 30°04 N.E. Calm fair day. 
2 |70] 58 30°20 N.E. (Gentle breeze—Showers at night. 
3 -- | 50 30°20 N.E. Cloudy—Spiders on the wall. 
4 64] 51 30°18 E.N.E. |Clouds—Clear. 
5 ee | 55 30°05 N.E.  |Clonds—Clear—Cold wind. 
6 66 | 54 30:06 N.E. Fair, but cool wind, 
7 ae sees N.E,. Calm hot day. 
8 71} 51 29°99 N.E.  |Calm fair day. 
9 67 | 54 29°84 E.N.E. |Misty—Clear—Signs of rain. 
10 e+ | Sf 29°86 N.E. Rainy day. 
11 56 | 46 29°94 N.E. Clouds—Clear and cold. 
= - 45 te N.E.—N, |Hazy—Fair. 
51 "85 S.W. Fair day—Show -M. 
14 59 | 55 29°50 S.W. elhon day. — 
ee ae 











*.° Being absent from home, the following part of the Journal for June was 
necessarily omitted. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

The month of May having been for the 
most part wet, and much below the 
average temperature, June commenced 
with warmer weather; but the tempera- 
ture fell again, and was low all the month, 
with much rain. The plants have all 
flowered late and badly. The scarlet 
lychnis not in blow till quite the end of 
the month; and most of the solstitial 
— late in proportion. Vermin have 

een particularly numerous and destruc- 
tive in the gardens, : 

The air has been evidently unwhole- 
some, and many epidemics have prevailed. 
Measles have been particularly prevalent 
all over the south of England. 


There is an exceedingly bad show of 
fruit. Apples in Sussex will be prodigi- 
ously scarce ; pears rather more plentiful. 
Strawberries, currants, cherries, and the 
solstitial fruit in general, are plentiful, 
but ripen late and badly. The last three 
days of June produced strawberries in 


tolerable plenty, and a few Madock 
cherries, 


-__-oo—— 


Violent Storm on the 14th of July. 

The thunder-storm of the 14th was the 
most violent remembered for above twenty 
years at Hartfield, in Sussex. At 
Chidingstone, eight miles distant, three 
meu were killed by the lightning. 


COMMERCIAL 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. 
$14 0 


Cocoa, W.I.common <£ 
Coffee, Jamaica,ordinary 
fine eee 
oa, Mocha eereerset 
Cotton, W. I. common-- 
——.,, Demerara -+e-e 
CurrantsS+*+++¢ eereeeee 
Figs, Turkey-+-- 
Flax, Riga-+-+> Weuees ee 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine---- 
Hops, new, Pockets---- 
, Sussex, do. 
Iron, British, Bars «++. 
’ Pigs eeeeece 
Oil, Lucca++++eessesee 
—, Gallipoli eseeeeeeen 
Rags CO eoeePaeeeeeetes 
Raisins, bloom or Jar,new 
Rice, Patna --+eeececeecs 
——, Carolina -+--- 
Silk, China, raw «++e+ee 
—, Bengal, skein ---.- 
Spices, Cipnamoneeee ++ 
, Cloves eerececee 
, Nutmegs-+--.- 
, Pepper, black 

, white 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 
, Geneva Hollands 
, Rum, Jamaica 
Sugar, brown «esceses 
——, Jamaica, fine ++.- 
——, East India, brown 
——— a lump, fine ee e086 
Tallow, town-melted -- 
, Russia, yellow.. 
Tea, Bohea ccccccesse 
——, Hyson, best--.... 
Wine, Madeira, old «++. 
ae Port, old e@eeeecee 
——,, Sherry --. 
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——_ 
June 22. 
to 410 O 
— 216 O 
— 5 4 0 
— 500 
— 0 0 4 
— © 1 O08 
— 5 0 0 
— 312 0 
— 53 0 0 
— 39 0 0 
— 12 0 O 
— 9 9 0 
— 910 0 
— 7 0 O 
— 910 O 
— 00 0 
— #2 0 0 
— $18 0 
— 016 0 
— 112 0 
— 1:0 8 
— 01210 
— 0 7 5 
— 0 0 0 
— 00 0 
— 0 0 5 
— 01 8 
— 0 210 
— 0 0 0 
— 0 2 8 
— 214 0 
— $11 0 
— 10 0 
— 44 0 
— 0 0 0 
— 114 6 
— 0 2 53 
— 0 5 6 
—100 O O 
— 46 0 O 
— 55 0 O 





a Go Or 
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20 


July 20, 
10 0 to 4 
i2 O — 2 
60— 5 
00-— 5§ 
0 8i— oO 
010i — 0 
145 0-— 4 
15 0 — 3 
0 vu — 53 
00 — #0 
7 0— 8 
6 0-— 7 
00-— 9 
00-— 7 
12 0 — 8 
00 — 47 
19 0 — 2 
15 0— 3 
155 0 — 0O 
10 o — 1 
13 9 — 1 
11 5 — O 
7 2— O 
3 0— 0 
28 — 0 
0 5§— 0 
1 2— 0 
25 — 0 
ig — 0 
2s — 0 
1i2 0 — 2 
40— 8 
18 0 — 1 
1o— 4 
17 0 — O 
143— 1 
2 33— 0 
5 0 — 0O 
0 0 —100 
0 0 — 46 
09 — 55 


= = 
CHASCSIMSOOSASHOCOHKHS 
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_— pe ee pee 
Neseonoaqacso 
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a 
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0 percwt. 
0 do. 

0 do, 

0 do, 

9% per Ib. 
0; do, 

0 percwt. 
0 perchest. 
0 per ton. 
0 do, 

O per cwt. 
0 do. 

O per ton. 
0 do, 

0 25 galls. 
0 per ton. 
0 percwt, 
0 do. 

0 do. 

0 do. 

8 per Ib. 
10 = do. 

6 do. 

6 do. 

9 do. 
53 do. 
3i do. 

9 per gal. 
0 do. 

6 do. 

0 percwt, 
0 do, 

0 do. bond, 
0 do, 

0 do. 

6 do. 
5} per Ib. 
6 = do. 

O per pipe. 
0 do. 

0 per butt. 


Course of Exchange, July 20.—Amsterdam, 12 1.—Hamburgh, 37 1.—Paris, 25 65. 
—Leghorn, 474.—Lisbon, 51.—Dublin, 93 per cent. 

Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Siock Companies, at the Office of WOLFE and 
EpMonps.—Barnesley CANAL, 300/.—Birmingham, 3761.—Derby, 150/.—Erewash, 
1000/.—Forth and Clyde, 5001.—Grand Junction, 3461.—Leeds and Liverpool, 600/.— 
Mersey and Irwell, 1200/.—Neath, 350/.—Nottingham, 2401.—Oxford, 850/.—Staf- 
ford and Worcester, 800/.—Trent and Mersey, 23001.—Albion InsuRANCE Com- 
PANY, 581. 10s.—Hope, 51. 15s.—Sun Fire, 220/.—Guardian, 23l. 10s.—Gas LiGut 
Chartered Company, 80/.—City Gas Light Company, 165/.—South London, 18/. 108, 
Leeds, 2051,—Liverpool, 2001, 


The 3 per Cent. Reduced, on the 27th, were 932; 3 per Cent. Consols, 923; 4 per 
Cent. Consols, 101; New 34 per Cent. 101}; Bank Stock, 2553. 


Gold in bars, 3, 17s. 6d. per oz. — New doubloons, 3/, 148, 9d. — Silver in 


bars, 5s, 
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76 Baukrupts and Dividends. 
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ALPHABETECAL List oF BANKRUPSCTES announced between the 20th of June, 
| and the 20th of July, 1824: extracted from the London Gazettes. 


— 


BANKRUPTCIES. {This Month 87.] 
Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


A‘R R. Lower East Smithfield, wine-merchant. 
(Smith and Co. ‘ 
Allurit, 7. Bilston, Staffordshire, earthenware- 
manufacturer. (Wrlis andCo.L 
Allea, W. Greenwich, coal-merchant. (Sutor 
Arciier, J. Lynn, draper. (Pnipps, L as 
Atkinson, W. Clemeni’s-lane, merchant, (Ricl.- 
.  ardson . _e 
Austin, tk. Bed ord-place, Commercial-road, baker. 
‘ Bromley, L a 
Berber, J). Pump-row, St. Luke's, chinaman (Weir 
and Co. ; ; 
Bardwell, G. Bungay, linen-draper. (Clarhe 
and Co. L pet 
Barnard, J. G. Skinner-street, printer. (Tilson 
andC». 
Birks, FE. Sheffield, grocer. (Rodgers, L . 
Blake, J. Constitution row, St, Pancras, bcot-maker. 
(Ww rage, L , ’ 
Blakey, I. Mould-green, Yorkshire, fancy-msnu- 
facturer. (Lambert, L 
Blundell, K. Liverpool, distiller. (Lowe, L 
Bower, J. yun. Wil uslow, Cheshire, coiton-s)in- 
ner (llurdand Co, L . 
Boutville, W. H. Aldersgate-street, goldsmith. 
Dawes and Co. 


Burn, A.W. Three-tuns court, Miles’-lane, Cannon- . 


streel, Wine-merchant. (James 

Brown, J. Waterloo-wharf, Sirand, coal-merchant. 
Gaies 

Pe on J. Holloway, innkeeper. (Bickne!l and Co, 

Ciuet, R. Liverpool, soap-boiler. (Blackstock 
and Co. L 

Collingwood,W. Sunderland, baker. North and Co, 

Crawford, W.jun. Cheapside. (Gale 

Citehley, J. Manchester, spirit-merchant. (Brown- 

_ low,L 

Crooke, C. Burnley, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
(Norris, L 

Driver, J. Kuowl-green, Dutton, Lancashire, cotton- 
spinner. (Wigglesworth and Co. L 

Duff, J. Gloucester, draper. (King, L 

Faton, 8. and T. Sheffieid, cutlers. (Rodgers, L 

eld, S. L. Martin’s-lane, Cannon-stieet, silk-ma- 
nufacturer. (Bowman 

Fielding, J Mottram in Longdendale, Cheshire, 
corn-dealer. (MilneandCo. L 

Frv, W. Type-street letter-founder. (Walker 

Gibbins, T. Holywell-street, We-tminster, scaven- 

- ger. (Turner 

Gibson, J. Liverpool, merchant. (Holden 

Giibert, E. Liverpool, spirit-merchant. (Makinson 

Gompertz, H. Clapham-road, merchant. (Hut- 
chinson, L 

Green, J. Ross, innholder. (King, L 

Green, T, Vassal-1ow, Kennington, builder. (Gates 

Green, W. Wellingborough, Northamptonshire 
carpenter. (Hodson and Co. . 

Halse, T. Bristol, chemist. (NethersolesandCo. L 

Harnett, E. and J. J. Kelly, Lower Shaiwell, coal- 
merchants. (Smith and Co. L 

Marnson, J. Padiham, Lancasinre, cotton-s 
(Neville and Co. Blackburn 

Hendsick, J. Liverpool, waich-maker. 


pinner. 


(Chester 


Holl, F. Piccadi'ly, tavern-keeper. (Glynes 

Hol!, G. Lothbury, hat-manufacturer. (Borrodaile 
and Co, 

Hooker, J. Sheerness, woollen-draper. (Tanner. 

jzod, J. London-road, auctioneer. (Nicholson 

Japha,; D. M. Colchester-street, Savage-gardens, 
(Score 

Johnson, J. Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, grocer, 
(Wheeler, L 

Jones, J. Liverpool, brewer. (Blackstock and Co. L 

Laing, B. Fenchurch-sireet, ship-owner. (Lavie 
and Co, 

Lees, J.N. Wigan, linen-craper. (Barker, L 

Lowireston, D. Manor-row, Rotherhithe, master- 
mariner. (Williams, L 

M-Rae. J. Liverpool, grocer. (Adlington and Co. L 

Marchant. T. Brighton, miller. (Izard, L 

Meek, FE. Knareshorough, linen-merchant (Holme 
and Co. L 

Moody, W. 
(Coule 

Nathan, N. ard W. Mansel-street, Goodman’s- 
fields, quill-merchants. (Abbott 

Ncise. M. G. Parliament-sireet, accoutrement- 
maker. (Vevey 

Newal,J. Beaconsfield, Bucks, draper. (Langham 

Newbold, W. Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, tailor. 
(Mavhew - 

Nicholson, R. Plymouth, wine-merchant. (Scarzill 

Parker, ‘I’. Charles street, City-road, grocer. (Sieel 
and Co. 

Pearce, W. Oreston, Devonshire, flour-merchant. 
(Wimburn and Co. L 

Penn, W. BR. Datchet, Bucks, bookselier. (Yewd,L 

Ritchie, R. P. London, merchant. (Parton 

Robinson, W. Liverpool, upholsterer. (Steel 
and Co. L 

Rooke, R. Halifax,merchant. (Wigglesworth and Co. 

Sheffield, T. Durham, ironmonger. (Griffith, L 

Shortis, T. Bristol, sOap-manufacturer- (Clarke 
and Co. L 


Smith, J. Bristol, tallow-merchant. (Bourdillon 
and Co. L 

Speakman, J. Hardshaw-within Windle, Lancashire, 
shopkeeper. (Chester, L 

Stenning, HH. Reigate, coal-dealer. (Norton, L 

Swindells, J. Brinnington, Cheshire, house-builder. 
(Wilson, L 


Sykes, J. Wood-street, woollen-warehouseman. 
_(Richard-on 
Thietrey, C. de, late of Cambridge, patentee of pa- 
tent bits. (Becke,L 
Travis, W. Andenshaw, Lancashire, hatter. (Apple- 
by and Co. L 
Wasse, L. Warwick-place, Great Surrey-street, 
_ TRerchant. (Score 
Watson, J. Bromsgrove, draper. (Benbow and Co. L 
Wintle, J. North-street, City-road, silversmith. 
(Towers 
Williams, M. Old Bailey, eating-house-keeper. 
_, (Parris 
Wise, C. Sandling, near Maidstone, paper-maker. 
_ (Richardson, L 


Wise, R. and G. Wood street, merchants. (Van- 
dercom and Co. 


Witham, R.° Halifax, banker. 
and Co. L 


Holywell-row, Shoreditch, carman. 


(Ww igglesworth 








Hicks. H. W. Connauziht-mews, lrorse-dealer. Brill 


: ’ Burra and Co. 
liolusworth, R. Calcutta, Yorkshire, flax-spinner. 


Hotagh, G. Size-lane, tea-dealer. 


(Baliye 


Allium, T. W. Great Marlow 
Auget, J. Scuicsates, Yorsshure 
Archbell, R. York 


Bagicy, G. Birinby-moor, Yorks. 


Baker, J. Bath 

Barge, B. Ci:ffurd-street, Bond- 
sircet 

Beaumont, J. 0. Maidstone 

Bella, J. Oxtord-s'reet 

blair, G. and W. Piimpton, 
Lower Thames-street 

Braduch, J. Manchester 


and Co. 
DIVIDENDS. 


Broadbent, J. and A. Tunstead 

Biownbridge, W. Sutton-at-Hone 

Brown, J. Fieet-market 

Brown, G Lambeth 

Brown, G. New Bond-street 

Buchanan and Ewing, Liverpool 

Buxton, T. Ingol-line 

gig T. Kendal 

Uiy, J. Manchester, J) Bury 

Pendlehill, roe lag, 
l. Bury, Bucklersvury 

Bush, H. Luddoa, Norfolk 


Wood, J. Leeds, woolstaplers (Battve. L 
Wright,R. Low Ireby, ’ ‘pr 
and Son, Cockermouth 


Wright, E. Oxford street, linen-draper. (R6binson 


Cumberiand, grocer. (Fisher 


Cannon, W. Molyneux-street, 
_ Portman-square 

Carion, T. and W. Willson, Lang- 
bourne Chambers 

Chidiey, R. Nparrow-corner 

Cogger, T. Haymarket 

Cout, R. and W. Haigh, Leeds 

Consiti, R. and R. Lee, Hull 

Cripps, J. Wisbeach 

Cross, R. Bridlington 

Daniels, H. and M. Bury-street, 
St. Mary Axe 


Delvalle, 











1824. } 

Ivalle, A. Covent-garden 
Sicha 5 pursiem 
Dow, J. Bush-lane 


W. Cheadle, Cheshire_ 

Drakes, p. and G.Smith, Reading 
Evbds. J. E. Minories 

Edwards, J. Gough-square 

Filis and Glover, Aldersgate- 

street 

Fagledew, C.Stockton, Durham 
Fentiman, W. Peterborough 
Fereday J. Staffordshire 
Flindt, G. London-wall 

Forbes, J. er tacell 

satenby, A. Manchester — 
— T. F. and J. Nottingham 
Gooch, W. Harrow 
Goodair, J. Queen st. Cheapside 
Gouban, L. J. Haymarket 

Hail, R. S. Bank-baiidings 
Hammond, J Great Poriland-st. 
Harnage, Sir G. birt. Chatham. 

place , 

Hart, 8. G. Harwich 

Hebert, P. London 

Hiewlett, J. Gloucester 

Lone, J. W. Brixton 

Hopkios, J. jun. Choisey, Berks 
Hopkins, T. Woolwich 
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Howard, E. Cork-street, Burling- 
ton-gardens 

Howden, W. Cannon-street 

Ker, T. Strand 

Miiler,R. Paternoster-row | 

Mingins and Boothman, Cariiste 

Moore, E. Hanway-street 

Morgan, G. M. Queenhithe 

Myers, J- Preston 

Myiton, J. M. Jones, and P.G. 
Mytton, Pool, Montgomery- 
shire 

Nathan, J. Liverpool 

Ness, J. Newcastle upon-Tyne 

Nightingale, F. Watling-street 

Owen, J. Stourbridge 

Parker, J. L. and T. Roverts, 
Birchin-'ane 

Payne, Il. H. Strood, Kent 

Peirce, D. B. Tottenham Court- 
road 

Pigram, J- Maidstone 

Pitcher, W.Salisbury-square 

Poliitt, J. Manchester 

Presser, W Birmingham 

Quirk, P. jun. Liverpool 

Ransom, J. Stoke Newington 

Roach, R. S. Bishop’s Waltham, 
Hampshire 
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Richardson, J. Holborn 

Sandets, D. Stafford 

Sanderson, B. P. Newgate-street 

Scholey, R. Paternoster-row 

Smith, E. Great Lettuce-lane 

Smith, W. B. Bristol 

Standen, J. Lancaster 

Tarlton, J. Gloucester-place 

Thorndike, J. Lpswich 

Tonge, G. W. B. East India 
Chambers 

Townsend, k. Covent-garden 

Truslove, W. Dunchurch 

Vivian, 8S. Tywardneath, Corn- 
wall 

Walmsley, R. and M. and W, J- 
Turner, Basinghall-street 

Waistell, M. Bond-street 

Wathen, C. Salters’-hal court 

Ward,J. Stratford-upon- Avon 

Webb, T. Salisbury 

Welsh, J. High Holborn 

Weiton, J» W. James, and T. 
Payne, jun. Wvod-street 

Wharton, G. A. Maidenhead 

White, M. Finsbury-square 

Willis,J. Finsbury-square 

Winch, B. sen. Nawkhurst, Kent 

Wynde, J. Leominster 


Houghton, W- L. Hull 
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FraRMind, from the late wheat-sowing 
of last year, to the same process of 
the spring-crops of the present, and the 
general culture of the soil, has been a 
most fatiguing and expensive business; 
we trust, however, that industry will be 
rewarded by far greater crops, and those 
of the most important of the earth's pro- 
ductions, than could rationally have been 
expected, uutil the late favonrable change 
of the weather; but communications, from 
all quarters, give a flattering account of 
most of the crops. ‘The wheats, beans, 
and pease, generally, are laid at a fall 
average, and even above, on the best soils. 
Barley and oats, those crops which, from 
the difficult state of the tilth, and an un- 
favourable sced-time, have suffered most, 
are in an improving state; but harvest 
must, of necessity, be late. Even hops, 
against which, in our last, we perhaps 
spoke with too much decision, have greatly 
improved. Turnip-sowing has been diffi- 
cuit, but the plants are healthy, and, for 
this year, seem to stand in no need of the 
doctor. Hay will prove a large crop, but 
the early cut, only fine. The same of 
clover, lucern, and the artificial grasses. 
The cabbage-plants, reviving in use, as 
a farming-crop, appear luxuriant and 
healthy. Potatoes are a good crop. ‘The 
late favourable weather has improved 
every species of fruit, the most useful of 
which, the apple, in some counties, pro- 
mises an abundant crop. Bark has de- 
clined somewhat in price, The cattie- 
markets are steady, with an increased 
demand and price for stores. ‘The sheep- 
husbandry has been very profitable. 

Orses still in request for the Continent. 


Wheat gradnally decitines in price, and, 
should the harvest be prosperous, the 
price must suffer a considerable reduction. 
On barley, of which scarcely any of good 
sample remains, and the prospect of 
harvest not promising, the speculation is 
different. Britain, for some years past, 
has enjoyed a state of plenty never ex- 
perienced before; and our culture of 
bread-corn has now reached such an ex- 
tent, that much of the foreign land which 
has been ploughed, chiefly with a view to 
this market, must be thrown up. As a 
drawback on our prosperity, we have to 
lament the dreadful calamities of the late 
thunder storm, the chief weight of which 
fell on the centre of our great corn-county, 
Essex. The excessive havoc and destruc- 
tion of the crops must prove absolutely 
rninous to many worthy and industrious 
individuals, with large families; a con- 
sideration which ought, and will, no doubt, 
excite the feelings and liberality of the 
great body of landlords, and of the 
tenantry, the more fortunate brethren of 
the sufferers. In eases of such unavoid- 
able misfortune, in our opulent country, 
their losses ought fully to be made up to 
the poor sufferers. 

Smithfield:—Beef, 3s. Od. to 48. 6d.— 
Mutton, 5s. Od, to 4s. 4d.—Veal, 3s. to 4s. 
8d.—Pork, 3s. to 5s, 4d.— Lamb, 4s. to 6s. 

Corn Exchange :—Wheat, 44s. to 768.— 
Barley, 31s, to 40s.—Oats, 23s. to 33s. Od, 
—London price of best bread, 10}d, for 
4ibs.—Hay, 84s. to 136s.—Clover do, 90s. 
to 140s.—Straw, 50s. to 66s. 

Coals in the Pool, 29s, to 39s. Od, 
Middlesex ; July 23. 
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POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JULY. 


——_— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

pe: in every form abound, 

and their daily production cha. 
racterizes the time. For many years 
our state-quacks told us we were to 
manufacture for all the world; and 
they contrived, on this speculation, to 
delude thousands. Having failed in 
trade, we have now turned money- 
lenders, and expect to derive a re- 
venue from all nations, in high rates of 
interest, as long as they choose to pay tt. 
Others of our overgrown Capitalists 
embark in  sharing-companies; and 
projects are supported for public 
works, and utopian schemes, all over 
the four quarters of the world. After 
the recorded mischiefs of the South 
Sea and Mississippi schemes a century 
ago, we hoped that such scenes would 
never be repeated; but the world 
seems doomed to perpetual infancy, 
and the grown children of this age 
take no warning from the sufferings of 
their great grandfathers. ‘They think 
themselves wiser, but we fear it will 
not prove so. 

Owing to the innumerable specula- 
tions afloat, the public funds have ac- 
tually declined from ninety-five to 
ninety-two; and in spite of the mea- 
sures adopted by the Bank, the ten- 
dency of which seemed to be to raise 
our national stock to par. 

Rumour has mingled the British 
court with continental politics ; and, it 
is said, that some thousand Hanove- 
rians are to be embarked in British 
ships to prevent that worthy legiti- 
mate, the hing of Portugal, from con- 
ceeding more to his subjects than 
pleases him and his advisers. Russia, 
too, is said to dictate to other cabinets, 
in a tone Which proves its own con- 
fidence, and its opinion of their 
weakness. 

The King, or Emperor, of the Bir- 
mahs, after various manifestations of 
contempt for the British government, 
has at length become involved in hos- 
tilities; and, owing to the temerity of 
vur officers, has gained sume advan- 
tages in the first onset. Of the result 


no doubt can be entertained, but the 
encouragement which this despot will 
derive from his temporary victory 
must bring great calamities on his 
extra 

ct of a letter ap- 


subjects. 
The following 





peared in the Calcutta Gazette of the 
1ith March. 


“On the River under Tatlyn in Cachar, 
Feb. 29, 1824. 


Having returned from visiting the stock. 
ade at Doodpatlee, I embrace a leisure 
moment to give you an idea of the gallant, 
thongh unfortunate, attack by our troops, 

This indescribably strong possession was 
north and south across a narrow slip of 
level country, having hills on its north 
face and the river Soorma on its south, 
with a deep ditch about fourteen feet 
wide in front of a fortified wall, cannon. 
proof to the front or western face; witha 
double fence, thickly planted at the bot- 
tom with bamboo spikes over-topped with 
longer ones sloping outwards, and very 
strong. ‘The ditch was covered with long 
grass, and quite hid from view until you 
arrived at it; the road up the bank was so 
steep and rugged, that a few determined 
men might bid defiance to hundreds, 
Lieutenants M‘Lean and Barbarie, witha 
few men, however, were near succeed- 
ing at this point ; but the fire was so well 
directed upon them, that the few men 
who were with them were constantly 
knocked over. 

Lieut.-Col. Bowen, on the morning of 
the attack, came on a-head with five com- 
panies to reconnoitre, leaving Major New- 
ton to follow with the guns, and remainder 
of the force; very shortly after the Lieut.- 
Colonel’s departure firing was heard in 
the rear, when the guns which were drawn 
by elephants came on with such rapidity 
that the column was kept at run, and no 
time was lost in bringing them to within 
120 paces of the stuckade; here the ele- 
phants were unharnessed, and Major 
Newton, assisted by Lieutenant-Adjutant 
M‘lean, laid the three guns and kept up a 
very sharp and well directed fire for a 
considerable time; the men working, 
they were trained by Major Newton to 
the exercise from the wing of the corps 
with which he was originally dispatched 
from Dacca; and their conduct on this 
occasion Was very conspicuous, and worthy 
of notice. The execution of the artillery 
excited admiration, on discovering the 
effects inside the place. One of the Bur- 
mese chiefs was cut in two by a round 
shot, and the grape slaughtered a number. 

After an exposure to the enemy’s fire 
for more than three hours, Lieut.-Col. 
Bowen, who had been wounded in the hills 
tg the northward, arrived, formed the 
troops into line, and ordered a charge on 
the west face—a more gallant one cannot 
be imagined—the men did all that could 
possibly be expected of men; the charge 


was 
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e up to the spikes, and the enemy, 
a gor font me the ditch, poured in 
their destructive fire; and this, together 
with the obstacles in front, made the poor 
tellows step back, but none went to the 
right about until the retreat was sounded, 
Our loss was severe; Lieutenant Arm- 
strong, of the 10th, killed; Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bowen slightly wounded with a 
spent ball; Lieutenant Graves slightly in 
the arm; and Ensign Barbarie danger- 
ously, leg since amputated; about 120 
men of the 10th killed and wounded. 
Captain Johnston, a very active and gallant 
officer, was very severely wounded 
through the knee ; and about forty men of 
the detachment of 23d Rungpore, were 
killed and wounded, including the forty- 
two men spiked in the feet and legs oppo- 
site Buddeepore, where the enemy had 
commenced making some stockades.” 
Among events which have much in- 
terested and affected the public, has 
been the arrival of the King and Queen 
of the Sandwich Islands. ‘They made 
their long voyage, partly for improve- 
ment, and partly for the political 
object of obtaining the protection of 
England against the encroachments 
of Russia in those seas. For some 
weeks they were objects of much pub- 
lic curiosity, and were followed at the 
public places which they visited. At 
length they unhappily caught the 
measles, a disease unknown in Owhy- 
hee; and the queen falling a victim, 
her death, and the disease, proved 
alike fatal in a few days to her con- 
sort! The incident has occasioned a 
lively sympathy for their untimely 
fate, but no skill of medical science 
could avert it. 





The Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, appointed to inquire into 
the practice which prevails in some 
parts of the country of paying the 
wages of labour out of the poor-rates, 
and to consider whether any, and 
what, measures can be carried into 
execution, for the purpose of altering 
that practice, and to report their 
observations thereupon to the House, 
have, pursuant to the order of the 
House, examined into the matter to 
them referred, and have agreed upon 
the following Report :— 

From the evidence, and other ihfor- 
mation collected by your committee, it 
appears that, in some districts of the 
country, able-bodied labourers are sent 
round to the farmers, and receive a part, 
and in some instances the whole, of their 
subsistence from the parish, while work- 
g upon the land of individuals. This 
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practice was doubtless introduced at first 
as a mean of employing the surplus la- 
bourers of a parish; but by an abuse, 
which is almost inevitable, it has been 
converted into a mean of obliging the 
parish to pay for labour which ought to 
have been hired and paid for by private 
persons. ‘This abuse frequently follows 
immediately the practice of sending the 
unemployed labourers upon the farms in 
the parish, The farmer, finding himself 
charged for a greater quantity of labour 
than he requires, naturally endeavours to 
economise, by discharging those labourers 
of whom he has the least need, and relying 
upon the supply furnished by the parish, 
for work hitherto performed entirely at 
his own cost. An instance has been 
quoted of a farmer’s team standing still 
because the farmer had not received the 
number of roundsmen he expected. Thus 
the evil of this practice augments itself ; 
and the steady hard-working labourer, 
employed by agreement with his master, 
is converted into the degraded and in- 
efficient pensioner of the parish. 

In other parts of the country this prac- 
tice has been carried to a very great 
extent, for the sake of diminishing the 
income of the clergyman of the parish, and 
paying for the expenses of one class of 
men out of the revenue of another. In 
the parish of Hurstmonceaux, in Sussex, 
it appears that the wages of labour were 
reduced in this manner to 6d. a day; and 
a clergyman of a neighbouring parish has 
been threatened with the adoption of a 
similar practice, 

This practice is the natural result of 
another, which is far more common, 
namely, that of paying an allowance to 
labourers for the maintenance of their 
children. In some counties, as in Bed- 
fordshire, this payment usually begins 
when the labourer has a single child, 
wages being kept so low that it is utterly 
impossible for him to support a wife and 
child without parish assistance. 

The evils which follow from the system 
above described may be thus enu- 
inerated :— 

ist.—The employer does not obtain 
sufficient labour from the labourer whom 
he hires. In parts of Norfolk, for in- 
stance, a labourer is quite certain of ob- 
taining an allowance from the parish 
sufficient to snpport his family ; it conse- 
quently becomes a matter of indifference 
to him whether he earns a smail sum or a 
large one. It is obvious, indeed, that a 
disinclination to work must be the conse- 
quence of so vicious a system. He whose 
subsistence is secure without work, and 
who cannot obtain more than a mere suf- 
ficiency by the hardest work, will na- 
turally be an idle and careless labourer. 
Frequently the work done by four or five 
such labourers does not amount to what 
might 
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might easily be performed by a single 
labourer working at task-work. Instances 
ot this fact are to be found in the evi- 
dence, and in the statements of a!l persons 
conversant with the subject. 

¢dly.—Persons who have no need of 
farm-labour are obliged to contribute to 
the payment of work done for others. 
This must be the case wherever the la- 
bourers necessarily employed by the 
farmers receive from the parish any part 
of the wages which, if not so paid, would 
be paid by the farmers themselves. 

Sdly.—A surplus popniation is encou- 
raged. Men who receive but a small 
pittance, know that they have only to 
marry, and that pittance will be aug- 
mented in proportion to the number of 
their children. Hence the supply of la- 
boar is by no means regulated by the 
demand, and parishes are burthened with 
thirty, forty, and fifty, labourers, for whom 
they can tind no employment, and who 
serve to depress the situation of all their 
fellow-labourers in the same parish, An 
intelligent. witness, who is much in the 
habit of employing labourers, states, that 
when complaining of their allowance, 
they frequently say to him, “ We wiil 
marry, and you must maintain us.” 

4thly.—By far the worst consequence 
of the system is, the degradation of the 
character of the labouring class. 

There are but two motives by which 
men are induced to work—the one, the 
hope of improving the condition of them- 
selves and their families; the other, the 
fear of punishment. ‘The one is the prin- 
ciple of free labour, the other the prin- 
ciple of slave labour. The one produces 
industry, frugality, sobriety, family affec- 
tion, and puts the labouring class in a 
friendly relation with the rest of the com- 
munity; the other causes, as certainly, 
idleness, imprudence, vice, dissension, 
and places the master and the labourer in 
a perpetual state of jealousy and mistrust. 
Unfortunately, it is the tendency of the 
system of which we speak, to supersede 
the tormer of these principles, and intro- 
duce the latter. Subsistence is secured 
to all—to the idle as well as the indus- 
driows ; to the profligate as well as the 
sober ; and, as far as human interests are 
concerned, all inducement to obtain a 
gvod character is taken away. The effects 
have corresponded with the cause. Able- 
bodied men are found slovenly at their 
work, and dissolute inv their bours of 
relaxation; a father is negligent of his 
children; the elidren do not think it 
necessary to contribute to the support of 
their parents; the employers and the em- 
‘ployed are engaged in perpetual quarrels ; 
and the pauper, always relieved, is always 
diseonteuted ; crime advances with in- 
creasing boldness; aud the parts of the 

» country where this system prevails are, in 
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spite of our gaols and our laws, filled with 
poachers and thieves. 

The evil of this state of things has of. 
ten induced individuals to desire farther 
means of punishing labourers who refuse 
or neglect to work, and the legislature has 
sometimes listened with favour to such 
proposals; but we are persuaded that any 
attempt to make the penalties of this kind 
more efficacious, would either be so re. 
pugnant to the national character as to 
be totally inoperative, or, if acted apon, 
would tend still further to degrade the 
labouring classes of the kingdom. 

The eifects of this system very clearly 
show ihe mistake of imagining that indis- 
criminate relief is the best method of pro- 
viding for the happiness of the labouring 
classes. Employers, burdened with the 
support of a surplus population, endeavour 
to reduce the wages of labour to the 
lowest possible price. Hence, where the 
system to which we allude has gained 
ground, the labourers are found to live 
chiefly on bread, or even potatoes, scarcely 
ever tasting meat or beer, or being able 
even to buy milk; while in other parts of 
the country, where high wages are still 
prevalent, the food and whole manner of 
living of the labourer are on a greatly 
better scale. This difference is, doubt- 
less, to be attributed to the excess of 
population in particular parts of the 
country; bnt that excess is in great part 
to be attributed to the mal-administration 
of the poor laws during the latter years 
of the late war. 

Without assigning any precise period 
when the system of paying part of the 
wages of labour out of the poor-rate com- 
menced, we are of opinion, that although 
perhaps it began earlier in some districts, 
it has generally been introduced during 
the great fluctuations of the price of pro- 
visions which have occurred in the last 
thirty years. In the year 1795 especially, 
a year of scarcity, parishes, finding that 
employers could not afford to pay their 
labourers a sufficient sum to sapport their 
families, even on the most stinted scale, 
added a contribution ont of the poor-rate 
to healthy labourers in full employment. 

We are happy to be able to say, that 
the evil of which we complain is partsal, 
and that many counties in England are 
nearly, if not totally, exempt fromthe 
grievapce, In Northnnberland, wages 
are 12s. a week; and labourers, having 
families, do not usually receive assistance 
from the poor-vate. In Cumberiand, 
wages vary from 12s. tu 15s. a week, and 
the report is equally satisfactory. In 
Lincolnshire, the wages are generally 145. 
per week, and the labourers live iv com- 
fort and independence. At Wigan, 
Lancashire, Wages are 78. or 8s. a week, 
and relict is afforded to a man with three 
chiidien: in the division of Oldham; in 
tlie 
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the same county, a great manufacturing 
district, wages are from 1%, to 18s. a 
week, and no such practice is known. 
In Yorkshire, wages are generally 12s. a 
week; but in some parts of that extensive 
county, the practice of giving married 
labourers assistance from the parish ap- 
peats very prevalent. In Staffordshire, 
wages are about 10s. and labourers having 
families only occasionally receive relief 
from the poor-rates In the divisions of 
Oswaldslow, in the county of Worcester, 
the practice of paying part of the wages 
of labour out of the poor-rate has been 
entirely put a stop to by the vigilance of 
the magistrates. If we turn to the mid- 
land, southern, and western, parts of the 
country, we find a great variety in the 
rate of wages. In the Wingham division, 
in Kent alone, it appears, that the lowest 
wages paid were, in one parish, 6d.; in 
four, 8d. ; in eleven, 1s. 6d. ; in four, 2s. ; 
and, in the greater number, 1s. a-day. 
In Suffolk, Sussex, Bedfordshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, Dorsetshire, and Wiltshire, 
the plau of paying wages out of the poor- 
rate has been carried to the greatest 
extent. Norfolk, Huntingdonshire, and 
Devonshire, are likewise afflicted by it. 
In some of these counties wages are 8s. 
or 9s.; in others, 5s. ; and in some parts 
they have been and are so low as 3s. a 
week for a single man; 4s, 6d. fur a man 
and his wife. 

A great number of returns on this sub- 
ject have been collected, of which an ab- 
stract, when made, will be presented to 
your Honourable House. 

With respect to the remedy for the evils 
pointed ont, it is obvious to remark, that 
a great, if not the greater part, arises from 
the mal-administration of the laws. Yet 
when this remark is made, it does not ap- 
pear how, under the present system, the 
laws which regard the poor should be 
Otherwise than ill administered. Where 
no select vestry or assistant overseer has 
been appointed, the poor are consigned to 
the care of a person named only for one 
year, and in general anxions chiefly to get 
rid of his office with as little trouble to 
himself as possible; or, if he endeavours, 
0 Spite of clamour and vexation, to im- 
Prove the practice, his designs are liable 
to be overset by the orders of Magistrates, 
who, with excellent intentions, are often 
not conversant with the details of the ma- 
nagement of the parish in whose concerns 
they interfere. 

he great object to be aimed at is, if 
possible, to separate the maintenance of 
‘ unemployed from the wages of the em- 
aS deny labourer; to divide two classes, 
on have been confounded ; to leave the 
ara labourer in possession of wages 
obi ent to maintain his family, and to 
ge the rest to work for the parish in 
© Way most likely to prevent idleness. 
ONTHLY Mag. No. $99. 
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In order to effect the purpose of sepa- 
rating the wages of employed labourers 
from the poor-rate, it appears to us that 
much might be done by affording to ap- 
pellants against the yearly accounts, t 
easiest remedy of which the law admits. 
The Act of 50 Geo, ILL. c. 49, directs that 
the yearly accounts, to be made out ac- 
cording to previous Acts of Parliament, 
shall be submitted to two or more justices 
ata Special Sessions; and the Act em- 
powers the justices, ‘¢ if they shall so think 
fit,” to examine into the matter of every 
such account, and to “disallow and to 
strike out of every such account, all such 
charges and payments as they shall deem 
to be unfounded, and to reduce such as 
they shall deem exorbitant; and they are 
to specify the cause for which any charge 
is disallowed or reduced.” 

Notwithstanding this provision, it ap- 
pears, that at present, even when a com- 
plaint is made that the sums levied on the 
parish have not been applied according to 
the intention of the law, a practice has in 
some places prevailed of directing the 
complainant to appeal to the Quarter 
Sessions. This proceding entails the em- 
ployment of Counsel, and an expense 
uf money and time, which is both unne- 
cessary and oppressive. There is some 
ambiguity certainly in the word * un- 
founded,” contained in the Act just quoted; 
but there cannot well exist a doubt thatit 
is intended to apply to charges or payments 
which do not come within the scope and 
intention of the poor laws. 

On this, and on almost every part of the 
subject, we may observe, that if the 
payers of the rates do not complain, and 
thereby enable the neighbouring justices 
to execute the law at present existing, it is 
needless to attempt, by any new Act, to 
prevent abuses permitted or connived at 
by those who have the clearest interest in 
repressing them. Above all, the farmers 
themselves Ought to perceive, that any 
practice which tends to degrade the cha- 
racter of the labourer, tends, in the same 
degree, to diminish the value of his la- 
bour, and to render agricultural property 
less secure, and less desirable. 

By the Act of the 43d of Elizabeth, it is 
ordered, that the “* Chutchwardens and 
Overseers” shall take order, from time to 
time, with the consent of two or more 
justives, for setting to work the children 
of all such who shall not be thought able to 
keep and maintain their children. This 
provision, while it clearly shews that the 
framers of that Act never had it in coh- 
templation to raise a fund for the support 
of all the children of all labourers, affords 
the means of remedying, in some degree, 
the existing evil of adding to the wages of 
labour from the poor-rate. Wherever, 
from disinclination to work, parents earu 
less than they might do, in order to draw 
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from the parish fund, it might be found 
highly usetul that the parish officers, with 
the consent of the Magistrates, should, 
iustead of giving money to the parents, set 
to work their children, who would, at tire 
samé time, be removed from the example 
of idle or dissolute parents. But this re- 
medy must be used with caution, and 
might be inexpedient, if applied in cases 
where the best labourers, with their ut- 
most exertions, cannot earn sufficient to 
bring up their children without parish 
assistance, 

_ According to the system at present pur- 
sued in many counties, a scale of allowance 
is drawn up by the Magistrates, fixing iu 
money the sums which a labourer is to re- 
ceive, in proportion to the size of his fa- 
mily, aud the current price of flour or 
meal. On this allowance, whether idle or 
industrious, the labourer relies as a right; 
and when he receives less, he makes an 
angry appeal to a Magistrate, not as a pe- 
titioner for charity, but as a claimant for 
justice. Without questioning the fituess 
of the scale upon which these tables have 
been framed, wecannot but regret that the 
Magistrates should promulgate general re- 
gulations, the obvious tendency of which is 
to reduce the rate of wages, and create 
dissatisfaction between the Jabourer and 
his employer. 

It has been thrown ont that the practice 
of giving relief to able-bodied labourers on 
account of their impotent children ought 
to be positively forbidden by legislative 
enactment. Your Committee are not pre- 
pared to go this length; but they may 
venture to suggest, that where wages have 
heen reduced, with a view to supply the 
deficiency fiom the parish rates, relief 
might be refused to auy person actually 
in the employment of an individual. The 
consequeace might certainly be to throw 
at first some married labourers entirely 
upon the parish, but in a short time it is 
probable a more wholesome system of 
paying the wages of labour would be per- 
mavently adopted. 

Much good has been effected in some 
parts of the country, by the adoption of 
»what has been called the Cropedy or 
‘Oundle plan, or labour-rate; and a Bill 
,has been introduced into the House, for 


giving to such a plan, adopted under cer- ° 


tain regulations, the force of faw. It ap- 
pears to Us quite impossible to frame any 
Act on this subject which shall meet every 
ease, but a geveral sanction might be ex- 
tremely beueficial; and the following 
form, which bas been suggested, appears 
as unexceptionable as any. Indeed, it is 


very similar to one contained in a Bill : 


brought into the House in the 
of the Session :— 
* The parishioners in vestr i 
” stry shall, if the 
. think fit, draw up rules and regulations for 
» he maintenance of the old aud impoteut 


wa 


early part 
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and other poor unable to work, as also for 
the employment of the able poor ; and the 
same, sigued or agteed to by a majority in 
value, shall be presented to the justices, 
to be by them amended, approved, or re. 
jected, or sent back for alterations, and 
when adjusted to the satisfaction of the 
justices and parishioners, to be parochial 
law for one year.” : 

With respect to the second object, the 
inode of finding employment for those who 
profess themselves unable to obtain it, it 
appears to your Committee, that the pa. 
rish should, if it be possible, provide them 
with labour less acceptable in its nature 
than ordinary labour, and at lower wages 
than the average rate of the neighbonr. 
hood. Your Committee can add, that this 
method has been found practically bene- 
ficial in all places where it has been carried 
into effect. 

It must never be forgotten, in consider. 
ing this subject, that the evils produced by 
the poor laws are different in different 
places ; that all the good effects hitherto 
produced have been accomplished by im- 
proved management; and that, if those 
effects have not been more general, it is 
because the management of ‘the poor has 
in the greater part of the country improved 
very little, 

For the purpose of hastening and en- 
suring such improvement, your Committee 
feel inclined to recommend to more ge- 
neral adoption the appointment of select 
vestries, and of assistant overseers re- 
ceiving a salary. "The greatest evils arise 
from intrasting a business,so complicated, 


‘to inexperienced and inefficient officers ; 


and much bencfit has been produced by 
taking advautage of the provisions of the 
59th Geo, IIL. ¢. 12, on this subject. The 
greatest amendment may likewise be made 
by a judicious attention to that part of the 
Act, wherein a select vestry is required 
tv “ingnire into and determine upon the 
proper objects of relicf, and the nature and 
amount of the relief to be given ; and in 
each case shall take into consideration the 
character and conduct of the poor persda 
to be relieved, and shall be at liberty to 
distinguish, in the relief to be granted, 


between the deserving and the idle, the 


extravagant or profligate, poor.” . 
In a Bill introduced into the House in 
an early part of the Session, there is 4 
clause imposing on the Quarter Sessions 
the duty of controlling the parish accounts, 
which are ordered to be laid before them, 
and enabling them to‘appoint an examiner 
to look into the expenditure of each parish- 
Whether, in the shape in which it at pre 

sent stands, this provision is fit to 
adopted, we will not decide; but in the 
opinion of many persons it might be useful 
that the Quarter Sessions should appoint 
an imspector of parish accounts, whose 
duty it should be to report to the Ma- 
gistratcs 
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1824.| 
gistrates the state of, the poor, and to 
point out any flagrant instance of negli- 
gence or abuse. A more regular and 
distinct method of keeping the parish ac- 
counts might likewise prove highiy ad- 
yuantageous, 

At the same time, we cannot too strongly 
express our opinion, that even as the law 
at present stands, much might be done by 
the vigilant and enlightened attention of 
the Magistrates. If they point out to the 
farmers the mischievous consequences of 
placing their labourers upon the public 
fund, if they weuld discountenance the 
abuses which prevail, and give every sup- 

ort to those who endeavour to reform the 
present system, there can be no doubt that 
great good might be etiected. ‘The farmers 
themselves have adopted it unwillingly, 
and must be fally aware of its mischievous 
effects. The distress which has so long 
restrained the application of agricultural 
capital is now happily disappearing, and 
there never was a more favourable mo- 
ment fur reforming an abuse, which in 
very few places is as yet of thirty years 
growth. Letthe Magistrates and, gene- 
rally, all charged with the administration 
of the poor laws, observe, that if these laws 
have been retained with the humane pur- 
pose of preserving honest indigence from 
starving, and remedying any sudden want 
of employment, yet, that if misapplied, 
they may become a greater evil to the 
country thau apy partiaf misfortune, or 
temporary calamity could inflict.—Jaue 
4, 1824. 

GREECE. 

Respecting the affairs of the Le- 
vant, the two following letters lately 
appeared in France and Germany. 

Zante, June 14.—The death of Lord 
Byron has caused some delay relative to 
the funds derived from the loan made in 
England. It was necessary to write to 
Loudon, and the Hellenic Government 
having ratified’ the clauses of the treaty, 


a first payment of 24,0001. has been made - 


by Mr. Blaqniere into the hands of Com- 
missioners, A part of this sum has been 
sent to Misselongo, where Mavrocordato 
and Botzaris, and the. Souliots,ave. Ano- 
ther part of it has been sent to Idra. {fn 
consequence of the dissensions occasioned 
by Colocotroni, the Turkish squadron of the 
Captain Pacha has succeeded in throwing 
a reinforcement of 2000 men into Ne. 
aye After this operation it went in 
the direction of Mitylene.. Letters from 
iy ar pei that mmediately after 
i artival of the Turkish fleét at ‘Porto 
pena its anarchical chiourmes revolted, 
; assassinated the Captain Pacha. This 
Aree probable, for the crews of the 
; fash sh ships were never worse composed 
uty eh ry being a collection of the 
tat. rabble from Constantinople and 
yrna. Omar Brionis, convinced of the 
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inutility of his exeitions,. and of the dan- 
gers to which he was exposed from his 
own Government, in conjunction with the 
Pacha of Seruda, has proposed a treaty of 
alliance, offensive and defensive, to the 
Hellenic Government. In consequence 
of this treaty he wall cede Arta, Prevesa, 
atid the five wells, to the Greeks, and re- 
treatto Berat, where he will estavlish. tbe 
seat of his Government. ‘This project is 
about to Le carried into execution, and 
this first dismemberment of Turkey will 
be followed by the defection of the in- 
habitants of Bosnia and other places, who 
are now consulting with the Montenegrius 
to form independent leagnues.—Journal des 
Dehbats. ) 
We yesterday received news from Alex 
andria, in Egypt, which came down‘to the 
v2 May, and affirm positively that people 
continued indeed still to speak of the: em- 
barkation of the Viceroy’s troops, but that 
nothing certain was known on the subject, 
no troops having yet arrived in the peigh- 
bourhood of Alexandria. The carps 
which it was said was to be commanded 
by Ibrahim Pacha, was encamped some 
leagnes from Cairo, and at that time at 
least was not making any preparations 
to break up, Tbrabins was with his fatier 
at a country-house pear Cairo. It was af- 
firmed besides, that the troops to be em- 
barked were not to be conveyed to the 
Morea, or placed at the disposal of the 
Turkish Government, but that they wall 
go to Candia, where there is alheady a 
strong corps of Egyptian troops, to which 
all the advantages are to be ascribed that 
the Turks have hitherto gained in that 
island. Further, it is stated in these 
letters, that the corps intended for em- 
barkation does not exceed six thousand 
inen, and that there contd be no idea 
of projects against Greece till Candia ts 
wholly subdued, in which these troops are 
to assist. We have no certain iwforma- 
tion sespecting the operations of the 
Turkish fleet under the Captain Pacha. 
However, it had not appeared-near the 
Pelopornesus, or at the entrance of the 
Egean Sea; it still loitered ‘about Negro- 
pont, where it is said to have lost sunie 
vessels. Accounts brought by vessels 
speak of a new and successtual attempt to 
land near Volo. In the Peloponnesas 
there was still great confusion. Coloco- 
troni has again renewed hostile measures 
against the Central ,Government,: but it 
was not believed that he acted m1 concert 
with the Turks. ‘Phe, unhappy diffey- - 
ences that exist might, however, be very 
fatal to the Greeks, if the Turkish opera- 
tions were conducted with judgment and 
energy, which seems, however, to be by 
no means the case.—Allgemeine Zeitung, 
July 11. | 
SOUTH AMERICA. 
Columbia, Chili, and Buenos Ayres, 
are 
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are in tranquillity; but Pera, Mexico, 
and Brazil, are siill unsettled. In 
Peru much treachery to the public 
cause exists ; and, if that country main- 
tains ite independence, it will be in- 
debted, like Columbia, to the virtues 
and prudence of Simon Botivar, the 
George Washington ofhis age. Brazil 
is disturbed by a scion of European 
legitimacy, who is affecting to recon- 
cile the follies of this caste with the 
rights of the people. Relative to 
Mexico, reports are contradictory, and 
the issue of the new adventure of 
Iturbide is expected with impatience. 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. Oxley, surveyor general, re- 
turned in January from surveying part 
of the coast to the northward, and 
succeeded in discovering a river in 
Moreton Bay, lat. 28° (which he has 
named the Brisbane), superior to any 
yet known in New Holland. He 
ascended it for fifty miles, and saw its 
course from an eminence for thirty or 
forty further, being compelled to return 
from further examination for want of 
provisions. It is three miles broad at 
the entrance, and has usually from 
three to nine fathoms water up to 
where he left off the survey ; but about 
twenty miles from the sea it is crossed 
by aledge of rocks, over which there 
are Only twelve feet at high water. At 
the distance to which he penetrated, 
the tide rose four feet and a half, and 
ran upwards of four miles per hour. 
The country all round was an undu- 
lating level, abounding in very superior 
timber, the soil rich, and well covered 
with grass, but rather stony. The 
river came from the south-west in the 
direction of the Macquarie marshes, of 
which it may probably prove the out- 
let, being at the termination of Mr. 
Oxley’s survey about 350 miles in a 
direct line from where he lost the 
Macquarie river among reeds, in his 
former trip into the interior. The 
country around was not subject to 
flood, no marks of it being seen higher 
ihan seven feet above the then level of 
the river, which was considerably 
within the hanks. It contained abun- 
dance of fish, and several parrots were 
shot in the vicinity, of the same species 
as have hitherto only been found near 
the banks of the Macquarie. A river 
of tolerable magnitude, called the 
‘Tweed, was also discovered behind 
Mount Warning, a little to the south- 
, ward of the last, with a fine bar- 
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harbour of fourteen feet, and the 


country secmingly good around. A 
smaller one, called the Boyne, was also 


found in Port Curteis. ‘The governor 
intended proceeding to survey the 
Brisbane in April, in his Majesty’s ship 
Tees, lately arrived from India. Mr, 
Oxley’s health having been materially 
injured by his two former hazardous 
expeditions, the hardships encountered 
in this last had given it a still severer 
shock ; but he had nearly recovered at 
the period of the Competitor's depar- 
ture, and was anxious to set out on 
a further journey of discovery for the 
benefit of science, and the colony to 
which his patriotic and meritorious 
exertions have already been so ser- 
viceable. : 

Mr. Archibald Bell, jun. of Rich- 
mond-bill, had also discovered a new 
route over the Blue Mountains, to 
Bathurst, by way of Richmond, which 
passes through a fertile, well-watered, 
bushy country; and, besides conside- 
rably reducing the distance, the road 
will be comparatively level, and free 
from nearly all the obstacles which 
render the bleak and barren one now 
used so uninviting to the traveller, and 
ill adapted for the passage of carriages 
and cattle. The veteran corps lately 
disbanded is to be settled along this 
line, 

A stage-coach has recently com- 
menced running daily between Sydney 
and Parramatta, and a second caravan 
was preparing to ran between Sydney 
and Parramatta daily ; a third between 
Parramatta and Liverpool; and a stage- 
coach between Parramatta and Wind- 
sor; so that travellers may now pro- 
ceed, by daily stages, to all the well 
settled parts of the colony. The five 
hives of bees taken out by Capt. Wal- 
lace, of the Isabella, are thriving well, 
and have thrown off many swarms, the 
greater part of which have escaped 
into the woods, where they will multi- 
ply fast, from the climate and country 
being so favourable to their propaga- 
tion; so that wild honey and wax may 
hereafter become objects of interest to 
the colonist for domestic purposes and 
exportation, besides what will be 
produced from the bees in their tame 
State. ) 

Mr. Hannibal M‘Arthur some time 
ago imported six young olive-trees 
from England, from five of which 
eighty-three young plants have been 
raised by means of layers, while the 
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arent stems have added a full third to 
their growth. The soilis a very sandy 
light loam, of which Mr. M‘ Arthur was 
clearing several acres, with the view 
of planting an olive-grove, from this 
soil appearing so congenial to them. 
Should the production of the olive 
progressively increase at this rate, Mr. 
M‘Arthur wil be able in a-few years 
tu disseminate this valuable tree over 
the whole colony; where all attempts 
at propagating it have hitherto failed. 
A quantity of New Zealand flax has 
been imported, which the female con- 
victs in the factory are taught to dress 
ja the New Zealand manner by two 
natives of that country, after which it 
is spun and manufactured by the fe- 
male convicts into various descriptions 
of cloth. Should this manufacture be 
properly encouraged and conducted, it 
may stimulate the New Zealanders to 
raise a commodity which they can 


barter for usefal European articles. 
Tobacco has been this year so exten- 
sively cultivated, that the colonists 
will be independent of all foreign’sup- 
ply, a duty oi four shillings per pound 
having been laid upon imported to- 
baeco, to encourage that of colonial 
growth; this measure has put a com. 
plete stop to the cultivation of tobacco 
in Otaheite. where it had lately been 
produced of very superior quality. 

The country is rapidly clearing by 
means of the clearing gangs, the far- 
mer paying five bushels of wheat per 
acre to make it fit for the plough. A 
large distillery has recently been erect- 
ed, in the vicinity of Sydney, to distil 
from grain; and all the coarse carthen- 
ware required by the colony is now 
manufactured by two Staffordshire 
potters, who say that the New South 
Wales clay is very superior to the 
English for these purposes. 








INCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, ano DEATHS, 1n ano nNeaR LONDON, 
With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recent/y deceased. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 
UNE 22.—The anniversary of the 
Southwark election celebrated at the 

Horns Tavern, Kennington. 

— 25.—The Anti-Slavery Society held 
its anniversary meeting, when it was 
stated that 120 auxiliary societies had 
been established in various parts of the 
country within the year. 

— 27.—A meeting held at the City of 
London ‘Tavern, for establishing a more 
direct communication between Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, and America. __ 

July 8.—Tameamain, Queen of the 
Sandwich islands, died in London from 
inflammation of the lings; and, a few 
days afterwards, her husband, King 
‘Tameamhea, also died in London from.an 
abscess on the lungs. 

—10.—Mrs. Wright, who had been 
found guilty of vending Carlile’s publica- 
lions, was this day liberated from her 
eighteen months’ imprisonment and fine 
of 1004. by an order from the Secretary of 
State. 

— 12.—The funeral of the late Lord 
Byron left town for the family vault in 
Nottinghamshire. 

— 14.~-Intelligence received of the 
loss of the Jessy, stranded on the isle of 
St. Paul, when the whole of the crew and 
passengers, twenty-two persons, were 
found dead in a temporary hut erected 
near the shore, 
ar 16.—In a cause tried this day in the 
: er of King’s Bench, Bodkin, seeretary 
he e Mendicity Society, v. the proprie- 

rs of the Times news aper, for libel, 

© jury were locked up from three in the 


afternoon till nine o’clock on Saturday 
morning, before they returned a verdict 
for the plaintiff,—damages 30s. Twoonly 
of the jury, upwards of seventy years old, 
were indulged with a glass of water. 

— 17.—A meeting held to consider ona 
plan for improving the River Thames, 
when Colonel ‘Trench, m.e. described his 
project of forming a magnificvent quay of 
communication from New London Bridge 
to Scotland Yard 

— 19.—W. R. Perry, one of Carlile’s 
agents, sentenced at the Old Bailey to 
three years’ imprisonment, for publishing 
alledged theological libels. 

Same day.—O‘Connor, who was con- 
victed at the last sessions, of a similar 
offence,. was sentenced to six mouths’ im- 
prisonment. 

— 24.—A fire in Chancery-lane, by 
which three houses were consumed, 

Proposals have been lately circulated 
for the establishment of a * Corn, Flour, 
and Bread Company,” in Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars; the professed objects of which 
are to secure the public a supply of pure 
wholesome bread; and to realize, for the 
subscribers, a profit of fifteen per cent, on 
their capital. 

A meeting was lately held for furthering 
Mr. Brunel's plan for forming a tunnel 
under the Thames, The spot fixed upon 
is about 21 miles below London Bridge. : 

On Wednesday, the 14th, the metropolis 
was visited by a severe storm of thander 
and lightning. ‘he storm extended to‘a 
considerable distance, and the following 
are among some of its destructive effects: 
—Three men were thrown down with con- 
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siderable violence at Worplesdon, 1m 
Suriey, but without receiving sertons I- 
jury. A cow was killed in a field at 
Pirbright, and many fine trees In the vi- 
cinity were strack.—We hear that a malt- 
house, and a dweiling-house (at a consi- 
derable distance apart,) at Godalming, 
were also entered by the electric power, 
and considerably injured. Many of the 
houses in two of the streets of the town 
were very suddenly inundated, but pro- 
videntially no lives were lost.—At Fren- 
sham, thirteen sheep were killed—at 
Farmer Bureh’s, near Thursley, two horses 
were killed—at Mr. Eager’s, at. Bentley, 
near Farnham, two horses—and two of the 
Portsmouth coach-horses were struck 
down near Hindhead, but recovered.—At 
Ambroseden, near Bicester, three cows 
and a bull were killed by the lightning.— 
At Bicester, the electric power entered 
the house of Mr. Smith, a gentlemen of 
that place, strack the chimney, broke se- 
veral articles of household furniture, aud 
destroyed a quantity of china, Persous 
who afterwards entered the room where 
its efiects took place, found a stiong sul- 
phureous smell remaining.—At Stewkley, 
four miles trom Winslow, Bucks, the farm- 
house, barn, stables, and other outbuildings, 
the property of Mrs, Godftey, of Oxford, 
m the eccupation of Mr. John Kibbte, 
were struck by the lightning, and tie 
whole bum t cown in a very short time,— 
At Buckingham, a large oak was split in 
pieces; aud at Stowe, a fine tree, opposite 
the blacksmitli’s shop, was split down the 
centre. — At Bletchington Park several 
trees were struck by lightning. — Mr. 
Wallace, a carman of Dartford, in Kent, 
had one of his horses hilled by lightning at 
the door of the Swan Inn, at Crayford. 
Que of the leaders of a Cranbrooke van, 
on being brought from the stable, was dis- 
covereu to be blind. Another horse was 
killed near the Green Man, Shooter's 
Hhll. A house at Peckham had all the 
windows broken, and the building other- 
wire much injured. At Enfield, Waltham 
Cross, Cheshunt, and their vicinity, the 
storm was accompanied with lightning, 
thunder, and torrents of hail. ‘The de- 
vastation occasioned by the latter was 
very great, some of the stones being of the 
dimensions of pigeon’s eggs. The ground 
of H. Meux, esq. of Theobald’s, suffered 
considerably ; nearly 100 panes of glass 
were destroyed. Two ducks were killed 
by the lightning, and a sawyer was knocked 
down by the electric power having entered 
his hand, which it severely lacerated, and 
then passed off through the saw into the 
earth, without doing further mischief. 
The storm commenced in the neighbour- 
hood of Kroxbeurne, as early as between 
twelve aud one o’clock in the dav. The 
showers of hail were excessively heavy, 
and hat-stones were picked up of extra- 
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ordinary size; some of them were one 


inch and a half in diameter. Almost 
every pane of glass was broken from the 
ten mile stone at Enfield-wash to Hoddes. 
don. Sir A. Hume, at Wormleybnry, 
suffered considerably; and the Rev, —— 
Pickthall, at Broxbourne Vicarage, and 
Mr. Waller, of the Mill, also sustained con- 
siderable loss. —The storm of thunder, - 
lightning, and hail, passed over Harlow, 
Sawbridgeworth, Birchanger, and Much 
Elston, Essex. The pieces of ice which 
fell in some instances, measured five 
inches in circumference, causing much de. 
vastation. The west front of the mansion 
of Lord Maynard, of Great Elston, and 
that of Baron Filitz, at Birchanger, had 
scarcely a whole pane of glass iu them. 
In the neighbourhood of Offton, Suffolk, 
two fine cart-horses, in a pasture field, 
were struck by the lightnmg—one was 
killed on the spot. — At Pool, Dorset, 
during the storm, the tide suddenly re- 
ceded three feet for a short time, to the 
astonishment of the spectators. — There 
are similar accounts from other counties 
of the destruction caused by this vielen 

storm.—Counly Chronicle. : 

| MARRIED. 

Major J. E. Grant, R.A. to Louna, 
daughter of Henry Dugieby, of Woctwich. 

My. John Fainthill, of the Borough, to 
Miss Eleanor Mary Bate, of Cueapside. 

James Taylor, esq. of Furnival’s Ine, 
to Mary, daughter of the late Jesse Aims- 
worth, esq. of Weeken-hall, Lancashire. 

Lerd De Dunstanville, to Miss Lemen, 
daughter of Sir William L. bart. 

Lord Garvagh, to Wosabella Chartotte, 
daughter of Henry Benham, esq. M.?. for 
Sandwich. 

The Rev. Francis Horseley, rector of 
Matching, to Anne Jane, daughter of 
John P. Judd, esq. of Mace’s-place, 
London. 

Charles Stevenson, esq. of Brain-hail, 
Hampstead, to Jane Fletcher, daughter of 
Robert Major, esq. of Poole. 

Joseph Dixon, esq. to Louisa, danglhiter 
of Kobert Patton, esq. both of Hatton 
Garden, 

Martin Mangles, esq. of Aldermanbury 
Posten, to Mary, widow of George 
Swan, esq. 

Mr. Alfred Turner, of Red Lion-square 
to Emily, daughter of Robert Taber, esq 
of Brook-green. 

Capt. Fox, son of Lord Holland, to Mirs 
Mary Fitz-Clarence., 

George Wombwell,- esq. son of Sir 
George W. bart. to Georgiana, daughter 
of Orby Hunter, esq. of Grosvenor-place- 

‘The Hon. and. Rev. Henry Edward 
John Howard, son of the Earl of Carlisle, 
to Heurietta Elizabeth, danghter of J- 
Wright, esq. of Mapperley, Notting- 
hamshire, 

The Rev. Henry George Keene, Assist. 
ap 
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ant Oriental Professor, East India College, 
to Anne, daughter of the late Charles 
Abthorp Wheelwright, esq. of Highbury. 

John Young, esq. to Miss Wilhelmina 


| Catherine Lynlam, of Devonshire Build- 


ngs. 
‘Alfred Stevenson, esq.’ to Virginia, 
danghter of Matthew Consett, esq. of 
Guiidfoid-street, Russell-square, 

At St. James’s-church, Hugh Mallett, 
esq. to Caroline, daughter of the Hon. 
John Coventry. 

Septimius Burton, esq. of York-terrace, 
Regent’s-park, to Charlotte, daughter of 
L. C. Middleton, esq. of Hiidersham-hall, 
Cambridgeshire. 

Abner William Brown, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn, to Miss Dangerfield, of Burton 
Crescent, 

The Rev. William Henry Mosgridge, 
m.a. of Pershore, Worcestershire, to Miss 
Jones, of Streatham. 

Lieut. Bushnan, r.N. to Isabella, daugh- 
ter of Thomas Shakleton, esq. late of 
Bush-hill, Enfield. | 

Mr. James Rebinson, of Newmarket, 
to Miss E. Powell, of Panton-street, Hay- 
market. 

Mr. Sanders, of Cleveland-court, St. 
James’s-place, to Miss Warwick, of 
Maida-hill. 

At Mary-la-bonne New Church, the 
Rev. J. A. Ross, M.A. to Amelia Kezia, 
daughter of the late Capt. T. Blackburn. 

The Hon, Col. Henry Lygon, M.P. to 
Lady Susan, danghter of the Earl of St. 
Germain. 

Charles Hume, esq. of Montpellier- 
honse, Notting-hill, Kensington, to Maria, 
daughter of Edmund L’Estrange, esq. of 
Himstanton, King’s county, Ireland. 

Henry, son of Samnel Smith, esq. M.P. 
to Lady Lucy Leslie, sister to the 
Earl of Leven and Melville. 

Carlisle Bamlett, esq. of Haverton-hall, 
Stockton, to Anne, danglter of the late 
Adam Alderson, esq. of Tokenhouse-yard, 

Frederick John Bassett, of Coleman- 
street, to Isabella, daughter of the late 
James Dickson, esq. of Croydon. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, James 
Wilmot Williams, esq, Capt. 7th Hussars, 
to Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Magenis, esq. M.p. of Grosvenor-place. 

Thomas Devas, jun, esq. of Herne-hill, 
to Louisa, dacghier of C. F. Hennings, 
€sq. of Dulwich, 

DIED. 
At Walworth, 38, Tyrrell Herbert Hen- 


‘derson, esq. uf the Auditor's Office, East 


India House, 

At Clapham, Mrs. Fiances Wrather. 

At Gloucester-place, Dfrs. Palmer, 
— of William P. ésq. of Nazing-park, 

X. 

At Goldsmith’s-hall, 74, John ‘Barrow, 

¢sq. warden of the Assay Office. 
In Kensington-square, Margaretta, 


dangliter of the late Rev. H. Waring, m.a. 
residentiary prebend of St, Paul's. 
' At Tonbridge Wells, 74, Richard Budd, 
esq. of Russell-square. ; , 

At Halsted-place, Kent, 4nna Maria, 
wife of Mr. Alderman Atkins. 

In Duke-street, St. James’s, Major 
General Macquarie, late Governor of New 
South Wales. 

In London, Wi'liam Hall, esq. 

At Uxbridge, 61, the Rev. Thomas E, 
Beasley. 

Charlotte, danghter of John Poingdestre, 
esq. of Harley-street, Cavendish-square, 

in Weibeck-street, 51, Alexander, Lord 
Macdonald. 

At Barnes, Surrey, John Edward, son 
of the Rev. J. Jeffreys, rector of Barnes. 

In Park-street, Park-lane, J. Peter 
Auriel, esq. 

{n Hill-street, 80, George Stone, esq. 

At Richmond, 21, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Thomas Price, esq. 

At Hornsey, 66, George Bucikton, esq. 
highly respected. 

In Cavendish-square, the Countess 
Brownlow. 

In Great Portland-street, 68, Alrs. 
Sarah Moultrie, 

At Hornsey, 29, Mfr. William Martin. 

In Charles-street, St. James’s-square, 
J. Byron, esq. son of the late Hea, 
George bL. 

In Cumming-street, Pentonville, 50, 
Mr. J. Edward Pilgrim, of the Stock 
Exchange. 

George Hyde Clarke, esq, of Graften- 
street, Bei keley-square. 

At Cromer, Norfolk, Anthony Diteidll, 
esq. of Vincent-square, Westminster. 

At Newington, 29, Willian Pulteney 
Sanders, esq. 

At Friern Barnet, Frances, wife of 
Henry Nibbs Browne, esq. 

At Phillimore-place, Kensington, 38, 
Elizabeth, wife of J. L. Margary, esq. 

In the New Road, 64, Thomas Keith, 
esq. author of several mathematical works, 
Accountant to the British Maseum, avd 
formerly Secretary to the Master of the 
King’s Household. 

In Grosvenor-street, 92, the Hon. Hen- 
ricita S. Walpole. 

In Montagu-street, Portman-square, 
53, Mrs. Eleanor Bettisworth, 

In Berkeley-square, 81, the Countess 
Dowazer of Albemarle. 

In Bedford-square, 81, Sir George Word, 
late one of the Barons of the Exchequer. 
For many years he commanded at the bar 
a considerable share of what is called the 
“ heavy business” of the profession, 

In Titchfield-street, 60, Wilson Lowry, 
ésq. F.R.S. and M.G.8. the celebrated en- 
graver. The mechanical brauch of the 
art of engraving lias been more indebted 
to Mr. Lowry tlian to any or all of Uie 
artists united, of which England can boast 

at 
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at this moment ; and indeed it is but doing 
justice to his brother-artists to state, that 
they are not backward in conlessing him, 
hot merely as the improver, but rather as 
the father and founder of this branch as 
now practised. Though Mr. Lowry’s 
time was chiefly occupied with plates in 
the mechanical departinent—owing to the 
fame he had acquised, and the consequent 
pressure of business in that particalar 
branch—his powers of execution extended 
to every other department, particularly 
to landscape engraving; few of those 
plates, however, bear his own name, having 
been executed for other artists, whose 
fame they have contributed to exalt not 
a litile. It was not merely as an artist 
that Mr. Lowiy made himself  dis- 
tinguislied: his knowledge may be said 
to have embraced every department of 
science. In mathematics and the va- 
rious departments of natural listory, 
it was extensive; and in mineralogy, 
in particular, he had few equals. His 
skill in this branch was of such celebrity, 
that but few precious stones of great 
value have latterly been purchased by the 
first-rate jewellers, without previously 
Mr. 
Lowry’s manners were unobtrusive, mo- 
dest, and engaging; and the readiness 
with which he imparted to others, from 
his vast stores of knowledge, and the 
happy facility with which he communi- 
eated his instructions, will long be remem- 
bered by numbers who experienced his 
friendship. 

R. Payne Knight, esq. of Downton Cas. 
tle, Suropshire, and formeily m.p. for 
Ludlow. He was long distinguished in 
all the literary circles of England and 
Europe ; with very little assistance from 
teachers he deservedly ranked in the first 
class of Grecian scholars of the present 
day, and was deeply conversant in all 
subjects of literary antiquity. He was 
emimently skilled and generally consulted 
in every material point of rerta and taste 
in the Metropolis, He rebuilt the family 
mansion at Downton, and disposed the 
adjacent grounds in the best style of classic 
decoration and fine effect; and he erected 
a museum in Soho-square for his splendid 
collection of aucient bronzes, medals, pic- 
tures, and drawings, Mr. Kuight was also 
a poet, and displayed great vigour of mind, 
with ease, learning, and taste. He wasa 
well-qualified and gratuitous contributor 
to the Edinburgh Review, his ample tor- 
tune placing lim above all considerations 
of pecuniary recompence. He was rea ly 
to afford information on all subjects of 
learning which were submitted to his 
jadgment; and his observations were al- 
ways marked by intelligence and acute- 
ness. He was anxious to cultivate the ac- 
quaintauce of those, who, like bimeeif, 





[Aug. f, 
were distinguished by their knowledge and 
talents in the Fine Arts, Uvedale Price, 
esq. the author of E-says on the Pic. 
turesque, &c. was his particular friend, 
he was also very intimate with the late Sir 
Joseph Banks. Mr. Knight represented 
the borough cf Ludlow in several sneces. 
sive Parliameuts; in polities he was a ge. 
nuine Whig, lamenting “ the wasteful pro. 
fusion of the British(Governments,” com- 
mencing with that of Mr. Pitt, aud ever 
had a strict regard to the rights and in. 
terests of the people. In his manners he 
was reserved, but not repulsive; warm in 
his friendships, and social in his disposition, 
He expired in the 76th year of his age, 
uumarried, leaving, as reported, to the 
British Museum, lus invaluable collection, 
of 30,0001, value, inclnding a volume of 
drawings by the nimiuable Claude, which 
alone cost Mr. Knight 16001.; and be- 
queathing his other large possessions to his 
brother, T. A. Knight, esq. President of 
the London Horticultural Society, and le 
his nephew, T. A. Knight, esq. jun. 
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Rev. W. Molineux, M.A. to the valuable 
vicarage of Sheriff Hales, Salop. | 

Rev. J. Brown, to the rectory of Kid 
dington, Oxfordshire. 

Rev. James Barus, to the vicarage of 
Warton, near Lancaster. 

Rev. Warwick Oben Gurney, to the 
rectory of Ashton Bottrell, Salop. 

Rev. Francis Bedford, mM.a. to the 
valuable living of South Ormsby, with 
Ketsby, Calceby, and Driby, annexed, 
Lincolnshire. | 

The Rev. Edward Edwards, m.a. to 
the prebend or canonry of Leighton 
Bromswold, in the catlicdral church of 
Lincoln. 

Rev. Henry Rycroft, m.a. to the vicaf- 
age of Mumby, Lincolnshire. 

The Rev. T. R. Bromfield, M.A. to the 


‘prebend of Gaia Major, in Lichfield 


cathedral. 


Kev. T. Adin, to the rectory of Char- 
lotte Town, Prince Edward’s Island, 
chaplain to the forces at that station, and 
a missionary to the island. 

Rev. William Milton Harlock, M.A. to 
the rectory of Hellington, Norfolk. 

Rev, William Clark, M.A. to the vical- 
age of Arrington, Cambridgeshire. :, 

Rev. ‘Thomas Musgrave, m.a. to the 
vicarage of Over, Cambridgeshire. 

Rev. Thomas Vaughan, m.a. to the 
rectory of Billingsley, Salop. | 

The Rev. John Page Wood, LL.B. chap- 
lain to the Duke of Sussex, 

Rev. George Hutton Greenall, mA. t0 
ae of Moulton, Suffolk. f 

Kev. James Baines, to the vicarage ° 
Warton, Lancashire, ' , = 

Rev. 
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Rev. William Barnes, to the rectory of 
Richmond, Yorkshire. 

‘Rev, Frederick Parry, to the perpetual 
curacy of Threapwoou,uear Worthenbury, 
Flintshire. 

Rey. R. Bathurst, M.A. appointed Com- 
missary of the Archdeaconry of Sudbury, 
and Oficial of the Archdeaconry of Suffolk. 
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Rev. G, Glover, m.a. to the Archdea- 
conry of Sudbury. 

Rev, J. Law, to the vicarage of Broad- 
worthy, otherwise Bradfordisworthy, with 
the chapel of St. Pancras, Devon. | 

Rey. John Symouds, to the rectory of 
Wilcot, Wilts. 








PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 


WITH ALL THE MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, 
Furnishing the Domestic and Family History of England for the lust twenty-seven Years, 
—- 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 

N important alteration has lately taken 

place in the coal-trade of Newcastle. 
A combination amongst the proprietors 
of the collerics on the Tyne and Wear, 
which had long been in the practice of 
entering into yearly engagements to re- 
strict the quantity of coals to be sold by 
each colliery, has been recently dissolved. 
The London consumer, it is expected, 
will be able to purchase coals at a consi- 
derable reduction in consequence. 

An extra post has lately been established 
between Newcastle and Shields, 

Married.}] Mr. J. Hope, to Miss A. 
Nixon, both of Newcastle.—The Rev. 
James Green, of Washington, to Miss M. 
Berkeley, of Neweastle.—Mr. T. Forrest, 
of Chirton, to Miss E. Hunter, of New- 
gate-street, Newcastle.—Mr. H. Stolhart, 
of Newcastle, to Miss E. Allison, of 
Chester-le-Street.—Mr. W. Dodd, of Sun- 
derland, to Mrs, E. Nunnington, of 
Chester-le-Street.— Mr. J. Miller, ot South 
Shields, to Miss S. Spurs, of Cannone. 
street-road, London.— Mr. W. Ritson, 
jon. to Miss J. Forster, both of Hexham. 
—Mr. J. Stevenson, to Miss H. Morpeth, 
both of Bishopswearmouth, -— Mr. R. 
Simpson, to Miss J. Morrison, of Monk- 
wearmouth shore.—Mr, W. Cawthorn, of 
Armonside, to Miss M. Pearson, of Lintz- 
green.—Mr. H. Smith, to Miss Fenwick, 
both of Morpeth.—Mr. J. Ramsey, of 
Alnwick, to Miss Davy, of Rothbury. 

Died.] At Newcastle, in Pilgiim-street, 
Mr. J. Nichols.—Mrs. Ingo, late of the 
Side.—In Collingwood-street, 24, Mrs. A. 
Douglas.-At the West-gate, 21, Miss 
M. A. Smart, regretted.—In Newgate- 
street, 63, Mr. Cuth. Armstrong.<-In 
Dean-street, 52, Mrs. D. Phillipson, much 
respected: and, 55, Mrs. M. Phillipson, 
sisters, 

At Sunderland, 80, Mr. J. Hall, sud- 
denly.—58, Mrs, Snowdon.—At Darlington, 
32, Mr. G. Harrisou.—6¥, Mrs. E. Burn. 

At North Shields, 21, Miss Frances 
Strong. — 31, Mrs. H. Forrest. — John 
Kirkupe Rippan, Rn he 90, Mr. C. 

pita 
Ritche an advanced age, Mrs. 
— South Shields, Mrs. Clay. — Mr. 
MONTHLY Mag. No. 399, 


At Morpeth, at an advanced age, Kobt. 
Fenwick, esy. one of the bailifls of the 
borough. 

At the Brewery, near Alston, 37, Mrs. 
M. Wright.—At Alston, 26, Mrs, 8. 
Cowper.—At Whickham, 36, Mr. Mat. 
Chicken.—At New Whitley, 58, Mrs. H. 
Dormand.—At Sedgefield, 87, Mr. James 
Rountree.— At East Benton, 85, Mr. 
R. Pearson. —At Strother-House, near 
Boldon, 85, Mr. R. Smith. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

Married.} Mr. J. Bewley, to Miss J. 
Nelson; Mr. T. Hunton, to Mrs. A. 
Crane: all of Carlisle.—Mr. G.Thackwray, 
of Caldbeck, to Miss S, Martindale, of 
Catlisle.— Mr. E. Brown, to Miss S. 
Lewthwaite; Mr. J. Westray, to Miss A. 
Fearon; Mr. James Clark, to Miss M. 
Dowgan; Capt. James Robertson, R.N. to. 
Miss Ann Walker; Mr. J. Piper, to Mixs 
J. Brown: all of Whitehaven.—Mr. J... 
Hetherington, to Miss Barb. Thompson ; 
Mr. J. Walker, to Miss E. Mucklewean: 
all of Workington.—Mr. J. Sharp, to Miss 
E. Lowther; Mr. T. Collins, to Miss R.' 
France; Mr. Wilson, to Miss Dathoit: alf 
of Cockermouth.—Mr. Grayson Selkirk, 
to Miss S. Combe, both of Egremont,— 
H. T. Lutwidge, esq. n.n. of Holm Rook, 
in Irton, to Miss Mary. Taylor, of the 
Cottage, Ambleside. 

Died.| At Carlisle, 63, Mrs. B. Roy, 
much respected, 

_At Whitehaven, 49, Mr. W. Jenkinson, 

At Workington, 31, Mr. H. Dickinsov, 

At Kendal, 79, Mrs, S. Askew, of 
Docker.—TIn the square, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Jackson. 

At Maryport, 73, Mrs. J. Straughton. 

At Branipton, 71, Mr. J. Pickering.— 
57, Mr. Edward Hind, brewery general 
surveyor, excise, London. 7 

At Beaumont, 75, Mr. Jas. Gilkerson, 
much respected.—At Dalston, 62, Mr. 
Mat, Robson, generally esteemed and re- 
gretted.—At Parton, af an advanced age, 
Mrs. Reid.—-At Keswick, 72, Mr. James 
Lawsou. 

YORKSHIRE. 

An association has been lately formed 
at York, for maintaining the rights of the, 
pablic to anciént roads and footpaths. 

A meeting of merchants and others in- 
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terested in the trade to South America, 
convened by the mayor, was lately held 
at Leeds, to consider the propriety of pe- 
titioning the king in council, to acknow- 
ledge the independence of the South 
Aimerican States. A petition was agreed 
upon, 

One of the most violent storms of thun- 
der, lightning, hail, and rain, fell on the 
6th ult. in the vicinity of Leeds : windows 
of honses and vineries were shattered in 
every direction; fields of wheat, beans, 
turnips, and potatoes, were much injured. 

The first stone of a new pump-room was 
lately laid at the original Baths, Askern. 

Married.} Mr. T. Johnson, to Mrs. E. 
Wylie; Mr, James Wilson, to Miss A. 


‘Ambler; Mr. W. Barraciough, to Miss 


A. Mellor; Mr. T. Turton, to Miss H. 
Greenwood; Mr. J. Storey, to Miss M. 
Johnson; Mr. J. Gibbins, to Miss E. 
Powell ; all of Leeds.—Mr. Wigglesworth, 
of the firm of Wigglesworth and Bradley, 
of Leeds, to Miss M. Campbell, of Louth. 
—Mr. J. Rinder, of Leeds, to Miss M. A. 
Bailey, of DBetkhamstead.—Mr. W. C. 
Hazlam, of Halifax, to’ Miss Allbutt, of 
Rhode-house, hear Congleton.—Mr. W. 
Greenwood, to Mrs. E. Wood, both of 
Huddersfield.—Mr. Millner, to Miss S. 
Calvert, both of Knaresborough. — The 
Rev. J. Foster, of Farsley, to Miss S. 
Spencer, of Bradford.—Mr. J. Horsfall, 
to Miss E, Bukes, both of Bradtord.— 
William Rookes Crompton, esq, of Esholt- 
hall, to Miss Emnia Markham, of Becca. 
—John Preston, esq. of Mear Beck, Settle, 
to Miss A, Starkie, of Méunt Pleasant, 
Settle.—Mr. Spivey, to Miss Smith, both 
of Almondbury.—The Rev. T. Batty, of 
Batley, to Miss A, Iveson, of Keighley. 
—Mr. W. Gilbanks, io Miss Beevers, both 
of Barnsley. 

. Died.) At Leeds, 75, Mr. Richardson, 
suddenly.—33, Mr. John Foster.—79, Mr. 
J. Lee—59, Mrs. Greaves, much re- 
spected —58, Mr. W. Blackett. 

At Wakefield, 73, Mr. G. Brooke. 

At Bradford, 76, Mr. J. Metcalf.—64, 
Mr. J. Gibson, deservedly respected.—45, 
Mr. James Priestley. 

At Great Woodhouse, 70, Mrs. S.Wade. 
—At Burley, 67, Sarah, widow of David 
Stansfeld, esq.—At Hague-hall, near Pon- 
tefract, John Allott, esq.—At Skipton, 
79, Mr. B. Smitu.u—At Woodhouse Carr, 
63, Mrs. A. Watson.—At Birkly, Mrs. 
Hirst.—At Hanslet, Miss L. Jennings, 

LANCASHIRE. 

The Chamber of Commerce at Man- 
chester, lately resolved to petition Par- 
liament, praying the recognition of the 
independence of the South American 
States. 

Several serious accidents happened 
lately at Prince’s Dock, Liverpool, by the 
gaugway of a vessel giving way and 
plunging forty persons into the dock, 


{ Aug. 1, 

Married.] Mr. W. Harding, to Miss p, 
Warmby ; Mr. P. Barker, to Miss M, 
Alladay; Mr. R. Howard, to Miss A, 
Timms ; Mr, J. Lanib, to Miss H. Burton: 
Mr. B. Honseley, to Miss M. Woodhall: 
all of Manchester.—Mr. H. Bridden, of 
Manchester, to Miss M. Vaughan, of 
Salford.—Mr. J. D. Hore, to Miss M, 
Houlding; Mr. T. Cooper, to Miss N, 
Bell: all of Liverpool.—Mr. M. Capper, 
of Liverpool, to Miss H. Leigh, of Middle. 
wich.—Mr. Yodd, to Miss E. Gornal, 
both of Preston.—The Rev. John Smith, 
of Hulme, to Miss M. Eccles, of Black. 
burn. — Mr. S. Jackson, to Miss M, 
Grundy, both of Blackley. 

Died.} At Manchester, 74, Mr. T, 
Hewitt, deservedly lamented.—92, Mr, 
James Wallwork, generally respected, 

At Salford, 22, Mr. T. Wood, much re- 
spected.—76, Mrs. ‘Thorley. 

At Liverpool, 45, Mr, J. Hall, re- 
gretted.—36, Mr. D. Scott.—In Great 
Nelson-street, 48, Mr. Robert Hannay. 
—Mr. W. White.—In Adlington-street, 
62, Mr. Rebert Bell.—Iin St. James’s- 
street, 50, Mr. Richard Garner,—24, Mrs. 
M. Wright.—In Church-street, 56, Mrs, 
Hendrick. 

At Ardwick, 60, John Marshall, esq.— 
At Horrocks, 70, Mr. James Hulme, much 
respected. — At Mellor, 24, Miss A. 
Hargreaves.—At Poulton in the Fylde, 
68, Thomas Wilson, esq.; he possessed 
considerable literary ability, and spoke 
fluently several languages. 

CHESHIRE. 

Thirteen persons were lately drowned 
in attempting to cross the Dee, about 
seven miles from Chester, during a leavy 
gale. 

Married.] At Chester, the Hon. Charles 
Napier, to Alice Emma, daughter of 
Royer Barnston, esq. — Henry Barlow, 
esq. of Highfield Bredbury, to Miss J, 
Heawood, of Stock port.—Edward Davies, 
esq. to Miss Webster, both of Warburton. 
—The Rev. Henry Tomkinson, rector of 
Davenham and Acton, to Harriet Sophia, 
daughter of Shakespeare Phillips, esq. of 
Barlow-hall. a 

Died.) At Chester, at the Mount, 
Jadith, daughter of John Lloyd, esq. 

At Nantwich, Mrs, Simpson. 

At Wilmslow, Mr, J. Oldhant.—At 
Trafford-park, Mrs. Thomas Wright.— 
At Runcorn, 42, Mrs. Master, wife of the 
Rev. F. M. vicar.—At Combermere 
Abbey, 23, Robert Salusbury Cotton, esq- 

DERBYSHIRE. vad 

A respectable meeting was lately held 
at Maflock, to cousider the propriety of 
forming a railway trom the Cromford 
canal to the Peak forest canal, when @ 
committee was appointed to carry it into 
effect. 

A numerous mecfing was lately held at 
Buxton, to consider the propriety of form- 
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ing acentral canal to join the Sheffield, 
Chesterfield, Peak forest, and Cromford 
canals, when the improvement was re- 
solved upon. 

Married.] Mr. J. Steer, of Derby, to 
Miss Emma Hashold, of Loughborough.— 
Mr. T. M, Yeamans, of Derby, to Miss 
E. Marriott, of Long Claxton.—Mr. J. 
Adams, to Miss H. Haynes, both of Wil- 
lington,—Mr. E. Baldock, of Milford, to 
Miss R. Cohen, of Belper.—Mr. J.Archer, 
to Miss Halham, both of Hatton.—Mr. 
R. B. Child, of Meliborne, to Miss M. L. 
Greaves, of Stanton-by-Bridge. : 

Died.] At Derby, Mrs, A. Robinson, 
— 5, Mr. R. Orme, much respected.—74, 
Mrs. H. Jackson. 

At Belper, 24, Miss Amel, Williamson. 
—Thirza, wite of J. Fox, esq. of New- 
bold Fields, near Chesterfield, 

At Matlock, 52, Mr. J. Allen, jun. of 
Basford, ; 

At Duffield, Mrs. M. Bakewell, re- 
gretted.—At Halland Ward, 46, Mr. J. 
Abell, deservedly respeeted.—-At Wil- 
lington, 53, Mts. C. Watson.— At White- 
moor-hall, near Belper, 83, Mr. James 
Latuders, 

, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The trade ot Nottingham is represented 

as flourishing beyond all. precedent. The 


‘demand for net-lace is immense, and it is 


principally purcbased by French dealers. 
In France, the net is ingeniously werked, 
or filled up with sik or cotton patterns, 
and then returned to. England as French 
lace, and sold for high prices. 
The interment of the late Lord Ryro 
took place in the family vault at Huck- 
nall, near Nottingham, on the 16th ult. 
Merried.] Mr. 8S, Howard, to Miss C, 
Atkinson; Mr. E, Goodman, to Miss §. 
Howden ; Mr. G. Cook, to Miss C. White ; 
Mr. T. Bartram, to Miss 8. Hall; Mr. R. 
‘Truman, of Clumberestrect, to Miss A. 
Tipler, of Parliament-row.— Mr. T. 
Robinson, to Miss S. A. Marriott; Mr. 
G. Litchfield, to Mrs. M. Hall: all of Not- 
tiigham.—Mr. FE. M. Mather, of Notting- 
ham, to Miss J. Raven, of Basford.—Mr, 
E. C, Davenport, of Nottingham, to 
Miss Paimer, of New Snenton,—Mr. J. 
Chatterton, to Miss C. Barton.—Mr. T. 
Parkinson, to Miss A. Berry. — Mr. S. 
Wilkie, to Miss Shaw, both of Mansfield. 
—Mr. G. Taylor, to Miss Small, both of 
East Retford.—Mr. W. Dixon, of Nor- 
manton by Southwell, to Miss Mary 
Bradshaw, of Holme. 
_ Died.) At Nottingham, on Short-hill, 
62, Catherine, widow of John Morris, 
esq.—In Pipe-street, 54, Mr. R. Cade.— 
In Long-row, 91, Mr. H. Taylor.—29, 
J. Place.—In Fishergate, 44, Mr. 
+ Lowater.—In Poynton-street, Mr. T. 
Gilliver.—2y, Miss E, Huddlestone, justly 
regretted, 
At Newark, 50, Mr, James Barratt.— 
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Mr. G. Withers, 42.—Mr. James Collison, 
of Lincoln. | 
At Tusford, 70, the Rev. G.Waddington. 
—At South Muskhamn, 50, Mr. H. Huggins. 
—At Caythorpe, 75, Bryan Flinders, 
esq. justly esteemed and lamented.—At 
Carlton, 69,-Mrs. Nutatl. 
it tel LINCOLNSHIRE. aa, 
The first market for the sale of wool 
was held within the month at Gainsbo- 


rough, and was well attended, both by 


buyers and sellers. ‘The establishment of 
a wool-market in so central and conve- 


-nient a place as Gainsboro,’ promises to 


be of very considerable benefit to the 
agricultaral interest of the country, as 
“en as to the manufacturers of York 
shire. 
A town, called New- Bolingbroke, has 
lately sprung up in the beart of the fens, 
ten miles from Horncastle and Boston: 
the weaving of Norwich crapes and bom- 
bazeens has been already introduced. 
Married.| Mr. E. Burbank, of Gains- 


borough, to Miss E. Kerby, of Humber- 


stone.—Mr. H. Loughton, of Claypool, to 
Miss E. Tuxtord, of Newark. 

Died.] At Boston, 56, Mr. Bellany, 

At Welby, near Grantham, 72, the Rev. 
William Dodwell, rector of Welby aud 
Stoke Rochford. A few months previous 
to his death, he gave 10,0001, to the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and be- 
queathed the principal part of his pro- 
perty to charitable purposes. 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

The disagreements of the operative 
stocking-makers of Leicester, have 1e- 
cently been settled by the masters con- 
ceding the “statement prices.” 

Married.] Mr. J. Matts, to Miss J. 
Finde; Mr. J. Campion, to Miss E, 
Welsh ; Mr. Miles, to Miss M, Jones, of 
the London-road; Mr. Wilkinson, to Miss 
M. Burton: all of Leicester.—G. S. Kirk, 
esq. of Leicester, to Miss Anna Maria 
Sikes, of the Chauntry-House, Newark.— 
Mr. J. Hudson, to Miss F. Bates, of the 
West Bridge, Leicester.—Mr. W. King, 
to Miss F. Skevingt:n.—Mr. J. Angrave, 
of Loughborough, to Miss A. Wartenby, 
of Broughton.—Mr. Rowell, of Benefield, 
to Miss Sumpter, of Thorpe-by-Water, 
near Uppingham.—Mr. T. Crowder, of 
Higham-Grange, to Miss J. Jarratt, of 
Sharnford. 

Died.] At Leicester, 33, Mr.W. Halhed 
Davis, deservedly regretted.—In York- 
street, 76, Mrs. M. Groce.—64, Mr. S. 
Stretton. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 80, Mr. R. 
Hudson, deservedly respected. 

At Melton Mowbray, 60, Mrs. Mills. 

At Castle Donington, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Woodward. 

At Lutterworth, 80, Mrs. Corrall.—At 
Eaton, 74, Mr. Messing.— At Saltby, 93, 
Mr. W, Allen.—At Ibstock, 69, = E. 
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Clare.—At Great Bowden, 98, Mr. J. 
Slater.—At Leng Claxton, Mr. Goodacre. 
—At Sheepshead, at an advanced ace, 
Mrs. J. Sansome, generally and justly 
estedihed and lamented. 


STAFFORDSHIRE. 


Married.] Mr. J. Gell, of Butter-hill, 
near Stafford, to Miss Clifford, of Lich- 
field.—Mr. H. Gibbons, of Wolverha:np- 
ton, to Miss E. Sanders, of the Newbolds. 
—At Walsall, Mr. W. K. ‘Tunnicliffe, to 
Helen, danghter of the late James Barber, 
esq. of Woodbine Cottage, near that place. 
—Mr. A. Gould, to Miss E. Wardle, both 
of Sheen. , 

Died.} At Wolverhampton, 65, Mr. 
J. Barber. 

At Wednesbury, Mrs. Williams, wife of 
the Rev.-Thomas: W. ‘minister of the 
Independent Congregation in that town. 
—Mr. J. Rolinson. 

At Brewood-hall, 57, John Turner, esq. 
—At Burton-upon-Trent, Joseph Clay, 
esq. senior partner in the Old Bank in 
that town. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 


A numerous meeting was lately held 
at Birmingham, Joln Vale, esq. High 
Bailiff, in the chair, to consider the best 
mode of testifying their respect for the 
memory of the late James Watt. It was 
unanimously resolved to aid the sub- 
scriptions entered into in London, to erect 
a monument in the cathedral of St. Paul's, 
or church of St. Peter, Westminster. 

Married.] Mr. Joseph Parkes, to Miss 
E.R. Priestley; Mr. E. James, to Miss 
R. Ward ; Mr. J. Edwards, of High-street : 
all of Birmingham.—Heury Bell, M.p. of 
Birmingham, to Mrs. Sarah Griffith, of 
Brunswick-road, Liverpool. — Mr. J. 
Probert, of Birmingham, to Miss Carver, 
of Walsall.—Mr. W. Bell, to Miss S. Hunt, 
of High-street, Birmingliam. 

* Died} At Birmingham, on Digteth, 
Mr. J. Grovener, deservedly lamented.— 
In the Crescent, Mrs. M. Jackson, much 
respected.—In Great Hampton-street, 82, 
ges sae Land-pits, 67, Mr, 

- Fratchet, generally and deser : 
mea ny »g y vedly la 

At Leamington, 32, Mrs. Maria Anster 
of Bath-street, Birmingham. ; 

At Handsworth, 41, Mr. T. Eglington, 
of Russel-street, Birmingham.—At Lang- 
ley-farm, near Solihull, 48, Mr. T. Lowe. 
At Honington-hall, Horatio, daughter of 
Gore Townsend, esq. 

SHROPSHIRE, 

Married.} H. Davies, esq. of Willow 
Cottage, to Marianne, daughter of Sir 
John Betton, Shrewsbury. — Mr. G. 
Bavker, of Heeley-castle, to Miss Smith, 
of Bowsey-wood.—Mr. E. Haywood, of 
West-wood, to Miss L, Liitletord, of the 
Fey, neat Rushbury. 


[Ang. 1, 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, in Cadogan. 
place, Mary, daughter of the late J. Kite, 
esq. 

At Bridgenorth, 23, Miss J. Townshend, 
regretted. 

At Shiffnal, Mr. J. Downing. 

At Newport, 86, Mr, C. Scott. 

At Chorley, 78, Thomas Crump, esq 
—AtGreat Ness, Mary, widow of Thomas 
Bather, esq. — At Church Pulverbatch, 
86, Richard Jandrell, esq. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. W. Matthews, of Blake 
Brook, near Kidderminster, to Miss 
Beasley, of Stourbridge.—Mr. Brown, to 
Miss Caswell, of Wuodbine Cottage, Stour. 
bridge. 

Died.} At Kidderminster, Mr. B. 
Richards. —70, Mrs. S. Lea. 

At Malvern, Lieut. Col. H. Houston. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. Hayter, to Miss Marianne 
Mills, of High-street, Hereford.—Mr. §, 
P. Brooks, of Ross, to Miss Sophia Willis, 
of Iron Acton.—Mr. W. Arkell, of Mea- 
sington, to Miss M. White, of Upleadon, 

Died.] At Hereford, 63, the Rev. W. 
Tremayne, Vicar of All Saints. 

At Ross, 88, Mrs, H. Skyrme, tate of 
Bristol. 

At Brampton Bryan, 25, Mr. E. Farmer. 
—At Lower-lall, Ledbury, William Reece, 
esq. —At Woolhope, Mr. J. Mailes.— 
At Dasan, 85, Mrs. Mary Bennett. 

GLOUCESTER AND MONMOUTH. 

A fire lately took place in Clare-street, 
Bristoi,which created great alarm. The pre- 
mises and stock of Mr. Essex, bookseller, 
were entirely destroyed, and the adjoin- 
ing premises injured. 

Cheltenham has been within the month 
filled with the best company. 

Married.| Mr. T. Langstone, of Ger- 
rard’s Cross, to Miss J. Pembruge, of 
Gloucester.—Mr. J. Bonnor, of Glouces- 
ter, to Miss S. Griffiths, late of the 
Church-house, Staunton-on-W ye.—W. F. 
Robeits, esq. of Wotton Underedge, to 
Mary, daughter of the late W. Cruick- 
shank, esq. of Jamaica.—Mr. J. Rayer, ot 
Southwick, to Miss E. Clayton, of Dum- 
bleton. 

Died.] At Gloucester, 89, Mr. Richard 
Woodward —At an advanced age, Mrs. A. 
Matthews, late of Southgate-street. 

At Bristol, in Lower College-green, J- 
Ames, sen. esq.—In Frenchay, 21, Mr. £. 
Daubney Brice. 

At Cheltenham, $6, S. Barrett, esq. late 
of Jamaica.—In North-place, 19, Elizas 
danghter of Thomas Smith, esq. 

At Bourton-on-the-Water, Wm. Hall, 


_ esq.—At the Moat-honse, Newent, 86, 


Samuel Richardson, esq. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 
Married.] Mr. C. Faulkner, of St. Ed- 
mund’s-bali, Oxford, to Miss Aun —_ 
0 
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of Wroxton.—W. Turner, esq. of Oxford, 
to Miss E. Lott, of Shipton.—Thomas 
Tennant Coar, esq. of Oxford, to Miss 8. 
M. Davis, of Bicester.—Philip B. Cooper, 
esq. of Bird-place, Henley-on-Thames, to 
Miss M. Cooper, of Clapton.— Mr. Joseph 
Harley, of Wooburn, to Miss Knowles, of 
Woodstock.—r. J. Matthews, of Dem- 
stew, to Miss S. Dean, of Deddington. 

Died.] At Oxford, in St. Giles’s, 35, 
Mrs. A. Crapper, regretted. 

At Brizenorton, Mr. J. Gillett, sen.— 
At Chesterton, 59, Mr. E, Hall.—At Cul- 
lam, 40, Jolin Phillips, esq. an active and 
intelligent magistrate of the counties of 
Oxford and Bucks.—At Caversham; Mrs. 
Golding, late of Henley. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE, 

Married.] Mr. R. Dennis, of High Wy- 
combe, to Miss M. E. Groombridge, of 
Avlesford.— Percy [botson, esq. of Poyle- 
mill, to Miss Wyrill, of Windsor.—E. B, 
Bunney, esq. of Speen-hill, Berks, to 
Miss E. Piggott, of Fitz-hall, Sussex, 

Died.) At Reading, Mrs. Baker, widow 
of James B. esq. of the Berkshire militia, 

At Windsor, 37, Mr. R. O'Neil.—28, 
Mrs. S. Radwell.—65, Mr. Dukes.—55, 
Mr. John Harst.—On the Castle-hill, Miss 
Henley, 

At Great Marlow, 83, Mr. Avery.—At 
Speen, 66, Miss F. E. Southby. 

HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE, 

Married.} The Rev. Thomas Barber, 
rector of Houghton Conquest, to Frances, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Moore, of Thur- 
leigh.— George Gould Morgan, m.pP. of 
Brickendenbury-park, to Eliza Amne, 
danzhter of the late Rev. Wm. Beville, of 
King-street, Portman-square. 

Died.} At Broxburne, Lieut. R. Chap- 
man, of the Leicestershire militia. 

' NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.} At Northampton, A. Free- 
man, eSq. to Miss Bellington, late of 
Woughton-on-the-Green.— The Rev. R. 
Williams, B.A. Of Great Houghton, to 
Miss Newman, niece of the recorder of 
London. | ) 

CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

At Cambridge, SirWilliam Browne’s gold 
medals were lately adjudged as follows: 
—Greek Ode: to B. H. Kennedy, of St. 
John’s-college. — Lutin Ode: “subject, 
“Aleppo Urbs Syrz terra motu funditus 
eversa,” to B. H. Kennedy, of St. John’s- 
college.—Epigrams: subject, “ Scribimus 
indocti doctique,” to W. M. Praed, of Tri- 
nity-college.—The Porson prize fer the 
best translation of a passage from Shak- 
Speare in Greek verse, was adjudged to 
b. H. Kennedy, of St. Joln’s-college ; 
subject, “Merchant of Venice, Act iv. 
Scene 1,” beginning with “ Portia—Of a 
strange nature is the suit yon follow ;” and 
ending with “ Shylock—The penalty and 
forfeit of my bond.” os 


Married.) Mr. W. H. Marriott, 5,A. of 
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Trinity-college, to Miss 8. Sanderson, of 
Cambridge.— Mr. E.B, Ind;of Cainbridge, 
to Miss A. Dyson, of Mildenhall.—Mr. 
W. Cleve, of Wisbech, to Mise M,.Diggle, 
of Sutton St, Edmund's. 

Died.| At Cambridge, Mrs, Combers. 

At Newmarket, 30, Mrs. M. Neale, 
generally regretted. 

At Wimpole, Mrs. Mayes.—At Ickle- 
ton, 56, Mrs. M. Brown.—At Great Wil- 
braham, 26, Mr. J. Kent.—At Croydon, 
3i, Mr. C. King. 

At St. Ives, 20, Harriet Eliza, daughter 
of Thomas Eccoline Fisher, of that place, 
attorney-at-law. Possessed of a superior 
mind, she bore along and lingering illness 
wit! Christian fortitude, and humble snb- 
mission to the will of the Deity. Highly 
accomplished, but diffident and~ unas- 
suming, that worth was appreciated by her 
friends of which she herself was uncon- 
scions, ‘The goodness of her heart, and 
the sweetness of her disposition, endeared 
her to all who knew her; whilst her modest 
walk and conduct in life aflorded a pat- 
tern to all of her own sex. Truly affee- 
tionate to her surviving parent, she was 
most fervently beloved by him, who with 
long and unremitting attention - and 
anxiety endeavoured, but vaitly endea- 
voured, to ward off the impending blow, 
which crushed at once the hope of years, 
Among her intimate friends the tender 
thought on her shall dwell; they will long 
revere and cherish her memory, 


I ne’er shall see a vermil-tinted rose 
Its opening beauties to the sun disclose, 
Or view the lovely lily, pure and fair, — 
Dispense her odours on the ambient ais ; 
Nor shall I see the wavy ripen’d corn 
At dewy eve, or rosv dappled morn ; 
Or hear the songster’s plaintive silv’ry tone,—+ 
Without reflecting, Harriet, thou art gone! 
Thy cheek, sweet girl, the rose’s tint display’d, 
There with the lily white ’twas soft array'd ; 
Like golden corn, thy lovely tresses were 
Mov’d by the breath of mild and genial air; 
And thy lov’d accents ever, ever told, 
Thyself was form’d in heav’n’s own faultless 
mould. 

Yet all these graces are for ever fled ; 
A father mourns his lovely daughter dead. 
Uh Harriet! dear and matcniess maid of worth, 
Where is thy — Not, I fear, on earth. + 
Ne’er eye beheld such varied charms combin’d,— 
Lovely thy person, great thy youthful mind. 
Sweet maid, who now can consvlation give — 
To those who weep thy loss, yet, weeping, live? 
Methinks I hear the solemn fun’ral be 
Prociaim thine early, thine untimely, knell; 
lt tolls,—it stops,—and a to dread 
Another peal,—it whispers, “ u artdead!” 
Mysterious heav’nt how dark to mortal eye 
Are dispensations from the Lord on high! 
Daily we see the vicious gay appear 
Without a sigh, without a gushing tear; 
Whilst they are spar’d, thy sweet angelic mien 
Is snatch’d from hence, to be no longer seen. 
Doubtiess the Lord, in mercy, kindly spares 
The guilty sinner, with his worldly cares ; 
Gives him a time for his repentance bere, 
And feign would hail him in the heavenly sphere, 
But thou, beloved maid! like seraph bright, 
He call’d to join Him in the realms of light, 
To sit with all thy angel sisters round 
The throne of God, and hear the trumpet’s sound; 
There shall thy strains with the celestial choir 
Mingle soft hymns, and strike the galden lyre; 
And may those friends who now thy loss deplore 
Mect thee in beav’n, to separate no more! 

N ORFOLA, 
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NORFOLK. 

Dr, Fayerman, of Norwich, lately pet- 
formed successfully a singular and dan- 
gerous yperation on the child of Mr. 
Moore, a respectable grocer, of Ber- 
street, in that city, by an incision into the 
cavity of the chest, from whence he ex- 
tracted one pound cleven ounces of highly 
purulent matter, 

Marvied.] Mr. H. Poll, to Miss J. 
Spinks,. both of St. Peter's Mancroit, 
Norwich.—Mr. G. R. Parland, of St. 
George’s, Colegate, Norwich, to Miss 5. 
Dingle, of Thorpe.—T. F. Steward, esq. 
of Yarmonth, to Isabella, daughter of Rk. 
Travers, esq. of Cork.— Mr, J. Blomfield, 
to Miss F. Orbel!, of Ipswich.—Mr. Gun- 
ton, of New Buckingham, to Miss R. Tur- 
ner, of Worlingworth—Mr. Dudery, to 
Miss Dyball, both of North Walsham. 

Died.] At Norwich,in Magdalen-street, 
Mr. P. Merry, much respected.—tIn St. 
John’s, Maddemarket, 76, Mr. T. Fletcher. 
—Mrs. E. Skippon, justly esteemed, 

At Yarmouth, 65, Mrs. M. Swift.—60, 
Mr. W. Gay.—59, Mr. W. Woods.—60, 
Mys. S. Stolworthy.—65, Mrs. E. Gun- 
ston;—20, Mrs. A. Barker. — 61, Mr. 
J. Smith. 

At Lynn, 83, the Rev. W. Winder. 

At Thetford, 61, Henry Redhead, esq. 

At Cley-juxta-mare, My. J. Wade, sud- 
denly.—At East Ruston, 59, Mrs. M. 
Gaze.—At Colby, 72, Mr. S$. Roper, ge- 
nerally Jamented. 

SUFFOLK. 

Two women were lately convicted at 
Woodbridge, of spoiling four pheasants 
and fife partridges’ eggs; and, being an- 
able to pay the fine of twenty shillings per 

-eg, they were committed to Bridewell ! 

Marred.|] Mr. E. Jones, of Milford, to 
Miss ©. Miller, of Bury—Mr. G. H. 
White, of Ipswich, to Miss $. E. Baker, of 
Kelvedon-mill.—Mr. J. Kealy, to Miss 
M. Waspe; Mr. J. Gosling, to Miss M, 
Godbold : all of Ipswich.—Mr. W. West, 
to Miss M. A. Halls, both of Sudbury.— 
Mr, J. Fuller, of Woodbridge, to Miss H. 
Ship, of Bredfield, 

Died.} At Bury, 70, Mary Foster, of 
the Society of Friends. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. Hartnall, wife of the 
Rev. Mr. H.—Mr. Hamblin.—Mr. M. 
Keymer.—lIn St. Clement's, 29, Mr. J. N. 
Baker. 


At Woodbridge, 27, Mr. W. Walden.— 
Mrs. Knappett. 

At Stowmarket, Mrs, Allman, jun. of 
Norwich, suddenly —Mr. T. Hammond 
late of Drinkstone-hall. ; 

At Glemsford, 63, Mrs. Ward, gene- 
_Yally and jastly esteemed.—At Bressing- 
ham, Mrs. M. Knights, deservedly regret- 
ted.—A t§Mildenhall, 25, Caroline, danch- 
ter of the Rev. Nathan Orman.—At Eye 
26, Miss A. Marsh, of Ipswich, 








































[Avg. 1, 
ESSEX. 


Within the month, the inhabitants of 
Chelmsford have been much alarmed by 
devastating floods, which swept away a 
considerable quantity of hay, fences, and 
outbuildings. 

Married | Mr. Simmons, to Miss Cook, 
both of Maldon.—Mr, G. Brown, of Mal. 
don, to Mrs. Coates, of Springfield.—My. 
J. Stockton, of Pitsea, to Miss A, Blateh, 
of Hockney.—Mr. T. Barrell, jun. to 
Miss A. Curtis, both of Billericay.—Mr, 
W. Jackson, of Rochford, to Mrs, F, Ve- 
jentine, of Walworth. 

Died.) At Colchester, 51, Mr. 8, Blom. 
field. 

At Maldon, Mrs, Sadd. 

At. Bientwood, Mr. Robert White. 

At Moor-hall, Harlowe, 56, John Parry, 
esq. a magistrate of this county.—<At 
Heney, Saiah, widow of Ratcliffe Pearl 
Todd, esq. late of Sturmer.—At Frating, 
Mrs. Harris, late of Stangate, Lambeth. 

KENT. 

A public meeting was lately held at 
Chatham, when it was resolved to esta- 
blish a Classical and Mathematical School 
in that town, ou the plan of, that at 
Devonport. ‘ 

Marricd.] Lieut. George Minter, 45th 
regt. to Mrs. E. Wood, of Canterbury. 
Mr. J. Blackley, of Canterbury, to Mrs, 
E. Normington, of Doncaster.—Mr, W. 
Southerden, to Miss Susan ~ Bowles; 
Lieut. J. Elwin, to Miss M. Osley ; MrT, 
Coleman, to Miss C. Pilcher: all of 
Dover.—Mr. R. Stuff, to Mrs. Dackett; 
Mr. H. Moyes, to Mis, M. Horton: allot 
Chatham.—Mr. ‘I. Beeching, jan. of 
Tonbridge, to Miss M. D, QO. Stone, of 
Bradsted, 

Died.| At Canterbury, in North-lane, 
67, Mr. C. A. Cavreois—In St. Peter's 
street, 94, Mrs. Talbot. o 

At Dover, George Finnis, esq-—33, Mr. 
Greeufield.—vi, Mr. J. Bax. 

SUSSEX. 

Great improvements are about to be 
made in the line of communication from 
the castern part of Hampshire into Saus- 
sex, in the road direct from Alton through 
Liphook to Midhurst, by building a car- 
riage-bridge over a stream of water that 
parts the parishes of Alton and World- 
ham, at a place called Caker. ‘The 
building of this bridge may lead to opening 
a new post road direct from Chichester 10 
Oxford. ) 

Married.| Mr. W. D. Garwood, R.N. 0 
Miss H. Caffin; Mr. W. Gower, jun. 0 
Miss H. Heath: ail of Chichester.—Mr- 
T. Pocock, to Miss M. Turner, of Bond- 
street.—Mr. R. Chapman, te Miss Pente- 
cost, of North-street : all of Brighton. 

Died.} At Chichester, in St. Pancras, 
Mrs. Cobden, generally regretted. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Tuppen, of the 
Royal 
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Royal Marine Library.—In Dorset-gar- 
dens, Miss E. Grant. 

At Fastbonrne, Miss Charlotte Thomas, 

At Littleliampton, 76; James Cleark, 
esq.—At Augmering. 68, Mrs. G. Cortis. 
At Patcham, 57, Mr. J. Gale, of Pail 
Mali-place, London. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

Marricd.] Mr. M. Lush, to Miss FE. 
Street, of Hyde-street, both of Win- 
chester.—Mr. Fiske, to Miss M. A. Nance, 
both of Portsmouth.—Mr. C. Tvimey, of 
Portsea, to Mrs. Hall, of the High-street, 
Portsmouth.— Mr. W. W. Gelf, of New- 
port, to Miss E, Outridge, of Shepton 
Mallett. 

Died.] At Southampton, Mra. Moss. 
“At Winchester, in High+street, Mr. 
J. Price, generally respected.—in the 
Close, the Rev. T. Reynolds, vicar of 
Kensington, and son of the Dean of Win- 
chester. 

‘ At Portsmouth, 57, Lieut. Charch, 20th 
regt.—Mrs. Ratchford, 

‘At Andover, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Crouch, deservedly regretted. 
WILTSHIRE. 

Muarried.] Mr. Chas, Perry, of West- 
Dury, to Miss J. Mitchell, of Kimgsmead- 
square, Bath.—Mr,. W, Dredge, to Miss A. 
Sly, of Warminster.—Mr, TT. Miles, of 
Ontmarsh-farm, to Miss Mathews, of 
Melksham. 

Died.] At Salisbury, in the Close, 82, 
Mis. Mediycott, widow of Thomas M. 
esq. M.P. 

At Trowbridge, Mr. T. Richmond.— 
77, Mr. Strange, of the firm of Strange 
and Webber. 

At Devizes, John Gall, esq. late of 
Stert: he was well known as a scientific 
and practical agricultuist. 

SUMERSETS HIRE. 

Six persons were lately killed near 
Axebridge, by drinking cider. On exa- 
mining the barrel there was found in it a 
female adder, which had entered while the 
barrel was drying, anu had there given 
bitth to young ones, which were in a de- 
cayed state in the cider, 

Married.] Mr, FE, Healey, to Miss 8. 
Penny; Mr. G. Storey, to Mrs. Bush; 
Licut. H. Brett, r.N. to Miss M. A. 


Street; Mr. Clark, to Miss Pryer: all of 


Bath.— John Fisher, esq. of Bathwick, to 
Miss J. Penikney, of Beaufort-buildings, 
near Bath.— William G. S. Cowell, esq. to 
Margavct, daughter of the Rev. Dr. Tom- 
kyns, of the Crescent, Bath.—Mr. Fox- 
well, of Shepton Mallett, to Mrs. Vizerd, 
of North Wootten.—William Morris, esq, 
of Wingfield, to Miss Barter, of Frome.— 
Mr. J. Watts, of Ubley, to Miss A. M. 
Morris, late of Rudge-lull, Berry-park.— 
At Bathwick, G. Miles, esq. to Jane 


Théoddsia, daughter of Capt. J. Short, 


Died.) At Bath, in Westgate-street, at 
an advanced age, Mrs, Brownell.—23, 
Mr. Robeit Snuth, generally and justly 
respected.—On the South Parade, 66, 
Mrs. Price.—60, Mr. J. Gerrish.—In 
Piertepont-street, Mr. J. Stanton, late 
the respected managers of the theatres at 
Laneaster, Preston, Stockport, &c. Ia 
his meridian he ranked as an artist of the 
first celebrity in the scenic’ department ; 
in private life he was generally esteemed, 

At Frome, Mrs. Kingdon, wile of George 
K. esq. | 

At Bedminster, 82, Mr. T. L. Vining.— 
At Portbury, Mr. J. Parnell, much re- 
gretted. —At Widcombe, 68, Mr. T. 
Bishop.—At Norton-rectory, 54, Wilbel- 
mina, wife of the Rev. W. Wait, of Bris- 
tol.—At Whatley, H. Shore, esq. deser- 
vedly respected, 

DORSETSHIRE. 

Married.] Vhe Rev. R. Pennell, a.m. 
of Lyme, to Rebecca Maria, vidow of 
Richard Hammet, esq. and late of East 
Sheen.—N. W. Peach, esq. of the Hyde, 
to Miss Harriet Atkyns, of Huntercombe- 
house, Bucks.—Rev. A. Wayland, of 
Lyme, to Rebecca, danghter of the late 
W. Robinson, esq. of Piceadilty, Loudon. 

Died.] At Poole, Mr. W. James. 

DEVONSHIRE, 

A canal is in contemplation, from Wear 
Gifford, about three miles above Bideford, 
by Torrington to Huish, the seat of Lord 
Clinton; to proceed to Eggesford, and 
thence by Excter te Topsham. By this 
course, heavy goods will be received in 
the north of Devon from London, without 
passing round land. 

The Dartmoor Granite Works are now 
in full occupation. Beautiful blocks, 
already fitted for use, are constantly 
shipped at the Company’s wharf, near the 
fly-bridge, Plymouth, intended for the 
building of London-bridge and the new 
General Post-office. 

Married.} Mr. J. Ronse, jun. to Miss A, 
Hewett, both of Exeter.—Mr.C, Pippett, 
of Exeter, to Miss E. R. Randall, of 
Taunton.—Mr. T. G. Beedle, of Exeter, 
to Miss E. Salter, of Littlefield. —Edward 
Leather, esq. to Miss E. M. Galloway, of 
Colleton-crescent, Exeter.—Mr. M. Steer, 
to Mrs. Hursk, of Finewell-street, Ply- 
mouth. 

Died.] At Exeter, 80, Mr. Piper, sen. 
In Paris-street, 81, Mrs. E. Bowden, ge- 
nerally esteemed and regretted.—70, Mrs. 
Marsh. In South-street, 42, Mr. J. 
Roper.—Mrs. E. Pearse, of Launceston, 
deservedly lamented.—57, Mr. ‘Thomas 
Flindell, late proprietor of the “ Western 
Luminary.” He was'a man of consi- 
derable, talent as an editor, and was gene- 
rally respected. 

At Plymouth, in King-street, 77, Mrs. 
Cumming.—In Pembroke-stieet, 70, Mr. 
Dart. 
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96 Cornwall—Wales—Scotland and Ireland. 


Dart.—In Hotman's-buildings, 45, Mr. 
Rastard.—In Duke-street, 57, Mr. May. 
—In Treville-street, Mrs. M. A. Tavenor, 
of Stoneliouse. 

At Devonport, William Cummings, esq- 
rear-admiral of the Blue—39, Mr. R. 
Mills, R.N. 

At Exmouth, 20, Ellen, daughter of the 
Rev. W. Compton, of Exeter. é' 

At Stonehouse, 74, Mrs. Favshaw,widow 
of Commissioner F. of the Dock-yard, 
Plymonth.—At Stoke, Mrs. Nettle.—At 
Heavitree, in Baring Crescent, Mrs. 
Bright, wile of Lieut.-gen, B. 

CORNWALL, 


A plan has been proposed for uniting 
the mining interests in Cornwall with those 
of the coal and smelting, in Wales, by a 
Steam Vessel Company. 

Married.) Mr. T. Benson, to Miss J. 
Croft, both of Falmouth.—Mr. Ryan, to 
Miss Blake, both of Bodmin.—Mr. Cole- 
man, of St. Winnow, to Miss Grigg, of 
Liskeard.—Mr. Lobb, to Miss Govett, 
both of Liskeard. 

Died.) At Falmouth, G. Munroe, esq. 
—81, Mr. ‘Tl’. Downing. 

At Penzance, William Boardman, esq. 
—The Rev. John Jago, vicar of Milton 
Abbott, Devon. 

At East Looe, 53, Mr. W. Prynn.—At 
an advanced age, Mrs. R. Adams.—At 
Helston, 74, Mr. J. Hill. 


WALES, 


The Rev. Archdeacon Beynon, the Pre- 
sident of the Carmarthen Cymreigyddion 
Society, has recently left ‘our guineas to 
be presented to the four competitors for 
the premium of one guinea proposed by 
him for the best translation in Welsh blank 
verse of Mrs. Heman’s “Lines on the Harp,” 
inscribed to the Ruthin Literary So- 
ciety. The Rev. Archdeacon’s premium 
of five guineas, and a medal of the value 
of three guineas, will be a\.arded to the 
author of the best Poem in blank verse on 
the Spring. Ten compositions have been 
received on the subject. 

Married.) Mr. H. G. Drewe, to Miss 
Glover : both of Swansea.—John Leech, 
esq. of Pembroke, to Mrs. Gilchrist, widow 
of F. K. G., esq. of the E. I. Co. service. 
—The Rev. J. Lloyd, to Miss Mathias, 
both of Cardigan.—Mr. Salter, jun. of 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, to Miss 
Owen, of Aberyst with.—The Rev, ‘Thomas 
Jones of Llanrhidion, Glamorganshire, to 
Miss E, Morrice, of Aberilo}wyn, near 
Aberystwith, 

Died.} At Swansea, 77, Mrs. Grace 
Dennis, a most esteemed member of the 
Society of Friends.—40, Mrs. A. Jones, — 


99, Flizabeth, daughter of the late Rey, 
C. Hill, of Instowe, Devonshire. 

At Brecon, 65, David Lloyd, esq,—At 
an advanced age, Mrs. Rowlands,—éy, 
Mrs. Winstone. 

At Aberglasney, Carmarthenshire, 75, 
Thomas Phillips, esq. a justice of the 
peace, for that connty. 

SCOTLAND. 

A numerous meeting was lately held at 
Ediaburgh, Sir Walter Scott in the ehair, 
when it was resolved to aid the London 
subscription for the erection of a national 
monument in Westminster Abbey, to the 
memory of the ingenious James Watt. 

A fire broke out on the 25th of June, 
in Gunn’s spirit-cellar, head of the Royal 
Bank Close, Edinburgh, when several 
houses, of six stories high, were destroyed. 

Married.] David Greig, esq. to Miss 
Catharine Maxton, of Albany-street, 
Edinbargh.—Mr. G. G. Thomson, of Leith, 
to Mary, daughter of the late Joho 
Richmond, esq. of Edinburgh.—At Ayr, 
William -Forrester Bow, m.p. to Jane, 
daughter of Col. George Mackenzie. 

Died.] At Edinburgh, in St. James’s- 
square, Mrs. Mary Bb. Gilchrist. — la 
Drummond-place, Caroline, daughter of 
Dr. John Aitkin. 

At Leith, in Wellington-place, Mr. 
James Marr. 

At Burnside of Dalbeatie, David 
Copland, esq. late of Gregory. 

IRELAND. 

Recent accounts state that distress and 
misery exist at Galway. In one parish 
two hundred families are said to be iu a 
state of actual want, not having the means 
of purchasing food. Vessels were yet 
said to be constantly shipping cargoes of 
oatmeal for England. 

‘The gentry and freeholders of Upper 
Ossory, petitioned the House of Commons 
just previously to the rising of Parliament, 
and stated, that most of the disturbances 
in Ireland were the consequence of non- 
resident landlords, and prayed for a tax 
upon absentees. 

Married.| Redmond Morris Hutchinson, 
esq, to Frances, danghter of the Jate John 
Read, esq. of College-green, Dublin.— 
Robert King Cummins, esq. of Cork, to 
Miss Jackson, of Teignmouth.—Alexander 
Purviance, esq. of the Hermitage, Lon- 
donderry, to Miss Elizabeth Vincent, of 
Limerick, 

Died.} At Dublin, in North Great 
George-street, 70, John Pringle, esq. of 
Caledon. 

At Ballybeg, county of Wicklow. the 
Rev. Richard H. Symes, rector of Kil- 
common and Ballymoney. 





Erratum.—In Capt. Layman’s paper 


stead of * Although a hole remained round 


remained,” &c. 


on Water, vol, lvii. page 497, line 6, in- 
the wonnded eye,” read, “ Although a halo 
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